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Few  newspapers  can  match  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  Its 
performance  of  a  vital  newspaper  function  of  telling  a  story  with 
pictures. 

Last  year  17  major  photo  awards  were  presented  to  the  Daily 
News  photographic  staff  headed  by  veteran  cameraman  Alden 
Brown. 

The  procession  of  prizes  In  1957  has  been  Impressive. 

Edward  DeLuga  was  named  Photographer  of  the  year  by  the 
Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association. 

Recently  three  Daily  News  men  were  honored  by  the  Illinois 
Associated  Press  and  one  by  the  Inland  Press  Association. 

Robert  Stiewe  and  Edward  DeLuga  won  top  honors  in  AP 
competition  for  sports  and  sequence  pictures.  Luther  Joseph  was 
second  in  the  feature  category. 

George  Peebles,  a  pioneer  In  color  photography,  won  an 
Inland  award  in  a  new  color  division  sponsored  by  Northwestern 
University's  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

Other  Daily  News  camera  artists,  many  of  them  winners  of 
top  awards,  who  present  the  top  news  stories  of  the  day  in  pictures 
are  William  DeLuga,  Elliott  Robinson,  John  Puslis,  Verne  Williams, 
Hartland  Klotz,  Ray  Burley,  Joe  Marino,  Bud  Daley,  Joe  Gorg, 
Mat  Anderson,  Ed  Jarecki,  Emmet  Barden,  Joe  Zacic  and  Charles 
Krejcsi. 


Luther  Joseph 


Chicago  Daily  J^ews 


PERFORMING  A  VITAL  SERVICE  IN  A  VIGOROUS  CITY 


If  it’s  new... 
SCOTT  has  it! 


Newspaper  plants  everywhere . . .  dailies,  weeklies . . .  large 
and  small  alike,  have  looked  to  Scott  for  the  latest  type  press 
equipment  since  1875. 


Typical,  5  unit  press  with  3  color  cylin¬ 
ders  for  ROP  Color  and  a  3-2  folder, 
capacity  up  to  128  pages.  Available  in 
any  number  and  arrangement  of  units. 


Today . . .  with  greatly  augmented  manufacturing  facilities, 
added  engineering  personnel  and  more  man-power,  SCOTT 
is  continuing  to  develop  new,  and  we  believe,  better  presses 
and  auxiliary  equipment  than  ever  before. 


LOOK  TO  SCOTT 
FOR  SOMETHING  NEW! 


WAITER  scon  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


master  visualizer  who  in  World  War  II 
headed  the  160-man  staff  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Development  and  Visualization 
Branch  . . .  drew  half-track  vehicles  and 
rockets,  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  More  recently  he  has  helped  the 
American  automotive  industry  picture  its 
most  modern  concepts. 

“Closer  Than  We  Think”  is  exciting, 
dramatic,  timely.  It  raises  the  curtain  on 
the  future  home,  streets,  entertainment, 
travel  — and  will  lift  circulation! 

Available  in  Sunday  half  standard  and 
half  tabloid  page  sizes.  Starts  January  12, 
1958  in  The  New  York  News,  The  Chicago 
Tribune  and  client  papers. 

Editors  — keep  ahead  of  the  planet,  and 
your  readers!  Get  preview  proofs  today. 
Write,  wire,  or  phone  —  collect ! 


The  earth  satellite  suddenly  woke  up 
the  man  in  the  street  to  the  idea  that 
manned  space  stations  and  moon  rockets 
are  not  figments  of  fantasy  . . .  hut  rather 
are  startling  realities  which  he  is  likely 
to  .see  in  his  own  time! 

Just  around  the  corner  is  a  whole  new 
world . . .  not  only  with  astrophy^ical  moon 
expeditions  and  atomic  ion  rockets ...  but 
with  practical  daily  devices— wall-to-wall 
television,  monorail  commuting,  turnpike 
buses,  poor  man’s  flying  carpets,  midcity 
heliports,  rocket  trains,  sunray  sedans! 

“Closer  Than  We  Think”.  .  .  by  the 
famous  illustrator  and  designer  Arthur  C. 
Radebaugh,  brings  editors  a  spectacular 
new  feature  in  comic  press  color . . .  which 
lifts  the  lid  on  tomorrow’s  living! 

Th  is  feature  has  been  conceived  by  a 


Arthur  C.  Radebaugh  . . . 

illuMrious  illustrator  of  life  ten  to 
100  years  hence  . . .  began  art  career 
in  Kulama/oo,  Mich. . . .  drew  SEP 
covers,  advanced  army  equipment, 
aut.imobiles  of  the  future.  His  novel 
draw  ings  of  earth  satellites  are  already 
•rue  . , .  and  tomorrow’s  realities  will 
be  more  startling ! 


Mfe  can't  keep  this  under 
Our  Hat . . . 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Hos  the  LARGEST  daily 
city  home  delivered 

CIRCULATION 

in  TEXAS! 


16,206 


MORE  THAN 


THE  POST 


62,999 


MORE  THAN 


THE  PRESS 


AND  on  Sundays  the  Houston 


Chronicle  has  the  LARGEST 


CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION  in 


with  28,041*  MORE 


THAN  HOUSTON'S  OTHER  SUN 


DAY  NEWSPAPER! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  18 — Intor-American  Press  Association  meeting,  Metropolitan  Club  I 
New  York  City.  • 

Nov.  19-20 — American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies,  eastern  region,  E 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York.  S 

Nov.  19-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  convention,  a 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.  ^ 

Nov,  24— Ohio  United  Press  Editors,  Fall  meeting.  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  i 

Nov.  24— Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  National  Press  Club,  P 
Washington,  D.  C.  L 

Nov.  25-29 — International  Press  Institute,  second  Asian  Conference,  Kend),  I 
Ceylon.  I 

Dec.  2-4— International  Labor  Press  Association,  annual  convention.  Am- 
bassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  ■ 

Dec.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute.  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni-  | 

versity.  New  York.  I 

Dec.  6-7 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  third  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Statler  Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  7 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Wiscons': 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  7-8 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Fall  meeting.  Sir  Walter  Hotal 
Raleigh. 

Dec.  9 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  New  York  State,  meeting 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  I4-I5-— The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio  meeting.  Fort  Hay« 
Hotel.  Columbus. 


Jan.  6-17— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors,  meeting.  Pare  Mar¬ 
quette  Hotel,  Peoria.  III. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Winter  convention.  Carlsbad 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  1 1 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  La  CaveT* 
Hotel,  Carlsbad,  N.  M.  ^ 

Jan.  12-14— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypec-  | 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convent'ea 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention,  HoW 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17-18 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  23-25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Westward  Ho.  Phoenix,  Arii. 

Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention.  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  24-25 — Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  Hote 
Dover.  Del. 

Jan.  26-28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers.  Editors  and  Cbia* 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  semlna' 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  meeting,  Deshla" 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harrs 
Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Ne« 
York  City. 

Feb.  22-24— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Radlsson,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn. 

Feb.  27-28  4  March  I — National  Editorial  Association  annual  Mld-Winte' 
meeting,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  6-8— Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annual  rnaa*' 
ing,  Chicago. 

March  10-21— American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Edlton 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  13-15— Mid -Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pern 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  18-21— Kent  State  University.  17th  annual  short  course  In  phctc- 
journalism.  Campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 
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(Printed  by  Hushes  Printins  Co..  E^st  Stroudsburs,  Pa.)  Second  cla_s5 
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No.  83  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Get  More  Out  Of  Life... 
Go  Out  To  A  Movie 


You’ll  be  seeing  that  headline  more  and 
more  from  now  on.  For  the  motion  picture 
industry  has  chosen  it  as  the  industry’s 
slogan  in  a  campaign  to  increase  movie 
theatre  business.  The  campaign  will  start 
soon. 

It  is  obvious  that  people  get  more  than 
entertainment  when  they  go  to  a  movie 
theatre.  They  get  out  of  their  homes  (no 
small  treat  for  housewives) ;  they  meet 
their  friends,  mingle  with  people,  share  the 
emotions  of  others  in  the  audience.  Above 
all,  they  shed,  for  at  least 
part  of  the  day,  the  anxieties 
that  beset  all  of  us  in  today’s 
world.  Thus  they  satisfy  that 
longing  for  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind  which  appai’- 
ently  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  modern  living. 


For  newspaper  publishers  the  slogan 
should  have  special  significance,  since  any¬ 
thing  that  will  persuade  people  to  go  out 
into  the  streets  will  benefit  those  retail 
businesses  that  advertise  in  newspapers. 

In  this  connection,  we  read  somewhere 
the  other  day  that  the  current  tapering-off 
in  business  is  attributed  to  the  growing 
tendency  of  people  to  stay  home.  Dry  goods 
stores,  restaurants  and  other  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  all  seem  to  be  suffering.  In  urg¬ 
ing  people  to  go  out  to  a  movie,  therefore, 
the  motion  picture  industry 
may  be  helping  the  whole 
American  economy. 

Our  word  to  newspapers, 
then  is  this :  Let’s  all  get  more 
out  of  life  by  making  this  the 
best  known  slogan  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  business. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  16,  1957 
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Nov.  7,  1957 

Barry  Paris,  Editor-in-Chief 
International  News  Service 
New  York 

Congratulations  on  terrific  beat  on  Bergman- 
Rossellini  story.  I.N.S.  with  first  flash  at  5:35  a.m. 
(PST)  beat  U.P.  (7:02  a.m.)  by  1  hour,  27  minutes; 
A.P.  (7:53  a.m.)  by  2  hours,  18  minutes.  Result: 
Herald-Express  smothered  opposition  with  an  exclu¬ 
sive  first  edition  main  line  and  extra  that  Mirror-News 
did  not  have  at  all.  We  haven't  had  so  much  favorable 
comment  on  handling  of  a  story  for  a  long  time  — 
especially  from  women. 

Herb  Krauch,  Managing  Editor 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
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PROMOTION  is  the  neglected  need  of  newspapers  and  promotion 
ought  to  be  “promoted”  through  more  study  in  journalism 
schools,  Otto  A.  Silha,  vicepresident  and  business  manager,  A/i'n-  t 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  assured  me  at  the  recent  Inland  Dailv  ^ 

'  Press  Association  convention  in  Chicago.  He  offered  generous  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  night  class  in  newspaper  promotion.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism.  New  York  University,  of  which  I’m  instruc-  | 

'  tor.  .  .  .  Morris  E.  Jacobs.  Omaha,  who  went  to  the  University  of  * 
M  issouri  School  of  Journalism  in  1914  with  only  S4  in  his  pocket  ^ 
and  sold  newspapers  to  get  through  school,  now  heads  an  execu-  * 

I  tive  committee  of  prominent  alumni  to  supervise  a  nation-wide 
I  observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  school’s  founding.  He 
heads  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  advertising  firm  whose  12  offices  handle 
,  $20,0(X3,(X)0  annual  business. 

Lament  of  the  Makeup  Man 

The  story  was  as  light 
As  a  dog  in  third  stage. 

So  we  couldn't  kill  the  widow 
On  the  ohit  page. 

— Robert  J.  Herz 

I  — Sanky  Trimble,  chief  of  the  AP  bureau,  Albuquerque,  an- 

I  swers  my  call  for  nominations  of  unusual  column  names:  “Sport- 
;  editor  Terry  Brown,  Portales  (means  gateway  or  door  in  Span- 
j  ish)  (N.  M.)  News-Tribune,  calls  his  column  ‘Sportales.’  Jim 
Samson’s  outdoor  column  for  the  N.  M.  AP  members  is  called 
;  ‘New  Mexico — Naturally.’  There’s  a  chit-chat  column  in  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  called  ‘Paso  Por  Aqui’  from  words  chis¬ 
eled  into  Inscription  Rock  by  Conquistador  Onate.  meaning, 
roughly',  ‘they  went  thataw'ay’  or,  more  properly,  ‘passed  by  ^ 
here.’  ”...  Absorbing  reading  that  will  keep  you  from  going  to 
bed:  “The  D.  A.’s  Man”  (Crown  Publishers),  by  Harold  E. 
(Dan)  Danforth  and  James  D.  Horan,  special  events  editor,  Aeii 
York  Journal- American,  and  author  of  13  books.  It’s  the  dramatic 
story  of  Danforth’s  work  as  an  undercover  crime  investigator 
under  two  District  Attorneys  of  New  York  County — Thomas  E 
Dewey  and  Frank  S.  Hogan. 

“Tlie  play  ended,  happily,”  he  wrote— 

This  critic  who  reported  the  wake: 

Which  inspires  us  often  to  remember 
W’hat  a  difference  a  comma  can  make. 

— R.  R.  (Scoop)  (xjales 

]  Bearer  (Pa.)  Valley  Tinted 


— Editor  Jim  Howard,  Laramie  (W'yo.)  Republican-Boomerang  (found¬ 
ed  by  famed  humorist  Bill  Nye)  suggests  more  attention  be  given  by 
newspapers  to  local  history.  His  own  newspaper  won  the  Wyoming 
Historical  Society  award  as  the  newspaper  that  did  most  to  promote 
an  interest  in  local  history  during  1957.  “A  newspaper  is  a  daily  record 
of  history,”  reminds  Mr.  Howard.  “By  printing  stories  dealing  with 
early  history  it  often  puts  present  day  events  into  perspective.”  Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  New  York  Times  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service  in 
1944  for  a  survey  of  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  schools. 


Long  and  Short  of  It 

(Grow  your  own  copy  readers,  E  &  P  writer  suggests.) 

We  grew  some  copy  readers. 

Developed  them  bit  by  bit. 

But  wound  up  with  failures — 

Their  heads  just  wouldn't  fit. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

ff'iaconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Constant  Reader  offers  this  nomination  of  the  most  unusual  titk 
of  a  newspaper  column:  “The  Goose  Bag.”  It  appeared  in  the  oW 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Telegram  and  the  conductor  was 
Bergan.  He  is  now  an  associate  justice  of  the  Appellate  Division.  Ne« 
York  State  Supreme  Court,  noted  for  the  literary  style  of  his  opinion- 
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In  the  IS-County  Syrmuse  Market 

MEDIA  SELECTION 
IS  A  CINCH 


Here  is  a  market  of  1,392,300  population, 
with  annual  buying  income  of  more  than  $2 
billion. 

There's  a  single,  effective  and  economical 
way  to  sell  all  of  it! 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  home  coverage  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  daily  and  Sunday — plus  effective 
coverage  of  the  14  additional  counties.  In 
the  five  big,  adjacent  counties,  for  example, 
these  newspapers  give  daily  coverage  rang¬ 
ing  from  55%  to  76%,  and  Sunday  coverage 
ranging  from  81%  to  95%. 

No  Other  Combination  of  Media  in  the  Area  Will  Do 
a  Comparable  Job  at  a  Comparable  Cost. 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  —  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


the  SYRACUSE 


HEttlD-IOURHll  S.  HERALD  AMERICAN 
Evening  Sunday 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  235,506  Sunday  Herald-American  219,007 


America’s  No.  1 
Test  Market 


WSPAPERS 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning  &  Sunday 

Sunday  Post-Standard  105,869 
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editorial 


Don ’t  Give  It  Away 

¥N  discussing  the  current  state  of  the  newspaper  business,  and  its 
-*■  future  prospects,  before  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  John  S.  Knight  noted  many  things  that  have  been  obvious  to 
leading  publishers  for  some  time.  But  they  all  needed  re-emphasizing, 
and  Mr.  Knight’s  experience  and  stature  in  the  newspaj>er  publishing 
field  eminently  qualifies  him  to  do  so.  He  usually  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Rising  costs  and  the  narrowing  profit  margin  tvere  cited  by  Mr. 
Knight  as  comprising  a  “challenge  of  survival”  for  many  newspapers 
particularly  in  competitive  cities.  This  is  well  known  in  the  top 
echelons  of  newspaper  jmblishing,  but  not  so  well  known — if  known 
at  all — in  the  lower  ranks  of  publishing  and  outside  of  the  profession. 
It  needs  repeating  for  all  to  hear  who  receive  their  livelihood  from 
newspapers.  It  is  of  vital  concern  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  owners  and 
executives. 

Space  will  not  permit  mention  of  all  the  important  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Knight  on  the  newspaper  business.  But  we  would  like  to 
help  him  re-emphasize  one  point  that  hasn’t  been  made  by  a  major 
publisher  in  some  time. 

“Too  many  advertising  salesmen  have  so  little  faith  in  the  value  of 
their  newspapers  that  they  literally  shower  the  editorial  department 
with  requests  for  ‘support’  copy,”  he  said.  “In  addition,  many  so-called 
special  sections  carry  more  free  publicity  than  advertising  space.  .  .  . 
The  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  include  some  of  the  best  heeled 
publications  in  this  country.  W^hy  do  we  give  it  away?”  he  asked. 

“Do  you  know  any  advertisers  who  make  these  demands  from  the 
local  television  station?  If  so,  you  know  what  they  were  told  to  do  with 
the  puffs.  Do  vou  read  any  free  hlurhs  in  Life,  Look,  The  Satiird-ay 
Evening  Post,  or  the  news  magazines?  Of  course  not.  7'heir  advertising 
departments  sell  the  worth  of  the  book  because  they  believe  in  it. 

“Why  don’t  we  stop  underrating  the  value  of  our  own  publications?” 
he  asked. 

“Newspaper  advertising — properly  prepared — will  produce  results 
for  the  advertiser.  W^hat  else  has  he  a  right  to  demand?” 

These  words  are  directed  at  the  advertising  departments,  and  any 
publisher  or  manager  that  supports  a  request  for  free  space  to  butter 
iq)  an  advertiser. 

Newspapers  are  concerned  with  cutting  costs.  Here  is  one  place  to 
start.  Convert  those  free  plugs  into  ])aid  ads — or  use  live  news  that  will 
pay  off  with  the  reader. 

Sputnik  and  Censorship 

^  I  ■’HE  launchings  of  Sputniks  I  and  II  have  had  unfortunate  repercus- 
sions  other  than  political  and  international. 

Prior  to  this  scientific  achievement,  there  appeared  to  he  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  W’^ashington  climate  surrounding  the  release  of  official 
news  from  government  departments.  The  work  of  the  Moss  Committee 
and  the  freedom  of  information  committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspajjer  Editors  seemed  to  he  having  some  success.  If  there  was  no 
actual  decrease  in  the  classification  of  official  news,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  indicated  trend  in  that  direction,  at  least. 

Now,  security-conscious  W'^ashington  has  received  all  the  impetus 
and  excuse  it  has  needed,  or  wanted,  to  “clam  iq)”  again.  It  is  our 
guess  that  the  cause  of  freedom  of  information  has  been  set  back  many 
years.  If  we  are  lucky  we  may  hold  on  to  the  gains  made  in  the  last  two 
years  against  classification  of  non-security  news  in  non-sensitive  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  But  we  wouldn’t  bet  on  that.  Certainly,  the 
security  nerve  of  official  Washington  has  been  titillated  by  Sputnik. 
The  curtain  of  secrecy  will  probably  be  lowered  again. 


Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
tcatchman  tcaketh  hut  in  vain.' 
CXXVIli  I. 
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Skort 

Petoskey  residents  will  be  invited  to 
visit  the  diesel  plant  to  see  the  new 
equipment  and  drop  through  the  water 
and  sewerage  disposal  plant  next  month. 
—Petonkey  (Mich.)  Xeivs-Review. 


Maine  plans  a  3300,000  spraying  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  northern  wilds  for  the  Spring 
of  1958  to  protect  its  famous  fir  bud 
worm. — Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times. 


He  walked  back  and  forth  with  a  gun 
in  his  head. — Biloxi-Giilf port  (Miss.) 
P^dUy  Herald. 

• 

He  sent  a  self-addressed,  stomped  en¬ 
velope. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Reporter. 


“I’ve  been  around  for  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  and  in  that  time 
>ou  learn  one  thing — patients.” — Coates- 
vtlle  (Pa.)  Record. 
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TAX  DEDUCTION 

Regarding  your  editorial  "Charitable 
Gifts”  (Oct.  26),  it  would  appear  adver¬ 
tising  donated  by  a  newspaper  to  a  chari¬ 
table  organization  is  automatically  de¬ 
ducted  as  a  gift,  since  production  has  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  reduced  profit. 

Before  it  could  be  deducted  specifically, 
it  would  first  have  to  be  set  up  as  a  sale, 
on  which  profit  (if  any)  would  be  paid, 
then  deducted  as  a  contribution,  so  you 
are  right  back  where  you  started,  taxwise. 

In  handling  publicity  and  advertising 
over  and  above  what  we  would  be  expected 
to  give  in  fulfilling  our  responsibility  to 
the  community,  we  cite  the  expen.se  of 
handling  the  copy,  composition,  newsprint, 
etc.,  and  set  this  off  against  what  we  would 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  contribute  if 
we  were  operating  another  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  deduction  is  automatic — through 
added  expense  and  less  taxable  Income. 

Curtis  G.  Small 

Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register 


INDIAN  JOURNALISM 

When  Mr.  Jack  Traver.  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion.  told  the  members  of  the  Seminar 
for  Asian  Journalists  in  New  York  that 
his  two  papers  consumed  67.000  tons  of 
newsprint  per  annum,  there  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  reaction  from  an  Indian  news¬ 
paper  executive.  “All  the  Indian  newspa¬ 
pers  put  together  consume  about  that 
much  newsprint  in  a  whole  year,”  he 
said.  That  figure  is  not  quite  correct;  the 
latest  position  may  be  nearly  900,000  tons 
for  some  .SOO  newspapers  (dailies  and 
periodicals) . 

The  single  largest  problem  facing  the 
newspaper  business  in  India,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  is  the  availability  of  news¬ 
print  at  rea.sonable  prices.  A  small  start 
has  been  made  in  India  and  in  Pakistan 
to  make  newsprint;  however  it  is  clear  that 
for  quite  some  time  India,  Pakistan  and 
Ceylon  will  have  to  depend  largely  on  im¬ 
ported  newsprint  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  expanding  class  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  press 
in  the  United  States  cannot  cut  down 
what  we  in  India  call  conspicuous  con- 
‘^umption  and  spare  more  newsprint  to 
further  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the 
East. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  free 
press  in  Asia  will  be  to  help  those  coun¬ 
tries  with  newsprint  and  technical  know¬ 
how. 

Unlike  in  America,  there  are  few  small 
newspapers  which  are  prosperous.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  small  papers  play  a  great 
role  in  this  country.  But  in  India  it  is 
only  a  few  groups  and  chains  that  make 
money  and  they  are  owned  not  by  tho-*e 
who  have  a  journalistic  mission,  but  by 
businessmen  who  have  several  other  big¬ 
ger  stakes.  This  necessarily  meant  a  con- 
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flict  of  interests  between  the  journalists 
and  the  owners  of  newspapers. 

Recently  Government  had  to  set  up  a 
committee  and  to  fix  scales  of  wages  for 
journalists.  The  newspajier  owners  instead 
of  trying  to  implement  these  decisions  have 
questioned  before  the  Supreme  Court  the 
legality  of  the  Government  decision.  Some 
years  will  have  to  pass  before  journalists 
and  their  employers  are  able  to  work  to¬ 
gether  as  a  united  team. 

The  bulk  of  thp  national  and  foreign 
advertising  is  grabbed  by  the  60  English 
dailies  (even  here  the  metropolitan  papers 
walk  away  with  the  lion’s  share,  leaving 
only  crumbs  for  the  smaller  provincial 
papers).  The  retail  trade  is  in  doldrums. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  in 
spite  of  official  statistics,  has  not  appreci¬ 
ably  increased.  While  the  United  States 
is  passing  through  what  economists  call 
‘consumerism.’  in  India  the  accent  is  on 
restricting  current  consumption,  to  save, 
to  export  and  to  invest  in  the  future.  All 
this  has  prevented  the  growth  of  national 
advertising.  And  there  is  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  language  press  and  the  English 
newspapers  for  what  little  is  available. 

One  direct  result  of  this  has  been  again 
official  interference.  Government  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  announce  what  is  called  a  price- 
page  schedule  for  newspapers. 

A.  Hariharan 

Free  Press  Journal, 

Bombay,  India 

CORRECT  NAME 

Regarding  Philip  N.  Schuyler’s  article 
on  ethics  and  accuracy  of  reporting  the 
Little  Rock  story  (Nov.  2) ; 

VI  rote  Mr.  Schuyler:  “Mr.  Considine 
quoted  Bull  (that’s  his  actual  name,  he 
said)  Connolly,  an  elected  police  official 
of  Alabama.  .  .  .” 

The  Christian  name  of  the  man  to  whom 
Mr.  Considine  obviously  referred  is  Eu¬ 
gene  —  not  Bull,  which  is  a  nickname. 

His  name  is  Connor  —  not  Connolly. 

He  is  Birmingham’s  commissioner  of 
public  safety  —  not  an  .Alabama  police 
official. 

Charles  A.  Fell 

Edltor-in-Chief. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Neus 

JOB  FOR  VISITOR? 

I  am  here  on  six  months  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  my  reporting  job  on  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  in  Britain  and  before 
I  return  I  am  anxious  to  work  for  an 
American  newspa|)er  for  a  month  or  so. 

Do  you  think  any  newspaper  would  be 
prepared  to  take  me  on  for  a  month?  If 
so  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  your  maga¬ 
zine  could  publish  a  paragraph  saying 
that  I  would  like  such  an  opportunity  — 
anywhere  in  the  States. 

I  am  28  and  have  been  a  journalisi 
for  eight  years:  four  with  the  Yorkshire 
Evening  Seus,  Leeds,  as  reporter  and 
feature  writer;  four  with  the  Daily  Mail 
as  reporter,  feature  writer  and  news  desk 


216V^  N.  Oxford  Street, 
Los  Angeles  4,  Calif. 


Jack  Chossley 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
CIRCULATION  IS 
UP  AND  CLIMBING 


647,883  WEEKDAYS 

A  GAIN  OF  17,875 

average  net  paid  Monday-Friday  sale  in  October  compared  with  October,  1956 

1,280,511  SUNDAYS 

A  GAIN  OF  8,888 

average  net  paid  sale  in  October  compared  with  October,  1956 


The  New  York  Times  circulation  gains  are  steady  and 
growing.  In  two  years,  for  this  same  period,  The  Times  gained 
62,749  weekdays,  51,912  Sundays. 

And  since  1953,  both  The  New  York  Times  weekday  and  Sunday 
circulations  have  shot  up  a  remarkable  100,000. 

The  reason?  The  New  York  Times  itself.  More  and  more  readers 
find  it  the  most  interesting  way  to  start  the  day.  They  find 
more  in  The  Times,  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 

®lje  NetP  Siinw 

"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print" 

FOR  38  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  MARKET 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

Newspapers  Are  Threatened 
By  Increased  Costs— Knight 

challenges  in  different  newspa- 

SNPA  Elects  Millard  Cope,  per  departments: 

,  s.  Advertising  •  .  iB* 

Marshall  (Tex.),  President  “In  many  newspapers,  the  so- 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


PRESIDENT  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  for 
next  year:  Millard  Cope  of  the 
Marshall  |Tex.)  News-Messenger. 


politan  dailies,  growth  possibili-  One-I’aper  Cities  •  lick-your-old-man’  brags  which 

ties  are  threatened  by  the  com-  Thg  chief  bugbear  of  the  one-  Editorial  say  in  effect  that  the  other  fel- 

munity  newspapers  which  sur-  newspaper  city,  in  his  opinion,  “I  believe  that  newspapers  s  newspaper  isn  t  worth 
round  them  and  drain  off  circu-  jg  tendency  to  lose  zest  can  have  warmth  and  under-  using.  All  tms  I  m-bigger-than- 
lation  and  advertising  revenue,”  which  can  mean  a  gradual  de-  standing  without  being  maudlin,  you-are  stuff  only  raises  doubts 
he  added.  terioration  in  editorial  quality.  That  they  can  wield  a  tremen-  ^vertiser  s  mind  about 

Inheritance  Taxes  “The  American  press  today,  dous  influence  for  good  without  the  worth  of  newspapers  in  gen- 

served  by  the  great  news  agen-  being  dull.  That  they  can  lead  ®rul. 

Mr.  Knight  then  turned  his  cies  of  the  world  and  competent  and  work  constructively  for  what  Business 

attention  to  the  threat  posed  by  local  staffs,  is  infinitely  superior  they  believe  to  be  right  without 

inheritance  taxes.  He  declared:  to  the  press  of  any  other  era  preaching  or  moralizing.  That  “So  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
“Inheritance  taxes  will  in  or  of  any  other  country,”  con-  they  can  ‘audit’  government  at  cerned,  the  economy  can  actually 
time  force  individually  owned  fidently  asserted  Mr.  Knight.  “It  all  levels  and  protect  the  peo-  be  strengthened  by  the  sort  of 
newspapers  into  public  owner-  is  increasingly  less  biased  and  pie’s  right  to  know  without  being  readjustment  we  are  now  under¬ 
ship  or  control  by  charitable  more  informative.  With  con-  common  scolds  and  muckrakers.”  going.  We’ll  have  to  go  through 
trusts  and  pension  funds.  spicuous  exceptions,  it  endeavors  the  readjustment  and  pay  for 

“The  question  is,  as  Roy  Rob-  to  chronicle  the  news  of  its  com-  Managemeni  our  errors.  Things  will  be  better 

erts  has  put  it,  can  and  will  munity  and  the  world  with  ob-  “Never  before  have  good  thereafter.” 
newspapers  then  retain  the  jectivity  and  fairness.  The  most  business  managers  been  so  es-  ()Hieer><  Eleried 

wility,  the  aggressiveness,  the  encouraging  newspaper  develop-  sential  to  successful  publishing,  ' 

spirit  of  individualism  that  the  ment  in  my  time  has  been  in  the  nor  so  rare.  Good  newspaper  Millard  Cope,  Mar.s/ia// (Tex.) 
responsibility  of  individual  own-  field  of  public  service.”  management  calls  for  proper  Mews-Messenf/er,  was  elected 

ership  brought  to  them?  I  doubt  Newspapers,  in  competitive  screening  of  every  hand  you  president  of  SNPA  Tuesday 

it.  and  so  does  Roy.  cities  at  least,  face  the  challenge  hire.  It  is  too  expensive  these  morning  to  succeed  James  L. 

“The  danger  is  that  newspa-  of  survival  because  earnings  in  days  to  afford  the  luxury  of  Knight  of  the  Minmi  Herald. 
pers  under  public  ownership  will  relation  to  gross  sales  are  fall-  making  too  many  mistakes.  In  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Little.  Rock 
w  too  conformist  in  their  think-  ing,  he  warned.  All  newspapers,  the  vicious  wage-price  cycle  Arkansas  Gazette,  was  re-named 
and  their  managements  too,  face  the  challenge  of  leader-  which  neither  we  nor  any  other  treasurer. 

®ore  attentive  to  the  stock-  ship  in  a  period  of  tremendous  industry  can  avoid,  the  prudent  Newdy  elected  to  the  board  of 
holders  than  to  the  public  inter-  change  both  at  home  and  in  the  control  of  expenses  is  your  best  directors  were:  Alvah  Chapman, 

world.  way  of  keeping  away  from  the  Sr.,  Colnmbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 

Mr.  Knight  asserted  the  Mr.  Knight  gave  his  views  on  sheriff.”  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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Ad  Tax  Assailed  as 
To  Press  and  City’s 

Lengthy  Hearing  Conducted 
On  Baltimore  Levy  Proposals 


.  businesses,  large  and  small. 

I  Li  -pO  Q  T  Figures  supplied  by  metro- 

X  XIX  vI/CX  L  politan  research,  he  said,  codk 

up  with  the  shocking  conch- 
1  sions  that  from  1950  to  1957  tk 

I  inner  city  population  declinec 

X  X  CXvXty  5.8  per  cent,  whereas  the  outer 

city  gained  20.2  per  cent  and 
the  county  suburbs  a  whoopinc 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  (57  g  pg^.  ggnt.  People,  he  said 
Retail  Merchants  Association  of  drift  easilv  into  suburban  shop 
Baltimore,  Inc.,  and  the  man  pj^g  ai.eas  but  have  to  be 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore’s  proposed  per 
cent  sales  tax  on  advertising 
and  2  per  cent  gross  receipts  tax 
on  media  w’ere  attacked  as  un¬ 
constitutional  threats  to  the 
free  press,  threats  to  the  down¬ 
town  area  of  the  city,  threats  to 
jobs  and  to  the  basic  tax  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  city  in  a  hearing 
before  the  City  Council’s  budget 
and  finance  committee  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon. 

On  Thursday  it  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  at  City  Hall  that  the 
proposal  for  a  sales  levy  will  be 
reduced  from  IV2  to  4  per  cent. 

The  hearing  was  scheduled 
for  three  hours,  with  an  hour 
and  a  half  allotted  to  backers 
of  the  tax  and  an  equal  period 
to  opponents — all  to  be  televised 
on  a  rotating,  cooperative  basis 
by  the  city’s  three  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

But  as  the  period  drew  near 
an  end.  Council  President  Leon 
Abramson  requested  and  was 
granted  a  two-hour  extension  by 
the  stations.  The  hearing  still 
went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  cameras  were  turned 
off — with  an  accompanying  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  audience  that  had 
packed  the  city  council  chamber. 

84,200,000  .Sought 

Deputy  City  Solicitor  Hugo 
Ricciuti  turned  on  the  main  fire¬ 
works  after  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Benton  had  outlined 
the  1958  city  budget,  estimated 
revenues  and  proposed  methods 
for  offsetting  a  $17,564,991  defi¬ 
cit.  He  estimated  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  levies  would  yield 
$4,200,000. 

Mr.  Ricciuti  denounced  a 
statement  by  three  lawyers  call¬ 
ing  the  levies  unconstitutional 
and  newspaper  attacks  on  the 
two  ordinances  imposing  them. 
He  said  all  revenue  measures 
face  constitutional  questions 
and  that  the  city’s  lawyers  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  these 
would  stand  up  under  court  test. 

The  most  serious  legal  chal¬ 
lenge  raised,  the  solicitor  said, 
was  that  related  to  freedom  of 
the  press.  He  referred  to  the 
1936  Louisiana  case  and  said 
that  there  the  question  was  a 
matter  of  discrimination  against 
certain  newspapers,  rather  than 


selected  by  the  advertisers  com¬ 
mittee  to  shape  up  its  case.  This 


dragged  dowmtown  by  advertis¬ 
ing  because  downtown  is  diffi- 


taxation  as  such.  In  Baltimore, 
he  declared,  the  greater  threat 
to  freedom  of  the  press  was  in 
the  newspa))er  dissemination  of 
information  designed  to  mislead 
the  public. 

He  then  cited  various  chal¬ 
lenges  of  advertising  taxes  in 
Arizona,  Kentucky  and  else¬ 
where  in  which  he  said  the  high 
courts  had  upheld  them  as  no 
threat  to  the  free  press. 

Cost  to  Public 

After  having  once  yielded  TV 
time  to  the  opposition,  Mr.  Ric¬ 
ciuti  returned  and  discussed  the 
cost  to  the  advertiser  and  the 
consumer.  He  said  it  would 
amount  to  about  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  retail  price. 

Several  times  backers  of  the 
bills  sponsored  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Democratic  Mayor 
Thomas  D’Alesandro  Jr.,  ques¬ 
tioned  witnesses  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  increases  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  —  and  whether 
advertising  had  declined  as  a 
result — in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Ricciuti  said  that  data 
from  the  Sunjiapers  showed 
they  ran  3,376,084  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  September  1949, 
and  5,111,885  in  September, 
1957. 

One  councilman  asked  the 
solicitor  if  it  were  not  ti-ue  that 
the  Sunpapers  not  only  had  in¬ 
creased  lates  but  had  narrowed 
the  width  of  their  columns, 
thereby  creating  a  difference  in 
volume  of  advertising. 

George  T.  Bertsch,  business 
manager  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Sunpapers, 
was  called  from  the  spectators’ 
seats  to  explain  that  volume  is 
measured  by  agate  lines,  rather 
than  area. 

Mr.  Ricciuti  closed  his  attack 
on  foes  of  the  levies  with  the 
declaration  that  if  the  little  man 
could  produce  the  formidable 
array  of  legal  and  other  talent 
lined  up  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  measures,  many  other 
taxes  probably  wrould  never  be 
enacted:  perhaps  explaining 
why  there  are  so  few  taxes  on 
advertising,  even  where  such 
taxes  are  parts  of  general  levies 
on  other  forms  of  business. 

The  opposition  w'as  quarter- 
backed  by  William  G.  Ewald, 


committee  was  headed  by  Wil-  to  reach  and  is  congested, 


bur  Van  Sant,  president  of  Van  he  added,  “advertisiif 

Sant,  Dugdale  and  Co.,  one  of  which  must  do  the  job  of  bring- 
Baltimore  s  largest  advertising  people  downtown,  and  a  rt- 
agenci^.  duction  in  advertising  —  which 

Mr.  Ewald  reported  that  hun-  ^his  tax  would  undeniably  caH.«r 
dreds  of  wires  and  letters  had  — would  definitely  injure  down- 
been  pouring  into  the  offices  of  town  business  to  an  indescrib- 
the  committee  voicing  deep  con-  able  degree.  Reduction  of  ad¬ 
eem  over  what  is  happening  in  vertising  will  accelerate  the  de- 
Baltimore.  He  described  retail-  terioration  and  decline  of  down- 


Baltimore.  He  described  retail-  terioration  and  decline  of  down¬ 
ing  as  the  purchasing  agent  town  and  result  in  a  consider- 
that  operates  worldwide  to  bring  able  loss  of  the  assessable  tax 
to  the  consumer  the  goods  he  base.  Downtown  just  can  not 
needs  and  wants,  and  advertis-  reduce  its  advertising  and  sor¬ 
ing  as  the  life  blood  of  retailing  vive.” 

and  all  commerce  and  industry.  xhe  downtown  committee,  he 
It  IS,  he  said,  the  stimulator  of  said,  has  raised  $150,000  to 
higher  standards  of  living  and,  finance  a  downtown  rehabilita- 
more  than  anything  else,  dis-  pj^n  to  be  ready  in  1959.  ! 

tinguishes  our  economy  from  but  “all  of  this  will  be  of  littk  t 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  qj.  j^q  avail  if  the  advertising 
and  especially  that  behind  the  tax  is  passed.  This  could  be  a 
iron  curtain.  blow  from  which  downtown 

Louis  B.  Kohn,  II,  vicepresi-  niight  conceivably  never  in¬ 
dent  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  cover.” 
one  of  the  city’s  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  declared  that  the  Labor's  Allernalive  Plan 
Retail  Merchants  Association  Labor  leaders  assailed  the  ad- 

A  .L  vertising  tax  plans  and  drew 

concluded  that  the  levies  would  ..  .  _ 1 _ a 


Alternative  Plan 


f  ^  t  Association  Labor  leaders  assailed  the  ad- 

A  A  eif  vertising  tax  plans  and  drew 

concluded  that  the  levies  would  ^be  plaudits  of  friend  and  foe 
discourage  advertising  and  not  ordinances  by  accepting 

produce  the  estimated  revenue.  ^  D’Alesandro’s  challenge 
He  said  a  survey  of  the  nine  alternative. 

They  outlined  a  three-phase 
showed  that  the  taxes  would  im-  ,  ■  , 

V.  j  ,  ,  plan — including  a  greater-tnan- 

pose  an  added  $449,653  per  year,  ^vonosed  inerLse  in  the  tax 
or  an  average  of  $49,961.  These  P  .P  .v  i,-  Lnmt 

.  ^  ,  rate  on  the  working  man  s  home 

nine  stores  he  said,  would  be  _,vhich  the v  said  Luld  provide 
called  on  to  produce  10.7  per  $4,200,000  sought  from  the 
cent  of  the  entire  $4,200,000  m  advertising  industry, 
new  revenue  sought.  Several  labor  spokesmen  at- 

The  nine  stores,  he  said,  paid  .  ,  ,  proposed  levies  as 

$1,887,919  in  taxes  in  1956,  or  I  •  k  tc 

doAo  nen  j  threats  to  jobs  —  especially  tc 

$209,769  average,  compared  .v  .  ,  r  • 

-.V  i  noo  -  the  jobs  of  men  in  the  printing 

with  an  average  of  $119,038  in  1  n-  u-  «  ij 

N  V.;  ,107, |0,  in 

^7."  ^  D.  ‘I-*  'r  n”: 

1  *  u  4.  41.  4  41  14-  tional  advertisers  to  use  net- 

market  abuts  that  of  Baltimore.  television  and  radio  pro- 

Tlireat  to  Central  City  grams  and  magazines  of  na- 

One  of  the  major  attacks  on  tional  circulation  to  Ret  their 

the  two  ordinances  was  made  sales  messages  to  the  Baltimo 

after  the  TV  section  had  ended,  ,  j 

Julius  M.  Westheiner,  of  the  .  raised  the  issue  of 
Committee  for  Downtown  Bal-  tisers  having  to  pay  7 ,3  P* 


Julius  M.  Westheiner,  of  the  .  raised  the  issue  of  adver 
Committee  for  Downtown  Bal-  tisers  having  to  pay  7 ,3  P* 
timore  and  an  executive  of  coot  sales  tax  on  the  televisin 
Julius  Gutman  Department  o*’  broadcasting  of  ho^o  K*"'® 
Store,  presented  a  word  and  the  Baltimore  Orioles, 
chart  picture  showing  the  threat  "’ben  their  games  came  in  f 


to  the  central  city, 


New  York  or  elsew-here,  there 


Advertising,  he  declared,  is  would  be  no  tax, 


the  very  lifeblood  of  downtown 
where  97,000  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  more  than  10,000  listed 


Former  Judge  Joseph  Sher- 
bow,  representing  the  Sevs- 
{Continued  on  page  14) 
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Marie  Torre  Is  Sentenced, 
Appeal  Will  Provide  Test 

Reporter’s  Privilege  Sought; 

Broad  Sweep  of  ‘First’  Argued 

In  an  atmosphere  of  judicial  time  to  file  a  notice  of  appeal  Garland’s  suit  for  breach  of  con- 
friendship  and  sympathy,  Mai'ie  with  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap-  tract  against  CBS. 

Torre  of  the  New  York  Herald  peals,  in  the  same  building.  This  In  the  action  for  slander  the 
Tribune  staff  was  adjudged  done,  he  paroled  the  reporter-  stage-screen  star  alleged  that 
guilty  of  criminal  contempt  of  columnist  in  her  own  recogni-  CBS  caused  certain  derogatory 
court  Nov.  12  for  refusing  to  zance  pending  the  outcome  of  remarks  about  her  to  appear  in 
identify  a  news  source.  the  appeal.  publications.  One  of  these,  she 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J.  One  of  New  York’s  most  alleges,  appeared  in  Miss 

Ryan  advised  Miss  Torre,  stand-  prominent  law  fimis  —  Cahill,  Torre’s  column,  attributed  to  an 
ing  at  his  bar  in  District  Court,  Gordon,  Reindel  &  Ohl  —  has  unnamed  executive  of  the  net- 
New  York,  that  she  had  no  legal  been  retained  by  Ogden  Reid,  work. 

support  for  her  pleading  of  a  president  and  editor  of  the  Her-  Miss  Garland  has  already 
privilege  of  confidence.  But,  he  aid  Tribune,  to  take  the  case  to  testified  in  pre-trial  examina- 
said,  the  court  sympathized  with  the  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary,  tion  that  many  things  said 
her  decision  and  he  cooperated  This  is  the  same  firm  that  han-  about  her  “temperament”  and 
with  her  attorneys  in  shaping  died  the  final  appeal  of  the  As-  physical  condition  are  generally 
up  what  may  become  the  first  sociated  Press  in  the  anti-trust  known, 
high  court  test  of  this  question,  case  12  years  ago.  Mathias  F.  ^  r- 

Correa,  a  former  U.  S.  district  Expenenre 

Kesperiful  Demeanor  attorney,  is  handling  the  Torre  Miss  Torre’s  contacts  in  her 

Twice,  Judge  Ryan  asked  case  in  association  with  Sheldon  special  field  of  reporting,  the 
Miss  Torre  to  name  the  “net-  Oliensis.  amusement  business,  and  par- 

work  executive”  whom  she  Although  the  basis  for  a  test  ticularly  radio-TV,  have  been 

quoted  in  her  television  column  case  has  been  laid  painstakingly  developed  in  her  15  years  of 
last  January  in  a  report  of  a  in  this  instance,  there  is  still  newspaper  work  in  New  York 
(  breakup  of  relations  between  a  possibility  that  the  issue  of  City.  While  attending  high 
Judy  Garland  and  Columbia  reportorial  privilege  for  a  con-  school  she  vrent  to  work  as  a 

Broadcasting  System.  Each  time  fidential  relationship  with  a  copy  girl  on  the  New  York 

Miss  Torre  answered  that  she  news  source  may  not  be  decided.  World-Telegram.  For  a  few 
declined  to  reveal  her  source  of  The  appellate  court,  in  the  first  years  she  was  secretary  to  the 
information  for  the  reasons  instance,  could  avoid  meeting  paper’s  managing  editor,  B.  O. 
stated  in  a  memorandum  filed  the  question  headon  by  a  tech-  McAnney,  then  with  the  ac- 
with  the  court.  This  sets  forth  in  nicality.  This  is  presented  in  the  quisition  of  the  Sun  she  was 
detail  the  assertion  of  a  privi-  dual  nature  of  the  appeal.  At  made  amusements  editor.  About 
lege  in  the  public  interest,  al-  the  same  time  Judge  Ryan  found  two  years  ago  she  switched  to 

though  there  is  neither  federal  contempt  he  denied  a  cross-mo-  the  Herald  Tribune  as  radio-TV 

statute  nor  appellate  court  rul-  tion  made  in  Miss  Torre’s  be-  columnist  and  her  work  has 

ing  on  the  issue  as  relating  to  half  to  delay  action  until  after  been  widely  syndicated, 

a  newspaper  reporter.  Miss  Garland’s  lawyers  might  In  private  life,  for  the  past 

Judge  Ryan  reminded  Miss  have  opportunity  to  obtain  the  nine  years,  she  is  the  wife  of 

Torre  that  she  was  a  witness,  name  of  the  “network  executive”  Hal  Friedman,  a  producer  of 

not  a  party,  in  the  action  for  by  other  avenues  of  investiga-  television  shows.  They  have  a 
slander  which  Miss  Garland  has  tion.  young  son. 

brought  against  CBS.  Before  Miss  Torre  showed  not  a  bit 

imposing  sentence  Judge  Ryan  >ext  January  anxiety  or  nervousness  when 

noted  for  the  record  that  Miss  Judge  Ryan  held  that  the  ex-  she  heard  Judge  Ryan  pro- 

Torre’s  “demeanor  is  entirely  amination  of  Miss  Torre  was  nounce  “10  days”  but  later  when 
lespectful  to  the  court.”  reasonable  and  the  delay  in  tak-  newspapermen  praised  her  for 

The  court  conceded  that  there  ing  her  deposition  would  limit  taking  a  courageous  stand  in 
was  “a  very  substantial  ques-  the  scope  of  the  pre-trial  pro-  behalf  of  the  profession  she  con- 
tion  of  law  to  be  submitted  to  cedure.  fessed  that  the  thought  of 

the  appellate  courts.”  A  reversal  of  Judge  Ryan’s  spending  time  in  jail  made  her 

“The  process  of  the  court  ruling  on  this  matter  could  con-  feel  uneasy, 
must  be  obeyed,  notwithstand-  ceivably  void  the  contempt  judg¬ 
ing  the  high  motives  which  have  ment  at  this  stage.  Broader  (Question 

prompted  you  to  act  as  you  Mr.  Correa  said  an  effort  If  her  attorneys  are  success- 
have,”  said  Judge  Ryan.  “I  would  be  made  to  have  the  ap-  ful  in  their  appeal  procedure, 
sentence  you  to  10  days  im-  peal  argued  in  Januai-y.  Miss  Torre’s  case  could  become 

Prisonment  for  criminal  con-  There  is  still  another  speeu-  a  cause  celehre  in  the  Supreme 
tempt  of  court.”  lation  that  the  contempt  case  Court  on  a  much  broader  con- 

.  appeal  might  not  be  completed  stitutional  interpretation  than 

oiice  of  Appeal  riled  before  there  is  a  disposition  of  the  question  of  protecting  a  con- 
At  this  point  Judge  Ryan  the  slander  suit  which  is  an  fidence. 

?ave  Miss  Torre’s  attorneys  aside,  in  some  respects,  to  Miss  The  memorandum  of  law  sub- 
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MARIE  TORRE,  pictured  this  week 
by  Herman  Hiller  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  in  the 
press  room  at  the  Federal  Court¬ 
house. 


mitted  by  her  attorneys  pre¬ 
sented  a  question  bearing  on  the 
First  Amendment  which  has 
never  before  been  squarely  put 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  this: 

“Does  the  freedom  of  the 
press  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  embrase  the  news¬ 
gathering  function  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  including  the  essential 
right  of  newsmen  to  preserve 
the  professional  confidence  of 
sources  from  w'hich  the  news  is 
gathered?” 

Although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  several  times  of 
the  press  as  a  news-gathering 
agency,  its  classic  decisions  have 
concerned  themselves  primarily 
with  restraints  on  news  dissemi¬ 
nation  and  access  to  the  sources 
of  infonnation. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Fos¬ 
ter  Dulles,  in  a  letter  last  Sum¬ 
mer  to  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
of  the  New  York  Times,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  philosophy  that  the 
First  Amendment  protected 
freedom  of  publishing  but  not 
news-gathering. 

The  legal  brief  in  the  Torre 
case  asserted  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  directed  against 
restraints  on  the  flow  of  news 
to  the  public. 

“Obstructions  to  that  flow,” 
it  is  argued,  “may  appear  at 
any  stage;  at  the  stage  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  newspaper,  at 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  printing 
of  the  newspaper,  or  at  the  still 
earlier  stage  of  the  very  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  news.  The  precise 
point  at  which  the  restraint  is 
imposed  is  irrelevant. 

“Choking  off  the  flow  of  news 
at  any  point  leads  to  the  same 
x-esult:  a  diminution  in  the  flow 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Problems  with  Papers  Higgms 

for  national  advertisers.  Per- 

A*  'll  AT  IJ.  haps  it  mipht  confirm  it  in  the  J_y  1  U IJ  llUIIl 

Air6a  DV  Marketers  cases  of  some  product  categories 

but  conclusively  deny  it  in  many  PppCQ  (TallprV 
others.  Information  in  this  area  -I-  1  COO  V_JClllvl/lj 
Areas  in  which  national  ad-  by  running  one  1000-line  ad  or  usually  has  to  do  with  the  ex- 
vert  isers  find  problems  in  evalu-  by  running  five  200-line  ads  five  periences  of  retail  stores.  Washington 

ating  newspapers  as  a  medium  successive  week  days?”  Mr.  “Now  the  retail  stores  always  The  Standing  Committee  of 

were  openly  discussed  this  week  Schroeter  asked.  have  the  advantage  of  offering  Congressional  Press  Gallery 

during  the  Advertising  Research  Another  problem  raised  by  specific  merchandise  at  specific  Correspondents  has  revoked  the 

Foundation’s  third  annual  con-  Nabisco’s  ad  chief  concerned  prices.  This  is  denied  to  the  na-  membership  of  Marguerite  Hig- 
ference  in  New  York.  what  happens  to  newspaper  ad-  tional  advertiser  and  for  that  gins  on  the  ground  that  her 

“What  Research  Tools  Are  vertising  readership  as  the  num-  reason  he  is  not  necessarily  paid  endorsement  of  a  tooth- 
Needed  To  Use  Newspapers  ber  of  pages  change.  swayed  by  retail  store  experi-  paste  violated  the  gallei-y  rules. 

More  Effectively?”  was  the  “All  of  you,”  he  said,  “are  ence.”  Miss  Higgins,  member  of  the 

theme  of  one  of  six  concurrent  familiar  with  ‘best  food  days.’  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 

panel-workshop  sessions.  Other  Are  they  really  best?  Have  any  ROP  Color  Rale  York  Herald-Tribune,  was  not 

sessions  dealt  with  copy  re-  of  you  had  the  experience  of  see-  m,.  Schroeter  said  that  the  aware  that  the  committee  was 


Miss  Higgins  I 
Dropped  from  * 


Washington 
The  Standing  Committee  of 


swayed  by  retail  store  experi-  paste  violated  the  gallei-y  rules, 
ence.”  Miss  Higgins,  member  of  the 

Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
ROP  CA>lor  Rale  York  Herald-Tribune,  was  not 

Mr.  Schroeter  said  that  the  aware  that  the  committee  was 


search,  radio,  magazines,  tele-  ing  your  500-line  ad  nested  with  advent  of  ROP  color  is  going  investigating  her  eligibility  un¬ 
vision,  and  motivation  research,  three  others  of  the  same  size  jq  ^lake  even  more  acute  this  til  told  by  E&P.  She  said:  “If 

The  newspaper  session,  led  for  a  solid  page  of  national  ad-  problem  of  the  cost  of  delivering  there  is  a  question  raised,  I 

by  John  E.  Shepherd,  vicepresi-  vertising  and  have  it  faced  with  audience.  shall  resign  from  the  gallery 

dent  in  charge  of  marketing,  a  solid  page  retail  grocers  ad?  “Everyone  will  agree  that  and  if  I  am  thei-eafter  not  en- 

Fletcher  D.  Richards,  Inc.,  was  If  you  have,  I  am  sure  you  ques-  color  should  command  a  pre-  titled  to  attend  White  House 

highlighted  by  talks  by  Harry  tion  the  effectiveness  of  that  niium  but  it  raises  the  ante,”  press  confei-ences  and  others, 

F.  Schroeter,  director  of  adver-  ad  compared  to  one  that  was  the  said.  “The  question  is  howr  that’s  all  right,  too.  I  seldom 

tising.  National  Biscuit  Co.;  largest  ad  on  a  women’s  page  much  of  a  premium  and  inspec-  go  to  the  gallery  or  to  a  press 

Hugh  H.  MacMillan,  director  that  w’as  50%  editorial.”  of  rate  cards  shows  wide  conference.  I  depend  upon  per- 

of  marketing  research.  Camp-  Mr.  Schroeter  next  raised  the  variations  just  as  it  shows  wide  sonal  contact  for  news.” 
bell-Ewald  Co.;  and  Dr.  Leonard  question  of  summer  decline  in  variations  in  the  space  units  in  The  noted  reporter  didn’t  re- 

Kent,  vicepresident  and  director  “electronic  audiences,”  and  won-  which  color  is  available.  Until  sign.  She  has  indicated  that, 

of  research,  Needham,  Louis  &  dered  if  the  same  thing  hap-  have  information  which  en-  while  she  considers  the  action 
Brorby,  Inc.  pens  to  newspapers.  ables  us  to  evaluate  the  increase  taken  by  the  elected  committee 

He  said  the  standard  attitude  ^  readership  that  color  offers  of  correspondents  inconsistent, 

Cjies  3  Faciors  for  newspapers  for  many  years  j^qw  are  we  to  judge  whether  she  will  not  protest.  However, 

Mr.  Schroeter  cited  three  fac-  been  that  they  sell  only  the  jjjg  color  premium  is  w’ar-  she  raised  points  w’hich  will 
tors  about  newspapers  which  space;  that  readership  results  ranted?”  it  imperative  for  the  com- 

“show  our  need  for  more  in-  were  dependent  on  the  ingenuity  Citing  how  years  ago  news-  niittee  to  inquire  into  the  eligi- 


formation”:  agency  and  advertiser  in  fill-  papers  began  saying  “All  busi-  ^ility  of  correspondents  who 

1)  Many  national  advertisers  that  space.  ness  is  local,”  Mr.  Schroeter  take  part  in  radio-television 

regard  daily  newspapers  as  an  Ranges  of  Readership  noted  that  today  national  ad-  Panel  programs,  for  fees, 

expensive  medium;  2)  Continu-  '  vertisers  are  increasingly  com-  Pulitzer  Vi  inner 

ing  experience  with  electronic  “No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  ing  to  plan  campaigns  from  the 

media  has  given  advertisers  the  in  this  but  I  don’t  believe  it  is  standpoint  of  local  impact.  Miss  Higgins,  a  Pulitzer  Priie 

habit  of  measuring  costs  in  the  whole  story,”  he  said.  “Un-  “Here  is  where  new’spapers  winner,  instanced  her  own  ac- 
terms  of  delivered  audience  not  doubtedly,  there  are  ranges  of  come  in  strong  and  so  I  feel  tivity  in  radio-television.  She 
simply  in  terms  of  potential  readership  for  ads  of  different  certain  that  newspapers  will  be-  has  appeared  on  “What’s  My 
audience;  and  3)  There  has  sizes  or  ads  on  different  days  of  come  pacesetters  in  providing  Line?”  and  was  a  regular  pan- 
been  a  change  in  the  attitude  the  week  or  different  seasons  of  data  to  permit  local  evaluation  elist  on  “Press  Conference” 
of  Nabisco’s  salesmen  towards  the  year.  If  we  had  more  facts  of  what  advertisers  really  get  Her  paycheck  for  the  first- 
daily  newspapers.  They  are  just  in  this  area  we  could  more  prop-  fi'om  their  medium  and  what  it  named  show  came  from  Revlon 


as  excited  about  TV  and  radio  erly  evaluate  newspapers  in  really  costs,”  he  declared, 
as  they  are  about  newspapers,  terms  of  the  cost  of  reaching  »  v 

Turning  to  specific  areas  in  readers.”  Agency  s  View 

which  he  finds  problems  in  Pointing  out  that  such  infor-  Mr.  Macmillan,  expresslni 


and  Com  Products  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  paid  her  for  the  second, 
she  said.  She  also  has  written 


Mr.  Macmillan,  expressing  the  endorsements  for  a  cigarette 


evaluating  newspapers  as  a  mation  has  been  developed  in  agency’s  views  on  newspaper  re-  "^^s  paid  for  the  seivice. 

medium,  Mr.  Schroeter  said  that  the  electronic  field  and  that  ad-  seai’ch,  warned  that  although  she  said. 

many  of  them  have  to  do  with  vertisers  can  regularly  forecast  newspapers  today  are  tops  The  “going  rate  of  pay”  for 

readership  —  “not  of  newspa-  the  probable  ranges  of  the  size  among  major  media,  “compla-  commercially  sponsored  news 

pers  country-wide  or  even  of  an  of  audience  depending  on  time  cenev  is  an  unwise  attitude  for  panel  programs  featuring 


individual  newspaper  but  the  of  broadcast,  nature  of  pro-  newspapers  to  take”  in  the  light  Washington  news  correspond- 
readership  of  advertising  that  gram,  number  of  competing  sta-  of  the  growth  of  other  media.  ^^'ts  is  $150  an  appearance, 
can  be  reasonably  expected  by  tions  and  programming,  Mr.  He  suggested  that  newspapers  Press  gallery  membership  « 
the  advertiser.”  Schroeter  said  no  comparable  o-n  in  mm-e  fm-  nnnnprative  i-e-  restricted  to  bona  fide  news 


can  be  reasonably  expected  by  tions  and  programming,  Mr.  He  suggested  that  newspapers  Press  gallery  membership  « 
the  advertiser.”  Schroeter  said  no  comparable  go  in  more  for  cooperative  re-  I'cstricted  to  bona  fide  news 

background  information  for  search  in  multiple-paper  mar-  correspondents  whose  principal 
w  iieiiier  lo  Use  Papers  new'spapers  is  at  hand.  kets  and  said  that  more  defini-  income  is  derived  from  that  type 

He  said  other  problems  have  Elecironic  Orane  s  research  is  needed  on  news-  of  w’ork. 

to  do  with  how  an  advertiser  ^  papers  by  advertising  agencies.  • 

might  use  newspapers,  and  still  “We  are  comparing  electronic  He  said  that  while  many  Elerted  Veen 

others  deal  with  Whether  an  oranges  with  newspaper  apples,  newspapers  are  doing  a  better  ®  * 

advertiser  should  use  them.  A  more  valid  comparison  would  job  on  research  there  are  a  num-  Irving  Smith  Kogan,  director 
“If  we  are  going  to  use  news-  shed  light  on  whether  to  use  ber  of  areas  in  w’hich  consider-  of  public  relations,  has  l^r. 
papers  to  advertise  and  if  we  newspapers  in  place  of  elec-  able  research  is  yet  needed,  elected  a  vicepresident  of  Hicks 
can  afford  a  thousand  lines  a  tronic  media,”  he  said.  Among  these  areas  are:  reader-  &  Greist,  Inc.,  New  York  adver- 

week,  do  we  reach  more  people  “Such  information,”  he  con-  (Continued  on  page  71)  tising  agency. 
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He  said  other  problems  have 
to  do  with  how  an  advertiser 
might  use  newspapers,  and  still 


Irving  Smith  Kogan,  director 
of  public  relations,  has  beer. 


Newspapers  Urged 
Recruitment  A  Big 

Report  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Tells 
What’s  Being  Done  on  Personnel 


Houston,  Tex. 
A  report  on  “What  Newspapers 
Are  Doing  to  Pump  New  Blood 
into  Their  News  Staffs,”  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention  here  this  week,  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  recommendation 
that  newspapers  give  themselves 
a  shot-in-the-arm  with  “an  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  program  to  in¬ 
terest  potential  personnel.” 

Carrying  out  a  mandate  of 
last  year’s  fraternity  conven¬ 
tion,  Pete  Eiden  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  sent  out 
a  questionnaire  last  April  to 
500  members  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  to  learn  what  is  being  done 
about  editorial  room  personnel 
training  and  recruitment. 

The  report  was  compiled  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  headed  by  George  W. 
Ford,  news  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deneret  News  and 
Telegram,  a  past  president  of 
the  Utah  professional  chapter. 
The  85  responses  came  from 
newspapers,  associations,  two 
universities  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.socia- 
tion. 

Many  Doinfc  Nolliing 

“The  reports,”  Mr.  Eiden 
noted,  “were  negative  and  posi¬ 
tive;  lengthy  and  short.  'They 
were  filed  by  editors,  publishers, 
personnel  managers,  promotion 
managers  and  business  mana¬ 
gers.  They  came  from  some  of 
the  nation’s  largest  newspapers 
and  from  some  of  the  smallest. 

“Virtually  every  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper  in 
America  was  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  information.  Many  did, 
but  many  did  not.  Some  of  those 
which  did  not  respond  may  be 
conducting  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Presumably,  how¬ 
ever,  many  are  doing  nothing, 
since  the  real  candidate  prob¬ 
lem  appears  to  be  with  the  small 
and  medium-size  dailies.” 

General  Obi^ervalions 

A  general  obsei-vation  of  the 
material  contained  in  this  report 
is  that: 

1.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest 
in  newspapering  as  a  career  on 


the  part  of  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  graduates. 

2.  There  is  a  segment  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  students  who  believe 
newspapering  to  offer  low  pay, 
poor  hours  and  limited  advance¬ 
ment  and  self-expression. 

3.  There  is  a  need  among 
newspapers  for  planned,  com¬ 
prehensive  training  programs 
for  personnel  entering  the  field 
from  college  and  high  school. 

4.  There  is  a  preference  for 
college  graduates  on  the  part  of 
larger  newspapers  and  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  by  smaller  newspapers. 

5.  There  are  many  activities 
now  sponsored  by  newspapers 
to  encourage  new  personnel  and 
then  to  train  them. 

6.  Newspapers  consider  a  col¬ 
lege  education  an  excellent  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  newspaper  career, 
but  that  because  newspapering 
is  better  learned  in  the  field  of 
experience  and  because  of  news¬ 
paper  stylization  there  is  a  need 
for  apprentice  training. 

“The  solution  appears  to  be 
an  aggressive  selling  program 
on  the  part  of  newspapers  to 
interest  potential  personnel 
through  liaison  with  schools  and 
colleges  and  through  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  columns. 
And  in  a  real  training  program 
for  apprentices,”  says  Mr. 
Eiden. 

Running  through  the  reports 
of  individual  newspapers  are  the 
time-honored  customs  of  con¬ 
ducting  students  on  plant  tours, 
offering  counsel  to  school  new’s- 
paper  staffs,  showing  films  about 
journalism,  publishing  weekly 
school-new's  pages,  etc. 

Some  of  the  things  that  pa¬ 
pers  are  doing  more  directly 
related  to  personnel  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  include  the 
following: 

ALABAMA 

The  Florence  Times  and  Tri- 
Cities  Daily  (Sheffield)  —  Pro¬ 
vide  part-time  employment  to 
college  and  high  school  students 
who  show  promise,  especially  in 
sporting  fields;  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  enter  the  field  through 
counseling  and  house  ads  pro¬ 
moting  University  of  Alabama 
journalism  school. 


to  Give 
Boost 

ARIZONA 

Tucson  Daily  Citizen  —  Con¬ 
ducts  a  summertime  “observer” 
program  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  allowing  a  selected  group 
to  accompany  reporters  at  no 
charge  and  without  pay,  with 
their  copy  going  to  the  assistant 
publisher  for  careful  criticism; 
hires  University  of  Arizona 
journalism  students  as  night  re¬ 
porters  and  as  summer  replace¬ 
ments;  conducts  seminars  at 
University  of  Arizona  to  en¬ 
courage  senior  students  to  enter 
journalism  instead  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  etc. 

ARKANSA.S 

Fort  Smith  American,  South- 
tvest  American  and  Southwest 
Times  Record — Sponsor  scholar¬ 
ships  at  Fort  Smith  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  maintain  student  loan  fund, 
employ  scholarship  winners 
when  possible  on  part-time  basis. 

CALIFORNIA 

Eureka  Newspapers — Sponsor 
annual  journalism  day  at  Hum¬ 
boldt  State  College  which  in¬ 
cludes  round-table  discussions, 
addresses  in  specific  fields, 
luncheon  with  VIP  newspaper¬ 
man  speaker;  hire  college  jour¬ 
nalism  students  as  part-timers; 
present  film  slide  story  of 
around-the-clock  newspaper 
operations. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner — Con¬ 
ducts  an  in-plant  apprenticeship 
training  program,  drawing  can¬ 
didates  from  copy  boy  and  li¬ 
brary  clerk  staffs  for  an  eight- 
month  trial  in  various  editorial 
departments.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  are  given  permanent  as¬ 
signments  as  first-year  news¬ 
men  when  possible. 

San  Diego  Union  and  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune  —  Conduct  year- 
around  training  program  for 
about  10  outstanding  university 
journalism  graduates  from 
throughout  the  nation.  Trainees 
are  paid  at  the  two-year  scale. 

FLORIDA 

Miami  Herald — Conducts  in¬ 
ternship  training  program  with 
University  of  Miami,  emplo3nng 
journalism  students  as  copy 
staff  members. 

St.  Petersburg  Times — Main¬ 
tains  scholarship  fund  ($250 
grants)  to  assist  college  trainees 
on  Times  staff;  employs  up  to 
10  college  J-school  students  in 
editorial  and  other  departments 
during  summer  on-job  rotation 


Comic  Artists 
Recruit  Teachers 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

When  Florida’s  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  Thomas  D.  Bailey  pon¬ 
dered  the  problem  of  interest¬ 
ing  students  in  the  teaching 
profession,  he  came  up  with 
an  answer  which  borrowed  a 
page-  from  the  newspapers. 
The  comic  pages,  that  is. 

W’hat,  Mr.  Bailey  asked 
himself,  would  most  effec¬ 
tively  catch  the  eye  and  at¬ 
tention  of  students?  That  was 
easy — comic  strip  characters. 

he  enlisted  the  aid  of 
syndicated  cartoonists  who 
live  in  Florida;  Bill  Perry, 
“Skeezix”;  Chic  Young, 
“Blondie”;  Zack  Mosley, 
“Smilin’  Jack”;  and  Bob  Vit- 
tur,  “.Myrtle”.  Each  drew  one 
cartoon  which  was  then  made 
into  a  poster  and  placed  on 
bulletin  boards  in  every  school 
in  the  state. 


basis  (some  classroom  training 
included) ;  conducts  similar  on- 
the-job  training  program  for 
high  school  students,  “gradu¬ 
ating”  them  to  college  trainee 
phase. 

ILLINOLS 

Bloomington  Daily  Panta- 
graph — This  year  began  “Pan- 
tagraph  Scholars”  program,  of¬ 
fering  two  scholarships  to  Illin¬ 
ois  Wesleyan  University, 
Scholarships  consist  of  $250  for 
tuition  and  fees,  $250  extra  for 
part-time  work  at  The  Panta- 
graph  during  the  year. 

Chicago  Heights  Star,  Home- 
wood-Flossmoor  Star  and  Park 
Forest  Star  —  Employ  high 
school  and  college  students  in¬ 
terested  in  journalism  in  edi¬ 
torial,  proof  room  and  photo. 
Provides  cash  scholarships  as 
needs  arise. 

Chicago  Tribune  —  Conducts 
no  major  recruitment  or  train¬ 
ing  program  because  of  great 
number  of  applications  received 
from  college  J-school  graduates 
and  availability  of  City  News 
Service-trained  young  newspa¬ 
permen. 

Peoria  Journal  Star  —  Em-  . 
ploys  high  school  and  Bradley 
University  students  part-time  in 
library  and  news  room.  Has  no  I 
scholarship  program  at  present,  ' 
but  contemplates  such  for  the  , 
future. 

Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Rockford  Register-Republic  — 
Maintain  close  contact  with  high 
school  and  college  journalism 
schools  in  quest  for  prospective 
newspapermen ;  employ  part- 
time  high  school  and  J-school 
students;  sponsor  four  carrier 
(Cohtinued  on  page  73) 
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Atlanta  Newspapers 
Suspended  For  Day 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Leaders  of  the  Internationa; 
Pressmen’s  Union  persuaded  lo¬ 
cal  members  to  cross  a  Mailei’s’ 
picket  line  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Coni^titntion  re¬ 
sumed  publishing  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  12,  after  a  one-day  sus¬ 
pension. 

Jack  Tarver,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  declared  the 
walkout  of  about  70  mailers, 
members  of  Local  34,  interna¬ 
tional  Mailers  Union  (Independ¬ 
ent),  was  an  illegal  strike.  The 
new  contract  signed  in  July  in¬ 
cluded  no-strike  and  arbitration 
clauses. 

Harold  A.  Hosier,  president  of 
IMU,  acknowledged  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Tarver  on  Thursday  that 
the  walkout  had  violated  the 
contract.  He  expressed  the  un¬ 
ion’s  regrets  and  said  the  work¬ 
ers  would  return  to  their  jobs, 
reserving  the  right  to  arbitrate 
discharge  of  seven  of  the  total 
force  of  S.!. 

Management  also  obtained  a 
concession  to  employ  as  many 
of  the  28  emergency  workers  as 
it  may  desire. 

First  to  reappear  was  the 
Constitution  with  an  eight-page 
paper  for  Tuesday  morning. 
The  Journal  contained  42  pages 
that  afternoon  and  on  Thursday 
the  A.M.  edition  had  60  pages 
and  the  P.M.  edition  80  pages. 

Slowdown  Reported 

For  a  week  preceding  the 
w’alkout  there  had  been  a  slow¬ 
down  in  the  pressroom  and 
mailing  room,  as  the  union  ex¬ 
ploited  a  charge  of  a  speedup 
in  the  conveyor  line  and  made 
propaganda  out  of  the  death  of 
a  worker  on  that  line.  He  had 
suffered  a  cardiac  condition. 

On  Saturday  the  situation 
shaped  up  into  a  crisis  when 
Leonard  M.  Sagot,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  secretary  -  treasurer  of 
IMU,  came  here  to  address  a 
chapel  meeting  which  got  under 
way  at  10  P.M.,  the  lunch  pe¬ 
riod.  Mr.  Sagot  undertook  the 
slow,  careful  reading  of  the 
voluminous  mailers’  contract 
and  the  meeting  dragged  out. 

Just  before  midnight  the  man¬ 
agement,  having  recruited  help 
from  around  the  plant,  gave  the 
individual  mailers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  report  for  work.  On 
their  refusal  they  were  notified 
of  dismissal.  'The  substitute 
crews  handled  a  press  run  of 


400,000  papers  and  the  mailing 
room  work  was  finished  around 
9  A.M.  Sunday. 

Robert  Bissell,  pi-esident  of 
the  mailers’  local,  said  picket 
lines  were  set  up  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  “fired”  and 
“locked  out.”  He  reported  that 
the  union’s  chapel  meeting  was 
broken  up  by  police. 

Decline  To  Enter 

Pressmen  declined  to  cross  the 
picket  lines  on  Sunday,  but  all 
other  workers  reported  on  their 
jobs.  The  management  accused 
the  pressmen  of  a  contract  vio¬ 
lation  and  two  vicepresidents, 
George  Googe  and  John  Dean- 
drade,  of  the  International  came 
here  to  talk  with  the  men.  Seven 
pressmen  went  to  work  Monday 
night  and  a  full  crew  went  in 
Tuesday. 

• 

More  Appliances 
In  Minn.  Homes 

Minneapolis 

Increased  use  in  Minnesota 
homes  of  major  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  especially  automatic 
clothes  dryers  with  a  32  per  cent 
increase  in  family  ownership,  is 
one  of  the  highlights  from  the 
Minnesota  Homemaker  Suiwey 
No.  9  published  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Other  highlights  include: 

All  frozen  meat  pies  show  in¬ 
creases  in  percent  of  Minnesota 
families  buying.  Frozen  fruit 
pies  show  63  per  cent  increase 
in  families  buying. 

Soft  drink  buying  families  are 
increasing  in  Minnesota,  up  10 
per  cent  over  last  year. 

A  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  of  Minnesota  families 
buying  pancake  mix. 

No  particular  brand  domi¬ 
nance  in  girdles  as  112  brands 
were  reported  by  Minnesota 
adult  women. 

• 

Reports  on  CD 

Joseph  B.  Tierney,  Sotith 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  staff 
writer,  has  completed  a  series 
of  articles  on,  “Can  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Save  You?”  Mr.  Tierney’s 
stories  are  based  primarily  on 
the  Civil  Defense  System  as  set 
up  in  the  Midwest,  but  he  re¬ 
views  what  has  happened  to 
Civil  Defense  since  it  was 
founded  in  1951. 


BIG  EDITION — A  standout  item 
in  the  dormitory  decorating  con¬ 
test  at  Notre  Dame  before  the 
football  victory  by  Navy  was  this 
giant-size  replica  of  the  South. 
Bend  Tribune.  No  one  was  in  a 
mood,  after  the  game,  to  send  up 
a  replate. 


Washington  Star 
Executives  Named 

Washington 
Newbold  Noyes  Jr.  has  been 
advanced  from  the  position  of 
assistant  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  executive  editor. 

John  Hoy  Kauffmann,  assist¬ 
ant  business  managei*,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Crosby  N.  Boyd  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Mr.  Boyd  re¬ 
mains  as  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Evening  Star 
Newspaper  Co. 

•Associate  Editor 
J.  W.  Thompson  Jr.  becomes 
associate  editor  in  another 
change.  John  H.  Cline  continues 
as  associate  editor  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page. 

“William  Hill,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  move  into  the 
newly  created  position  of  fea¬ 
tures  and  Sunday  editor.” 

The  appointees  are  members 
of  the  Noyes  and  Kauffmann 
families,  long  associated  with 
the  Star. 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Noyes  who  was 
associate  editor,  and  he  also 
is  a  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany;  Mr.  Kauffmann  is  the  son 
of  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company;  Mr. 
Thompson  is  the  grandson  of 
Theodore  W.  Noyes,  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star. 


Tax  Assailed 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


Post  and  Siindag  American  and 
WBAL,  and  William  D.  Mac¬ 
millan,  attorney  of  the  Sun- 
papers  and  WMAR-TV,  said  the 
ordinances  were  of  doubtful 
validity. 

.Agencies  lA'oiild  Cut 

A  statement  filed  by  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Gamble,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  declared  the  t. 
tax  on  the  cost  of  ad  space  and 
time,  to  be  borne  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  a  tax  on  media  re¬ 
ceipts,  to  be  paid  by  the  media, 
would  defeat  its  own  revenue¬ 
raising  purpose. 

“We  estimate,”  he  said,  “that 
the  advertising  placed  by  agen¬ 
cies  for  national  accounts  in 
Baltimore  media  now  accounts 
for  30  to  50%  or  more  of  the 
media  revenues. 

“We  believe  that  such  a  tax 
— such  as  increase  in  the  cost 
of  advertising  in  Baltimore— 
will  inevitably  cause  agencies 
and  their  clients  throughout  the 
country  to  review  their  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Baltimore  media  and 
may  well  lead,  in  many  cases, 
to  curtailment  of  these  expendi¬ 
tures. 

‘This  decline  in  taxable  rev- 
enue  will  be  in  addition,  of  I 
course,  to  the  decline  in  use  of 
advertising  by  your  local  com¬ 
panies  and  merchants,  who  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  afford  to 
advertise  on  the  same  scale  and 
who  will  thus  be  severely  penal¬ 
ized  in  their  selling  activities. 

“This  is  why  no  city,  or  state, 
in  the  United  States  has  im¬ 
posed  or  seriously  considered  a 
tax  on  advertising  alone. 

“It  is  why  all  recent  proposals 
to  extend  even  regular  sales 
taxes  to  cover  advertising  sen- 
ices  have  been  withdrawn  or 
defeated.” 

The  budget  and  finance  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  have  its  budget 
and  revenue  estimates  ready  for 
council  action  early  next  week. 

• 

Katz  Agency  Embarks 
On  Expansion  Plan 

The  Katz  Agency,  national 
advertising  representatives,  has 
embarked  on  a  three-level  ex¬ 
pansion  program  involving  the 
creation  of  a  new  vicepresi- 
dential  post,  a  50%  expansion 
of  office  space,  and  the  addition 
of  20  people  to  the  sales  staff 
by  next  March  5. 

Daniel  Denenholz,  who  pio¬ 
neered  the  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  activities  of  the  agency,  hM 
ben  elected  vicepresident  in  . 
charge  of  research-promotion.  I 
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THE  MEETING  WILL 
COME  TO  ORDER’ 

Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


BETTER  GET  BACK 
ON  THE  NEST 

Parsil,  Toledo  Blade 


THE  WAY  THE 
BALL  BOUNCES 

Thiele,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News 


Media  Buyer  Talks 
of  “Ad  Package” 


Selling  newspaper  advertising 
in  “packages”  was  envisioned  as 
a  “next  step”  this  week  by  An¬ 
ton  Bondy,  supervisor  of  print 
media  for  Lever  Brothers,  ad¬ 
dressing  a  luncheon  meeting 
(N’ov.  14)  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Yale  Club,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Bondy,  recalling  the  de¬ 
funct  “National  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network,”  related  his 
“Package  Idea”  to  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company’s  predic¬ 
tions  of  marketing  by  the  geo¬ 
graphical  units,  tenned  “Inter- 
urbia,  the  Super- Metropolitan 
Market  Areas  of  the  Future.” 

Inlerurbun  Markets 

Specifically  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bondy  as  interurban  markets 
ripe  for  newspaper  packages 
were: 

“Southern  California,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  populated  area  from 
San  Francisco  through  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  clear  to  San  Diego. 

“Eastern  seacoast,  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Richmond,  Va. 

“Great  Lakes,  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  from  Cleveland 
through  Toledo  and  up  into  De¬ 
troit. 

“As  these  continuous  belts  of 
populated  areas  become  more 
ond  more  realistic,  advertisers 
"■ill  undoubtedly  build  their 
oiarketing  and  advertising  plans 
around  this  interurbia  concept,” 
Mr.  Bondy  said. 

“This  concept  of  the  news- 
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paper  package  is  certainly  one 
on  which  the  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  should 
focus  some  thinking. 

“Your  competition  in  other 
media  is  selling  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger  packages.  Perhaps  Daily 
Newspapers  will  have  to  offer 
some  sort  of  package  to  keep 
maintaining  their  present  share 
of  national  advertising  dollar.” 

Mr.  Bondy  agreed  the  “bond 
of  ownership”  made  selling  of 
newspaper  packages  easier  than 
they  might  otherwise  be.  He 
gave  as  an  “outstanding  ex¬ 
ample”  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Group  of  three  newspapers, 
which  sell  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  three  papers. 

“Result  —  in  1956,  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Newpaper  Group 
carried  1,.300,000  lines  which  is 
probably  w’ell  above  the  average 
for  newspapers  with  12,  13,  and 
16  thousand  circulation,”  Mr. 
Bondy  commented. 

The  Lever  Brothers  executive 
gave  a  number  of  reasons  why 
newspapers  were  so  “generally 
used  for  special  purposes,  such 
as  introducing  new  products, 
rather  than  for  continuity  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Mr.  Bondy  asserted 
that  the  share  of  the  national 
advertiser’s  dollar  being  spent 
in  daily  newspapers  has  not 
been  going  up. 

.Ad  Discounts 

Mr.  Bondy  suggested  that  by 
the  yardsticks  advertisers  use  to 
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compare  media  (cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  messages  delivered  or  total 
dollars  needed  to  cover  the 
country)  they  may  think  of 
“other  media  as  less  expensive 
than  newspapers.” 

“What  is  welcome  news  for 
national  advertisers  is  the  great 
groundswell  which  seems  cur¬ 
rent  among  newspapers  to  make 
newspaper  rates  more  attractive 
to  the  national  advertiser,”  Mr. 
Bondy  said. 

“Other  media  offer  discounts 
to  their  customers,  and  they’ve 
found  sliding  scales  a  very  po¬ 
tent  tool  for  leading  the  adver¬ 
tiser  into  greater  use  of  their 
medium. 

“Daily  newspapers  have 
found  sliding  scale  rates  a  most 
useful  means  of  building  retail 
linage.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
same  scales  would  help  focus  the 
national  advertisers’  attention 
a  little  more  closely  on  daily 
newspapers  as  a  medium  to 
carry  his  continuity  advertising. 

“Leaders  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  might  well  look  for  some 
uniform  standard  on  setting 
sliding  scales. 

Rule  Differential 

“Jlerchandisers  are  aware 
that  simplicity  in  package  de¬ 
sign  can  help  to  make  a  sale.  I 
suggest  that  in  setting  daily 
newspaper  discount  structures, 
simplicity  and  uniformity  will 
help  make  it  easier  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  want  to  buy.” 

Mr.  Bondy  is  a  member  of  the 
newspaper  committee  of  the 
association  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  w'hich  is  concerned  with  the 
differential  between  local  and 
national  rates  on  newspapers. 

“The  ANA  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  question  the  level  of 


newspaper  rates  as  such,  but 
rather  is  concerned  with  the  dif¬ 
ferential  which  it  considers  dis¬ 
criminatory,”  he  said.  “As  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  we  must  also 
point  out  that  the  existence  of  a 
differential  represents  a  subsidy 
to  the  private  brands  promoted 
by  large  retail  chains  with 
which  the  nationally  advertised 
brands  must  compete.” 

• 

Lever  Nears 
“Maximum” 

In  Comics 

Lever  Brothers  last  Sunday 
(Nov.  10)  added  a  new  half-page 
every  third  week  to  its  52-week 
half-page  contract  for  Pepso- 
dent  in  Puck,  The  Comic  Week¬ 
ly.  It  promotes  Lux  liquid. 

The  addition  brings  the  total 
contract  to  about  $1,600,000 
(year  or  close  to  Puck’s  maxi¬ 
mum)  volume  and  frequency 
discount  offer,  Hugh  Davis,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  said.  The  maximum  dis¬ 
count  of  35  percent  is  reached 
through  a  dollar  volume  of  $1,- 
700,000  and  78  insertions,  Mr. 
Davis  said. 

The  Pepsodent  advertising  in¬ 
volving  $1,400,000  was  started 
last  August,  following  a  year 
long  and  successful  test  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  comics  by 
Lever.  (E&P,  Aug.  24,  1957, 
page  22).  Other  items  in  the 
Chicago  test  contract  were 
Whisk,  Imperial  Margarine, 
Dove  and  Surf.  The  contract 
called  for  104  pages  in  51  weeks 
at  a  cost  of  $450,000. 
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1,000  to  Participate 
In  PR  Conference 


Philadelphia 

More  than  1,000  executives 
from  many  states  and  several 
foreign  countries  are  expected 
to  register  at  the  10th  National 
Public  Relations  Conference 
opening  here  Sunday,  Nov.  17. 
The  four-day  meeting  is  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

Conference  registrants  will 
represent  business,  industry, 
transportation,  education,  gov¬ 
ernment,  financial  institutions, 
health  and  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  press,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  counseling  firms.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel. 

Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  will  speak  at  the 
annual  dinner  on  Tuesday  (Nov. 
19)  at  which  Dan  J.  Forrestal, 
national  president  of  PRSA,  and 
manager  of  public  relations, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company, 
St.  Louis,  will  preside.  Mr. 
Reed’s  subject  will  be  “Pros¬ 
pects  for  People’s  Capitalism.” 

Reuben  B.  Robertson  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Champion  Paper 
and  Fibre  Company,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and  former  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  will  address  the 
luncheon  which  will  close  the 
conference  the  following  day. 
His  theme  will  be  “Public  Rela¬ 
tions  in  an  Insecure  World.” 

(Note:  Dan  Forrestal  tells  of 
the  role  of  printed  communica¬ 
tions  media  in  Public  Relations 
— on  Page  18.) 

For  the  first  time  in  PRSA 
history,  a  membership  meeting 
will  be  convened  as  the  first 
function  of  the  conference  on 
Sunday  evening.  Plans  will  be 
announced  for  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  growth  and  society  de¬ 
velopment. 

Keynote  Feature 

The  official  program  wdll  open 
Monday  morning,  following  a 
welcome  by  John  K.  Murphy, 
general  conference  chairman, 
who  is  manager  of  community 
relations,  Pennsylvania  Railroad* 
and  Walter  G.  Barlow,  program 
chairman,  who  is  executive  vice- 
president,  Opinion  Research  Cor¬ 
poration. 

A  keynote  feature,  “Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Public  Relations,” 
starring  Wilbur  Evans  will  pre¬ 
cede  a  forum  discussion  of 
“Mass  Communication — Yester¬ 
day,  Today,  Tomorrow.”  Partici¬ 
pants  will  include  Orvil  E.  Dry- 
foos,  president,  Clifton  Daniel, 
assistant  to  the  managing  edi¬ 


tor,  and  James  B.  Reston,  chief 
Washington  correspondent,  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Robert 
E.  MacNeal,  president,  Curtis 
Publishing  Company;  Ben 
Hibbs,  editor,  Saturday  Evening 
Post;  Ted  Patrick,  editor.  Holi¬ 
day;  Margaret  Hickey,  public 
affairs  editor.  Ladies  Home 
Journal;  Robert  E.  Eastman, 
president,  and  Oliver  Treyz, 
vicepresident,  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

The  forum  will  conclude  with 
a  prediction  for  “The  Next  43 
Years”  by  Richard  M.  Barr,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsellor.  New 
York. 

At  the  Tuesday  luncheon 
meeting  a  “Newsweek  Peri¬ 
scope”  panel  will  be  moderated 
by  Kenneth  Crawford,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  manager  of  the  news 
magazine.  A  “PRSA  informa¬ 
tion  exchange”  session  will  be 
held  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Wednesday  morning  there  will 
be  an  “International  Breakfast” 
at  which  visitors  from  outside 
the  United  States  will  be  spe¬ 
cial  guests.  The  final  general 
session  of  the  conference  on 
Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to 
consideration  of  “The  public  re¬ 
lations  man’s  fundamental  role.” 
This  role  will  'oe  discussed  from 
an  international  viewpoint  by 
Timothy  H.  Traverse-Healy,  di¬ 
rector,  F.  C.  Pritchard,  Wood  & 
Partners,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land;  and  from  a  company  stand¬ 
point  by  Milton  Fairman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  Borden 
Company,  New  York. 

Incorporated  in  1948,  PRSA 
resulted  from  a  merger  of  the 
National  Association  of  Public 
Relations  Counsel  in  the  East 
and  the  American  Council  of 
Public  Relations  in  the  West, 
representing  a  combined  total 
of  approximately  600  public  re¬ 
lations  people.  Today  there  are 
more  than  2,600  members  and 
associates. 

The  society  has  always  placed 
strong  emphasis  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  being  a  profession  with 
standards  of  practice.  In  1954  it 
adopted  a  code  of  standards  to 
which  each  new  member  or  asso¬ 
ciate  must  subscribe. 

• 

Heads  Press  Club 

Los  Angeles 

Humphrey  Owen,  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  writer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club  for  the 
1957-1958  term.  He  succeeds 
Joe  Quinn,  City  News  Service. 


AFA  Has  Capital 
Listening  Post 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Within  30  minutes  after  the 
Baltimore  City  Council  heard 
proposals  for  a  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  space  (E  &  P,  Nov.  9, 
page  9),  William  P.  Tidwell, 
head  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America’s  office  here,  had 
received  the  news. 

C.  James  Proud,  AFA  presi¬ 
dent,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  that  the  recently 
opened  Washington  office 
(E  &  P,  Sept.  21,  page  50)  has 
been  functioning  “very  satis¬ 
factorily”  and  “already  is  an 
excellent  sounding  board.” 
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Ward’s  Aims 
At'NewImage’ 
In  Store  Ads 


Chicago 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
stands  at  the  crossroads  of  a 
new  retail  advertising  concept 
in  which  newspapers  share  70% 
of  store  promotional  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Arthur  H.  Truitt,  retail  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Ward’s, 
said  the  organization’s  560 
stores  develops  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  sales 
volume.  Ward’s  is  no  longer 
largely  mail  order  business,  he 
told  members  of  the  Advertising 
Executives  Club  here  Nov.  11. 

Ward’s  uses  650  newspapers. 

“Ward’s  all-company  promo¬ 
tional  expenditures,  including 
catalog,  retail  and  display,  total 
over  $50,000,000  annually,”  he 
said.  “Of  this,  well  over  $20,- 
000,000  goes  into  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  in  all 
forms.” 

Out  of  this  $20,000,000  an¬ 
nual  retail  budget,  15%  goes  to 
cover  home  office  staff  and  all 
preparation  costs.  The  85%  re¬ 
maining  goes  directly  into  media 
and  store  publicity  costs,  Mr. 
Truitt  said. 

“A  new  ‘corporate  image’  is 
beginning  to  form  within  the 
heart  of  the  organization,”  he 
related.  “It  will  require  time  to 
create  and  accurately  mirror 
this  new  ‘image’  in  all  our  far- 
flung  distribution  facilities  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  ‘image’ — 
this  new  concept — is  being  and 
will  be  created  through  many 
forms  of  direct  and  indirect 
activities  wdthin  the  company 
and  at  the  point  of  sale.  Retail 
advertising  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole.” 


Self-Service 
Trend  Called 
Ad  Stimulus 


“Automation”  in  selling  will 
be  required  to  move  the  un¬ 
precedented  mountains  of  mer¬ 
chandise  American  industry  will 
produce  over  the  next  seven 
years,  according  to  John  On  i 
Young.  1 

In  an  article  for  the  Novem-  " 
her  issue  of  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
formation  Committee  publica¬ 
tion  Newsprint  Facts,  the 
founder  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
said  this  kind  of  selling  means 
a  greatly  increased  role  for  ad¬ 
vertising  wdth  major  emphasis 
on  newspapers. 

Mr.  Young  declared: 

“Between  now  and  1965  we 
may  expect  that  attention  will 
shift  increasingly  from  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  to  our  ability  to 
sell  what  we  are  equipped  to 
produce.  The  trend  to  self-serv¬ 
ice  will  require  more  intensive 
pre-selling  in  local  markets. 
Newspapers,  because  of  their 
proximity  and  therefore  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  to  local  mar¬ 
kets,  should  have  particular  sig¬ 
nificance.” 

If  vastly  increased  ad  linage 
for  newspapers  is  to  materialiie, 
Mr.  Young  added,  “the  bridge 
between  expectation  and  realiza¬ 
tion  must  be  built  on  founda¬ 
tions  of  long-range  planning  and 
paved  with  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  medium  and  its  sup¬ 
pliers.” 

The  publication  in  which  the 
article  appears  is  issued  by  a 
representative  group  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  pi’oducers. 


New  Ad  Mai^iager 

Arthur  Sherrill  has  hoen  ap 
pointed  national  advertisinp 
manager  of  the  Ne^v  York  Htt- 
aid  Tribune,  it  is  announced  by 
John  D.  Thees,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Sherrill  was  vice- 
president  and  advertising  diree 
tor  of  American  Home  maga 
zine  and  prior  to  that  he  wa; 
sales  director  of  lFo»mH'.s  Dfl." 
He  had  previously  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Young  &  Rubicam. 


Section  for  Cuba 

Orlando,  Fla 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  this 
week  published  a  32-page  Cubar 
Tourist  Edition  as  a  supplement 
ot  its  Sunday  Florida  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  tabloid  section  con¬ 
tained  five  pages  of  editoria 
material  in  color. 
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!  Section  Edited 

^  Advertiser  •  Newspaper  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Rambler  Sales  Rise 
In  ‘2nd  Dinosaur  Age’ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

I  American  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  which  recently  discon- 
*  tinued  its  Nash  and  Hudson  cars,  is  placing  65%  of  its  total 
advertising  appropriation  in  large-size  newspap>er  ads  and 
already  plans  to  increase  its  newspaper  schedules  for  its  ’58 
Rambler  Six,  Rebel  V-8  and  the  Ambassador  V-8. 

Balance  of  the  budget  has  been  divided  among  other  media 
as  follows:  magazines,  17%; 

radio,  8%;  and  TV  and  miscel-  said,  sales  were  up  120.9%. 
laneous  media,  10%.  George  Romney,  president  of 

This  bid  to  increase  its  ex-  American  Motors,  described 
panding  grasp  on  the  overall  these  spectacular  sales  increases 
car  market  actually  goes  back  as  being  “the  best  in  Rambler 
to  the  success  American  Motors  history.” 
achieved  when  it  officially 

Unique  Problem 


stresses  overall  compactness  in  of  what  American  Motors  is 
its  Rambler,  its  advertising  pro-  doing  to  solve  car  owners’  prob- 
gram  out  of  Geyer  Advertising,  lems. 

Inc.,  Detroit,  is  built  on  a  long, 

sturdy  wheelbase.  Ri'U'blvr  Dealers 

How  this  unique  problem  was  One  telling  aspect  of  this  suc- 
solved  effectively  demonstrates  cess  story  is  dealer  acceptance 
a  basic  philosophy  at  Geyer  Ad-  of  the  Rambler.  Since  Jan.  1 
vertising:  to  study  the  client’s  through  Sept.  30  of  this  year, 
problems  and  solve  them,  not  by  American  Motors  had  franchised 
formula  or  conventional  Indus-  552  new  dealers,  including  123 
try  precedent,  but  by  utilizing  in  September.  This  brought  the 
the  full,  versatile  power  of  the  dealer  body  to  2,200  on  Oct.  1, 
agency’s  creative  team.  with  additional  new  dealers 

Geyer’s  creative  department  being  added  daily,  according  to 
studied  the  problem  from  eveiy  John  W.  Raisbeck,  vicepresident 
facet  including,  of  course,  com-  of  automotive  sales, 
petitive  advertising  and  conven-  According  to  Geyer  execu- 
tional  approaches.  tives,  dealer  reaction  to  Rambler 

Newspapers  were  given  the  newspaper  advertising,  as  com- 
anchor-man  assignment  on  the  pared  with  other  media,  is  “ex¬ 
media  team  because  of  their  ceptionally  favorable.”  Dealers 
“flexibility  and  ability  to  time  in  most  cases  are  strong  sup- 
schedules  to  news  or  current  porters  of  newspapers  partially 
conditions,  and  for  their  identi-  because  “newspaper  ads  give  the 
fication  with  local  Rambler  dealer’s  name  and  address  so 


CASE  STUDY 


American  Motors  has  the 
unique  problem  of  selling  the 
dual  fact  that  Rambler  cars  give 
“the  best  of  both”  lai'ge  Ameri¬ 
can  car  room  and  comfort  and 
small  European  car  economy  and 
ease  of  handling. 

But  while  American  Motors 


opened  “the  second  dinosaur  both  la 

age”  in  November  of  last  year  room  and  c 

with  a  cartoon-style  newspaper  small  European  car  e. 
ad  in  31  test  cities  telling  “The  handlmg. 

Story  of  the  Man  Who  Bought  while  Ameru 

A  Dinosaur.” 

Life  in  Old  Reptile  i 

leStoiy^v-  I 

The  dinosaur  represented  the  ueManW^  ^ 

"over-grown  automobile”  whose  -  a  T 
size  and  gas  consumption  ulti- 
mately  caused  its  unhappy 

owner  to  forsake  it  for  a  more  *  ^ 

compact  but  roomy  Rambler. 

This  humorous  approach, 
which  showed  there’s  life  in  the 

old  reptile  yet,  marked  a  radical  ^  ^ 

departure  from  the  usual  auto- 

motive  ad,  and  American  Motoi-s 

was  overwhelmed  by  public  and 

dealer  response. 

Almost  immediately  the  major  j;,^****’ 

part  of  the  1957  advertising  ap- 
propriation  was  put  into  an  ad-  \ 
vertising  campaign  stressing  %  r 

humor  in  newspapers,  Sunday  -» 

®'^Ppl^JJ^nts,  magazines  and  on 

Today,  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can  Motors’  dinosaur-hunting  A*®***^^^** 
campaign  and  the  humorous  ap- 

proach  is  being  dramatically  re-  i  ,, 

fleeted  in  brontosaurus-sized  V'-i 

salp  figures  and  advertising 

catinp,  climaxed  by  the  com-  r  ^  H 

pany’s  recent  exuberant  an-  I  n 

nouncement  that  Rambler  sales  I  P 

w  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  ^  ^ 

up  31%  over  the  DIFFERENT  AD  T 

comparable  period  of  1956.  In  which  have  identif 

One  alone,  the  announcement  have  dra 
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dealers.” 

Theme-wise,  Geyer  came  up 
with  “the  second  dinosaur  age.” 
This  has  produced  some  wholly 
original  solutions  which  have 
paid  off  not  only  at  the  point- 
of-sale,  but  which  have  done 
much  to  make  the  public  aware 


^llCOHOW  ' 


I  , '  it  ^  ^ 


DIFFERENT  AD  TECHNIQUES— —The  humor  and  off-beat  techniques 
which  have  identified  much  of  American  Motor's  Rambler  campaign 
have  drawn  letters  of  praise  from  scheduled  media. 


that  prospective  customers  know 
where  to  go  to  see  the  cars.” 

However,  American  Motors  ad 
executives  feel  that  newspapers 
could  do  a  better  on-the-spot  job 
of  merchandising  the  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  dealer  level  to  make 
the  factory-placed  advertising 
more  effective. 

Another  indication  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Rambler  advertising,  but 
perhaps  even  more  of  a  tribute 
to  the  quality  of  the  Rambler,  is 
the  car’s  high  resale  value.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association’s 
used  car  guide  monthly  reports. 
Rambler  resale  values  through¬ 
out  the  year  have  topped  the 
average  of  all  major  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  low-cost  field. 

The  latest  analysis,  issued 
Oct.  7,  showed  that  Rambler 
continued  to  lead  in  resale  value 
among  .all  low-priced  cars  and 
nine  of  the  11  higher-priced 
makes  in  all  eight  geographic 
regions  of  the  U.  S.  This  analy¬ 
sis  covered  used  cars  that  were 
sold  new  in  1954-56. 

High  Coupon  Return 

One  reason  why  E.  B.  Brogan, 
Rambler  advertising  manager,  is 
linking  sales  to  the  current  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  the  high 
rate  of  coupon  returns.  The 
dinosaur  ad,  for  example,  in¬ 
cluded  offers  of  free  booklets. 

First  inkling  of  the  success  of 
this  program  came  after  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  test  dinosaur 
newspaper  ad  in  31  cities.  More 
than  5,000  people  sent  in  for  the 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Written  Word  Basic 


Communications  Key 


By  Dan  J.  Forrestal 

Manager  of  Public  Relalions,  Monsanto  Clicmiral  Company 
and  President  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America 


The  im|X)rtance  and  potential  permanence  of  “the  written 
word”  keep  my  caution  meter  clicking  as  I  attempt  to  fore¬ 
cast  "what’s  ahead  for  public  relations” — for  I  am  quite 
aware  that  some  sharp-eyed,  clip-saving  reader  may  dig  this 
out  10  years  from  now  and  proclaim  “here’s  a  prediction 
which  missed  the  mark.” 


For  the  written  word  has  a 
peculiar  habit  of  undergoing  no 


A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 


transformation  as  the  years  go  Forrestal  was  associated  with 


the  Globe-Democrat  for  19  years. 


And  perhaps  this  is  why  pub-  where  he  served  in  various  ca- 
lic  relations  people  are  so  re-  pncities  in  the  editorial  depart- 


spectful  of  “the  written  word,”  went,  including  positions  as  fea- 
for  they  know  it  is  the  most  ba-  editor,  picture  editor,  war 

sic  and  understandable  key  to  correspondent  and  assistant 
all  communications  as  well  as  managing  editor. 
the  most  permanent.  Perhaps  In  overseas  assignments  in 
here,  too,  lies  the  clue  to  the  19.', 5  and  191,6,  he  also  repre- 
respect  all  PR  folks  have  for  sented  North  American  News- 
all  printed  media,  in  general,  paper  Alliance  and  Columbia 
and  the  press,  in  particular.  Broadcasting  System. 

«  T-  D  .•  After  he  resigned  as  assistant 

d-lense  Perspeclive  '  .  . 

managing  editor  of  the  Globe- 

In  attempting  to  talk  about  Democrat,  he  came  to  Monsanto 
tomorrow  in  public  relations,  it  in  January,  191,7. 
is  necessary,  I  think,  to  cast  a  _ 


glance  at  today  and  yesterday, 
too —  a  three-tense  perspective 
I  have  tried  to  achieve  in  an 
appraisal  I  have  Just  written  for 
the  program  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America’s 
Tenth  Annual  Meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Nov.  18-20.  It  goes  like 
this: 

The  optimist  says:  “Look 
at  all  that  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  has 
accomplished  in  10  short 
years.” 

The  pessimist  says:  “May¬ 
be  we’ve  climbed  a  step,  but 
the  stairway  ahead  is  so  steep 
— and  there  is  so  much  we 
haven’t  accomplished.” 

And  somewhere  between 
these  views  is  that  magic 
middleland  where  perspective 
is  achieved.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  is  a  mixture  of  patience 
and  impatience,  nicely  bal¬ 
anced. 

It  seems  to  this  observer 
that  both  impatience  and  pa¬ 
tience  are  ne^ed.  Without  the 
former,  we  became  lackadaisi¬ 
cal.  Without  the  latter,  we  be¬ 
come  frustrated. 

Similarly,  the  pessimists 
are  needed  to  offset  the  opti¬ 
mists — and  vice  versa.  For 
both  are  right;  PRSA  has 
accomplished  a  lot  in  a  dec¬ 
ade;  PRSA  has  a  whale  of  a 
job  ahead  of  it. 


‘Beefing  Up’ 


Dan  J.  Forrestal 


ing,  a  program  of  two-way  com¬ 
munications  with  such  “public*” 
as  stockholders,  customers,  em-  ^ 
ployes,  suppliers,  and  the  people 
who  live  in  our  communities. 

The  people  in  these  “audi¬ 
ences,”  all  of  them,  are  inter¬ 
ested — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  editors  are  interest^ 
in  the  progress  being  made  to¬ 
day  by  American  companies  and 
organizations.  Any  news  which 
affects  the  welfare  of  so  many 
is  obviously  basic  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  PR  specialists  and  jour¬ 
nalists  alike.  It  is  my  hope  that  t 
an  even  better  understanding  * 
between  these  two  groups  can 
be  brought  about,  and  that 
PRSA  will  be  a  major  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  doing. 


tion,  80  years  old  and  85,000 
strong.  Ditto  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  81  years  old 
and  81,000  strong. 

How  fitting  it  is  that  there 
does  exist  a  society  which  is 
destined  to  serve  as  the  na¬ 
tional  vehicle  for  the  mature, 
thoughtful  development  of 
public  relations  as  a  profes- 


Knowledge  of 
Client’s  Goal 
Vital  To  PR 


Submission  of  public  relations 


sion — a  society  whose  strength  plans  which  are  not  grounded 
lies  in  the  dedicated  efforts  of  on  a  basic  understanding  of  a 


several  thousand  people  who  prospective  client’s  business  was 
witness  daily  the  need  for,  scored  by  Ward  Stevenson,  pres- 


Plainly,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  important  areas  of 
our  professional  development. 
Our  Code  of  Ethics  will  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  “beefing  up” 
in  the  years  ahead;  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  professional  practice 
will  have  to  become  more  defi¬ 
nite,  more  specific,  more 
spelled-out;  our  Judical  Coun¬ 
cil  will  need  a  plainer  set  of 
“ground  rules”;  our  eligibility 
standards  will  require  con¬ 
stant  vigiliance;  and  our 
member  services  will  cry  for 
greater  scope  as  well  as 
greater  depth. 

Our  society’s  budget  will, 
of  necessity,  call  for  strength¬ 
ening;  our  publications  will 
require  greater  attention, 
closer  monitoring;  and  our 
membership  ranks  will  need 
fresh  blood,  new  faces,  un¬ 
tapped  energies. 

From  our  tenth  year  van¬ 
tage  point,  these  needs  are 
not  only  challenging — but  nor¬ 
mal. 

The  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  110  years  old  and 
160,000  strong,  faced  most  of 
these  problems  in  its  tenth 
year  and  still  faces  many  of 
these  problems  today.  Ditto 
the  American  Bar  Associa- 


and  validity  of,  this  fascinat-  ident.  General  Public  Relations, 
ing  specialty  called  “PR”.  Inc.,  in  a  recent  address  in  Los 
That  society  is  the  Public  Angeles. 

Nations  Society  of  America.  Speaking  before  the  Los  An- 
r  ^  .  geles  Publicity  Club  Clinic,  Mr. 

a”  *  Stevenson  blamed  public  rela- 


Relations  Society  of  America.  Speaking  before  the  Los  An- 
r  ^  .  geles  Publicity  Club  Clinic,  Mr. 

a”  *  Stevenson  blamed  public  rela- 

Several  studious  observers  tions  men  and  management  men 


Several  studious  observers  tions  men  and  management  men 
have  commented  that  “public  re-  alike  for  the  practice  he  ciiti- 
lations  is  the  fastest  growing  cized. 

profession  in  the  nation,”  and  I  “On  all  sides  we  see  public  re¬ 
know  of  no  reason  to  challenge  lations  people  submitting  pro- 
this  opinion,  nor  do  I  know  of  posals  to  prospective  clients  or 
any  reason  why  the  phenomenal  their  company  management  be- 
rate-of-growth  of  the  profession  fore  they  have  any  real  basic 
would  not  be  maintained.  iinHAvsfnTidintr  of  the  snecific 


understanding  of  the  specific 
have  clients  business  and  the  specific 


Several  “estimators”  have  clients  business  and  the  speciuc 
said  there  are  now  about  100,-  client’s  problems,”  Mr.  Steves- 
000  persons  employed  in  full-  son  said. 

time  public  relations  jobs  in  the  “We  see  sensible  business  pefr 
U.  S.— some  working  for  corpo-  pie  on  all  sides  expecting  publk 
rations,  associations,  schools,  relations  men  to  come  up  witl 
churches,  institutions,  the  armed  proposals  of  this  kind,”  he  con- 
services  and  various  business  or-  tinned. 

ganizations  and  others  for  coun-  doesn’t  eJ- 


ganizatmns  and  others  lor  coun-  ..^he  businessman  doesn’t  ei- 
sellmg  firms  Assuming  this  es-  ^  an  architect  to  develop 
timate  of  100,000  is  close  to  cor-  blueprints  for  a  building  as  * 
rect.  It  would  seem  somewhat  condition  of  getting  the  busi- 
safe  to  venture  this  figure  will  be  expect  the 

be  doubled  by  1967.  inwver  to  write  n  brief  befoic 


doubled  by  lJb7.  la^er  to  write  a  brief  before 

If  one  wonders  as  to  the  being  retained,  but  business  peo- 


“why?”  of  this  growth,  I  think  pie  expect  those  in  public  rela¬ 
the  answer  will  be  found  in  the  tions  to  develop  a  plan  before 
fact  that  all  managements — re-  we  go  to  work,  and  we  are  often 
gardless  of  their  line  of  en-  guilty  of  doing  it,”  Mr.  Steven- 
deavor — have  a  greatly  in-  son  added, 

creased  respect  for  the  impor-  He  pointed  out  that  a  good 
tance  of  public  opinion.  public  relations  plan  should  con- 


In  Industry,  for  example,  each  tain  a  statement  of  specific  ob- 
day  which  dawns  brings  fresh  jectives  and  the  techniques  to 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  be  used  in  achieving  the  objec- 
planning,  rather  than  improvis-  tives. 
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In  Philadelphia,  buying  begins  at  home 


The  Bulletin  goes  home... delivers  more  copies  to  more  families 
every  seven  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper 


Annual  food  bill  in  the  14-county  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  market  runs  to  $1,830,820,000,  You  get  your 
products  on  this  huge  shopping  list  when  you  use  the 
advertising  columns  of  Philadelphia’s  home  newspaper 
—The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin.  And  now  you 
can  whet  appetites  with  the  added  impact  and  greater 
realism  of  R.O.P.  spot  and  full  COLOR  both  evening 
and  Sunday — seven  days  a  week! 


The  Bulletin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
buying  habits  of  its  readers.  Philadelphians  like  the 
Bulletin.  They  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s 
home  newspaper. 


Advertising  OtSees:  rtiiladelphia,  SOth  and  Market  Street*  •  New  York, 
St2  Madison  Avenue  •  ChicaKO.  520  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Sepresentatlves:  Sawyer  FerKuson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta 
Los  Anxeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


In  Philadelphi; 


a  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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SOON 


ITS 


THE 


MOON 


but  for :  ,  ■  ‘  \' 

entertainment  today  It's 


PLANETEER 


The  global  race  for  space  should 
alert  every  Sunday  editor  to  the 
intense  reader  interest  found  in 
this  timely  NEA  science  fiction 


feature.  Chris  Welkin,  an  excit 


ing,  action-crammed  Sunday 


color  comic,  tells  of  the  space 


age  50  years  hence.  It  combines 


an  excellent  story  of  rockets  and 


science  with  high  adventure 


^  among  the  planets  of  tomorrow 
Each  scientific  breakthrough 


sharpens  your  opportunity  for 


greater  readership.  Plan  now 


for  the  space  age  that’s  here 


with  NEA’s  CHRIS  WELKIN 


p-^^^PIaneteer! 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 


on  a  readers-per-dollar  norm. 

t^nwnhtur  “Dreamboat”  ad,  run  in 

Parade  magazine  of  March  24, 
(Continued  jrom  page  17)  ranked  exceptionally  high— 

60%  “noted”  and  19%  “read 
most”  among  men.  On  a  readers- 
booklets.  per-dollar  basis,  this  Rambler 

A  series  of  cartoon  fables,  ad  scored  142%  above  the  issue 
patterned  after  the  dinosaur  ad,  norm  for  “noted”  and  743% 
appeared  with  such  headlines  as,  above  norm  for  “read  most". 


booklets. 


“The  Dreamboat  that  Turned  in-  in  both  instances,  the  scores 
to  a  Nightmare”  and  “The  Tale  ranked  first  among  all  ads 
of  the  Man  Who  Bought  a  Gas  checked. 

Hog”  (see  cut).  These  and  other  Other  aspects  of  the  current 
ads  in  the  series  ran  on  a  once-  campaign  to  impress  the  public 
a-week  schedule  and  always  with  the  advantages  of  owning 
scored  the  point  that  big  cars  a  Rambler  are  also  paying  off. 


bum  up  gas  and  prove  to  be  un¬ 
wieldy  things  to  park. 


American  Motors  is  continuing 
its  “Old  Philosopher”  series  of 


To  an  almost  unprecedented  radio  commercials,  using  the 
degree  in  automotive  ad  cam-  talents  of  comedian  Eddie  Lawr- 
paigns,  creative  ideas  such  as  ence.  (“Hey  there,  pal.  You  say 
the  fables  of  the  dinosaur,  the  you  bought  a  car  so  big  and 
gas  hog,  etc.,  have  transposed  overstuffed  and  full  of  oma- 
from  one  medium  to  another  rnents,  you’ll  be  paying  on  it  for 
with  great  success.  This,  the  20  years  .  .  .  and  you  don’t  think 
agency  points  out,  has  not  only  it  will  last  18?”).  Actually  the 
helped  to  build  overall  identity  first  attempt  at  using  humor  in 
for  American  Motors  and  Ram-  car  selling,  these  radio  spots 
bier  cars,  but  has  also  increased  have  consistently  drawn  heav7 


the  impact  of  the  advertising. 

A  little  fun  also  w’as  poked  at 


fan  mail. 

The  humor  and  off-beat  tech- 


some  of  the  undersized  foreign  niques  which  have  identified 
cars  which  some  ads  depicted  as  much  of  the  Rambler  campaign 


being  too  small  for  the  needs  of  have  really  caught  public  fancy 
the  average  American  family,  as  proven  not  only  by  letters 
‘X  R-  B  ok’  directly  to  the  factory  but  in 


dealer  reports  of  consumer  re- 


This  “fable  series”  appeared  action.  'There  have  even  been 
in  12  Sunday  supplements  and  fan  letters  from  newspapers  and 
two  national  magazines  —  Sat-  radio  stations. 


evepost  and  Life. 


Newest  advertising  scheme  is 


In  two  of  these  ads  a  free  American  Motors  News  Ilh- 
“X-Ray-Book”,  a  sober  compari-  strated,  a  direct  mail  promotion 
son  of  the  Rambler  with  other  in  newspaper  format  distributed 
low-priced  cars,  was  offered.  Un-  to  prospects  as  the  dealer’s  own 
like  the  usual  sales  pamphlet  individual  newspaper.  American 
dealing  in  generalizations,  the  Motors  admen  are  predicting  it 
X-Ray  book  named  names;  made  will  prove  one  of  the  most  suc- 
actual  point-by-point  compari-  cessful  auto  merchandising 
sons  between  the  Rambler  and  pieces  in  recent  years. 


competitors. 


Imitating  the  style  of  a  news- 


10,000  requests  for  this  book  paper,  it  is  designed  to  increase 
were  received.  Newspaper  ads  recognition  for  the  dealer  in 
invited  the  public  to  pick  up  the  his  trading  area,  to  build  serv- 
book  directly  from  the  local  ice  business  from  an  immediate 
dealer,  while  magazine  copy  in-  profit  standpoint,  and  to  foster 
vited  the  reader  to  write  the  a  greater  new-car  market  pene- 


factory. 


tration  in  his  immediate  area. 


According  to  Fred  W.  Adams,  The  “newspaper”  is  published 
American  Motors’  director  of  10  times  a  year  and  is  expected 
advertising  and  merchandising,  to  exceed  more  than  400,000 
the  requests  for  these  merchan-  copies  per  issue, 
dising  and  promotion  “gim-  Each  issue  is  enlivened  with  a 
mick.s”  are  having  definite  ef-  reproduction  of  one  of  the  car- 


fects  on  sales. 


toon  fable  ads,  plus  other  car- 


“We  know  from  our  field  or-  toons  and  an  article  by  humorist 
ganization  that  many  of  the  Edward  G.  Zem,  a  vicepresident 
folks  who  got  copies  of  the  X-  and  copy  director  at  Geyer  Ad- 
Ray  Book  actually  bought  Ram-  vertising. 
biers,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub-  With  Rambler  sales  now  high- 
LisHER.  ost  in  its  history,  American 

Backing  up  this  coupon  count.  Motors  men  are  congratulating 
the  Starch  Reports  noted  that  themselves  and  their  agency  for 
all  ads  had  exceptionally  high  bringing  the  dinosaur  out  of 
readership.  The  ad  appearing  in  extinction  and  proving  that  as 
the  March  30  Satevepost  was  an  advertising  device  it  and  its 
85%  above  par  for  “noted”  and  progeny  are  still  very  much 
200%  above  par  for  “read  most”  alive. 
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Among  the  large  and  small 
subscribing  papers  are: 

In  the  United  States 

Tuscaloosa  News,  Ala. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Col. 

Oakland  Tribune,  Cal. 

Oroville  Mercury-Register,  Cal. 

San  Diego,  Union,  Col. 

Watsonville  Register- Pa jaronion.  Col. 

Denver  Post,  Col. 

St.  Petersburg  Independent,  Fla. 

Waukegan  News-Sun,  III. 

Waterloo  Courier,  Iowa 
Lowell  Sun,  Moss. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Mo. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  N.  Y. 

Columbus  Dispotch,  Ohio 
Beaver  Falls  Tribune,  Pa. 

Johnstown  Tribune- Democrat,  Po. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pa. 

Alice  Doily  Echo,  Tex. 

Solt  Lake  City  Tribune,  Utoh 
Richmond  Times-Dispotch,  Vo. 

Appleton  Post-Crescent,  Wis. 

Overseas 

Le  Soir,  Brussels,  Belgium 
Information,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Uusi  Suomi,  Helsinki,  Finlond 
Le  Figoro,  Poris,  France 
II  Giorno,  Milan,  Itoly 

Algemeen  Dogblod,  Rotterdam,  The  Netherlands 

O  Seculo,  Lisbon,  Portugal 

Morgonblodet,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Overseas  Edition,  Europe 

Timinn,  Lindogotu,  Iceland 

Amrita  Bazar  Potriko,  Calcutta,  Indio 

Hindustan  Times,  New  Delhi,  Indio 

Kingston  Doily  Gleaner,  Jamoico,  B.  W.  I. 


The  Board  will  consult  with  International  Research 
Associates  in  formulating  questions  which  readers  of  the 
world  would  most  like  to  see  answered.  Ten  thousand  inter- 
view'ers  will  then  put  the  questions  to  representative  citizens 
in  major  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  28  overseas  countries, 
an  average  sample  of  more  than  one  thousand  in  each  nation. 
Within  a  short  time  WORLD-POLL  will  report  the  answers 
to  the  reading  public. 


All  papers,  to  which  WORLD-POLL  is  available,  are 
invited  to  join  the  great  papers  of  the  world  publishing 
this  internationally  intriguing  survey  of  public  opinion. 


New  York  36,  N.  Y.  PEnnsylvania  6-4000 


CANADA:  Miller  Services,  Ltd.,  1005  Eogle  Star  Bldg.,  217  Bay  St., 
Toronto  I,  Ontario 

SOUTH  AMtmCA;  Editors  Press  Service,  Inc.,  345  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

OViDStAS:  Hugtv  Newnham,  21  Rue  de  Berri,  Poris,  Fronce 
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Lethbridge  Herald,  Alberta 
Ottawa  Journal,  Ontario 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  Ontario 
Le  Soleil,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 
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‘Newsweek,’ 
‘Life’  Out  of 
ARF  Study 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation’s  proposed  audience 
and  duplication  study  of  some 
25  magazines  has  hit  a  snag. 

Late  last  week,  Look  magazine 
became  the  first  major  maga¬ 
zine  to  announce  it  would  sup¬ 
port  the  study.  A  day  later 
Gibson  McCabe,  vicepresident  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  came  out 
against  the  study. 

This  week,  Andrew  Heiskell, 
publisher,  Life  magazine,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Time  Inc.  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  participate. 

Mr.  McCabe  put  it  this  way: 
“We’re  for  more  and  better  in¬ 
formation  about  magazine  audi¬ 
ences.  But,  here,  among  other 
things,  a  matter  of  principle  is 
involved.  The  ARF  is  requesting 
an  underw'riting  fee  from  the 
magazines  being  studied,  in¬ 
cluding  ‘Newsweek’,  without  our 
participating  in  the  study  in 
any  way  except  to  put  up  large 
sums  of  money.  To  us,  even 
though  we  are  a  member  of  the 


ARF,  this  is  like  ‘taxation  with¬ 
out  representation’.” 

Mr.  Heiskell  said  that  Time 
Inc  had  decided  against  parti¬ 
cipating  “because  it  will  add 
nothing  new  for  major  publica¬ 
tions  on  audiences  and  in  our 
opinion  the  duplication  study 
can  do  nothing  but  damage  to 
many  of  the  smaller  publica¬ 
tions.” 

Edward  P.  Seymour,  retained 
by  ARF  to  conduct  the  study, 
said  that  25  agencies  and  10  of 
the  largest  advertisers  have 
signed  up  for  the  study.  He 
said  he  has  $100,000  pledged 
from  agencies  and  advertisers. 

The  goal  is  $800,000,  with 
three  quarters  slated  to  come 
from  publishers,  15%  from 
agencies  and  10%  from  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Some  publishers  reportedly 
are  “favorably  disposed”  toward 
the  study;  others  are  “dead 
against”  it. 

• 

Krueger  Elected 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Jack  Krueger,  news  editor  of 
WTMJ-AM-TV,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  station,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Radio 
Television  News  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  12th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  last  week. 


MAXIMUM  Spender  Impact 
for  MINIMUM  Dollars 

If  you  want  maximum  spender  impact  for  your 
money— more  advertising  for  your  dollar  concen¬ 
trated  on  those  with  more  dollars  to  spend  — plan 
your  advertising  in  the  Morning  Courier-Express.  It 
carries  your  sales  message  to  the  top  45%  of  the 
families  in  ABC  Buffalo— to  nearly  Vi  of  all  families 
in  the  8  Western  New  York  counties  that  constitute 
the  Greater  Buffalo  Market.  It  carries  it  to  them  in 
a  clean  paper  where  visibility  is  high  — in  a  paper 
packed  with  news  and  features  that  insures  readers. 

And  for  SATURATION  among  491,300  families 
in  the  8  Western  New  York  counties,  use  the  Sunday 
Courier-Express— the  state’s  largest  newspaper  out¬ 
side  of  Manhattan  — your  most  potent  sales  force  in 
reaching  an  effective  buy  i  ng  income  of  $2,674,340,000. 

ROP  COLOR  availabi*  both  daily  and  Sunday 
Mtmbtr;  Mttro  Sunday  Comics  and  Sunday  Magaiina  Nofworks 

Buffalo 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Representatives:  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pacific  Coast:  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 


Off-Beat  Ad  Technique 
Clicks  for  Sacony  Bras 


A  highly  unconventional  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  advertising  of 
brassieres  has  paid  off  for  Sac¬ 
ony  Foundations,  Inc.,  whose  re¬ 
cent  test  campaign  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  in  be¬ 
half  of  its  front-closing  Locket 
brassiere  has  been  outstanding¬ 
ly  successful. 

The  campaign  employed  a 
humorous,  quasi-negative  tech¬ 
nique  throughout.  The  merits  of 
the  front-closing  bra  were 
brought  out  by  poking  fun  at 
the  mythical  inventor  of  the 
back-closing  bra.  He  was  de¬ 
picted  in  a  cartoon  in  the  open¬ 
ing  ad,  preparing  to  shoot  him¬ 
self  an  expiation  for  the  “need¬ 
less”  suffering  he  had  inflicted 
on  women  through  the  ages. 
“Bras  could  have  closed  in  front 
all  along,”  he  said.  “Sacony 
Locket  has  proved  it.” 

Another  ad  showed  a  militant 
female  with  fire  in  her  eye  and 
a  rifle  in  her  hand,  demanding: 
“Where’s  the  man  who  invented 
the  back-closing  bra?”  Another 
showed  the  inventor  of  the  back- 
closing  bra  in  a  special  kind  of 
stocks,  with  his  arms  twisted 


behind  his  back,  the  headline 
reading  “Make  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime!” 

Only  in  one  ad  of  the  series 
did  the  product  name  get  into 
the  headline.  That  was  with  a 
picture  of  a  very  self-satisfied 
fellow,  saying:  “Women  are 
crazy  about  me — I  invented  the 
Locket  Bra.” 

The  results  were  surprising  to 
those  who  maintain  that  bras¬ 
siere  advertising  must  have  a 
large  product  picture  at  the  top. 
must  be  glamorous,  must  have 
brief,  informative  copy.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  no  coupon  in 
the  ad,  thousands  of  women  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  8-point  type  sug¬ 
gestion  at  the  very  bottom: 
“For  name  of  store  nearest  yon 
write  Sacony,  College  Point" 

In  the  last  ad  of  the  series  a 
telephone  number  was  also 
given.  Three  hundred  phone 
calls  came  in  the  first  week. 

The  campaign  was  conceived 
and  created  in  Sacony’s  own  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  considering  runmng 
similar  newspaper  campaigns 
in  other  markets. 
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The  finest  Pontiac  of  them  all! 

Completely  new,  lower,  roomier,  quality  built  and  priced  to  capture  a  spot 
among  the  top  5  cars  in  1958 !  Pontiac,  one  of  the  3  main  divisions  of  General 
Motors  Coi-poration  located  here,  is  set  for  a  great  year !  Along  with  GMC 
Truck  &  Coach  and  Fisher  Body,  this  important  plant  is  a  heavy  contributor 
to  the  City’s  $160,000,000  annual  industrial  payrolls  and  remarkable  popula¬ 
tion  increase. 

The  Pontiac  Press  is  fully  abreast  with  this  gi-owth  with  a  net  paid  in  excess 
of  58,000  daily,  one  of  the  top  circulations  in  Michigan  .  .  .  97.4%  home  de¬ 
livered.  Over  74%  of  Pontiac  Press  homes  take  no  other  newspaper. 


PONTIAC.. .the  car  and  the  market  to  watch  in  1 9 5  8 ! 


THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Detroit, 
Doyle  St  Hawley,  San  Francisco  and  Ixn  Angeles. 


1958  PONTIAC  BONNEVILLE  SPORT  COUPE 


1957 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

American  Press  Assn. 
Re-entering  Rep  Field 

4)  APA  will  offer  programs 
to  help  weekly  publishers  in¬ 
crease  local  auto  advertising. 

5)  APA  will  make  individual 
solicitations  for  the  weeklies  it 
represents  and  will  instnict 
them  on  the  steps  which  must 
be  taken,  and  requirements  met, 
to  get  specific  auto  accounts. 

6)  APA  will  make  studies  for 
auto  advertisers  and  agencies 
to  furnish  specific  information 
they  need  about  weeklies. 

7)  APA  will  provide  newspa¬ 
pers  with  news  and  editorial 
material,  of  interest  to  local 
readers,  about  the  auto  indus¬ 
try. 

Afj;reciiient  Ending; 

According  to  Michael  Cole- 
santo,  APA  president,  the  plan 
is  the  culmination  of  five  years 
of  study  and  observation  of  the 
problems  involved  in  promoting 
weekly  newspapers,  as  against 
TV  and  other  mass  media,  as 
a  competitor  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

reach  and  sell  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
"hometown"  market 


American  Press  Association 
will  shortly  announce  details  of 
a  new  approach  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representation,  which 
it  will  launch  in  1958. 

Although  details  are  unavail¬ 
able,  basis  of  the  new  APA  plan 
has  been  established  as  follows: 

1)  APA  will  specialize  in 
automotive  advertising  only.  By 
so  doing,  APA  feels  it  can  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  weekly 
newspaper’s  position  in  the 
present  “confused”  automotive 
advertising  picture  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  use  of  weeklies  by  auto 
makers,  “in  spite  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  discontinued  their  co-op  ad 
programs.” 

8.3%  Coninii^!ii(>n 

2)  APA  will  charge  a  com¬ 
mission  of  only  8.3%,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  13.3%  charged 
in  the  past. 

3)  APA  will  not  seek  repre¬ 
sentation  or  contracts  except  on 
automotive  accounts. 


25%  of  the  people  in  Greater  Los  Angeles  live  in  areas 
covered  by  COPLEY  "Hometown”  Newspapers.  For  more 
sales  per  advertising  dollar  ...  for  coverage  where  it 
counts  .  .  .  advertise  in  — 


ALHAMBRA  POST.ADVOCATE 
BURBANK  DAILY-REVIEW 
CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS 
GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 


MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST 
REDONDO  BEACH-DAILY  BREEZE 
SAN  PEDRO  n£WS-PILOT 
VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD 


“The  Ring  of  Truth” 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield, 
Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  and  San  Diego,  California  .  .  ,  All  the 
local  and  national  news  plus  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  ond  the 
COPLEY  News  Service. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


This  analysis  was  made  pos¬ 
sible,  he  said,  as  the  result  of 
an  agreement  which  APA  made 
with  Weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  whereby  APA 
would  not  participate  in  adver¬ 
tising  representation  for  a  five- 
year  period,  following  the  sale 
by  APA  in  1952  of  its  half  in¬ 
terest  in  WNR.  The  five-year 
agreement  ends  in  December  of 
this  year. 

“Our  studies,”  Mr.  Colesanto 
said,  “have  shown  clearly  that 
automotive  advertising  in  week¬ 
lies  has  been  rapidly  dwindling, 
particularly  in  proportion  to 
total  advertising  expenditures 
of  automobile  companies.  They 
have  also  shown  the  imperative 
need  for  specialized  service  to 
the  automobile  concerns  on  be¬ 
half  of  weekly  newspapers  — 
to  make  auto  advertising  a  full¬ 
time  job,  unimpaired  by  inter¬ 
ests  in  other  advertising  fields. 

“Automotive,”  Mr.  Colesanto 
said,  “is  too  vital  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  weekly  newspapers  to 
permit  further  inroads  by  TV 
and  metropolitan  dailies.” 

APA  this  month  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  its  75th 
year  of  seiwice  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Ad  Research  Cliief 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Jaye  S. 
Niefeld  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  research  of  Keyes, 
Madden  &  Jones,  advertising 
agency,  was  announced  here,  ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  7.  Dr.  Niefeld  was 
formerly  director  of  advertising 
research  for  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  in  the  New  Pork  office.  He 
had  previously  been  director  of 
marketing  research  at  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago 
agency. 


‘Hometown’  Edition 

New  Orleans 
The  New  Orleans  States  has 
added  a  Westside  Edition  to  be 
circulated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  as  “The  Home¬ 
town  Newspaper  of  Algiers, 
Gretna,  Harvey,  Marrero,  West- 
wego  and  other  Westside  com¬ 
munities.” 


Ad  Club’s  Guest 

Brian  MacCabe,  president  of 
the  Thirty  Club  of  London,  will 
be  a  guest  at  luncheon  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
on  Nov.  18.  Mr.  MacCabe  is 
chairman  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Ltd.,  London. 


Toll-TV  Seen] 
As  Relief  for 
Advertisers 


RKO  Teleradio  Pictures,  Inc. 
has  announced  plans  to  file  for 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  authorization  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  toll  TV  tests. 

The  announcement,  made  by 
Thomas  F.  O’Neil,  RKO  Tele¬ 
radio  president,  marked  the  first 
time  a  major  broadcaster  has 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  toll 
television. 

Mr.  O’Neil  also  announced 
that  RKO  Teleradio  has  begui 
negotiations  with  subscriptiot 
TV  systems  for  using  RKO’s 
broadcasting  and  motion  picture 
facilities  in  trial  demonstrations 
for  pay  broadcasting. 

He  declared  his  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  wired  closed-circuit 
system  for  pay  television  and 
envisioned  a  compatible  TV  sys¬ 
tem,  operating  on  the  regular 
television  broadcast  band,  which 
will  produce  an  opportunity  for 
the  viewer  to  choose  between 
free  and  pay  television  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Free  television  with  adTe^ 
tising  sponsorship  can  and  will 
continue  to  grow,”  Mr.  O’Neil 
said.  “Compatible  pay  broad¬ 
casting  now  promises  to  share 
the  tremendous  cost  burden  in 
the  same  way  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  join  to  support 
magazines  and  newspapers  and 
similar  to  simulcasting’s  role  in 
the  medium  of  FM  radio. 

“Today  the  public  pays  too 
high  a  cost  in  time  and  money 
for  its  out-of-home  entertain¬ 
ment.  Compatible  pay  television 
presents  a  way  to  streamline  the 
distribution  of  these  events 
Fringe  costs  like  babysitters, 
transportation  and  parking  can 
be  eliminated  on  these  occasions 
The  typical  evening  at  a  local 
entertainment  with  its  extranfr 
ous  costs  of  say  one  dollar  for 
a  baby  sitter  and  another  fifty 
cents  for  parking  or  transporta¬ 
tion  plus  the  dollar  or  two  s 
couple’s  tickets  can  be  reduced 
from  three  dollars  to  fifty  cents 
or  a  dollar.  And  the  total  time 
involvment  for  the  viewers  can 
be  reduced  to  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minutes  it  takes  to  enjoy 
the  presentation  itself. 

“This  saving  in  time  means 
still  more  leisure  hours  for  A* 
enjoyment  of  other  pursuits  lik* 
reading,  listening  to  the  radio 
or  watching  free  television.” 
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No  doubt  about  it  —  Miami  is  the  fastest  growing 
major  market  in  the  U.S.!  So  build  your  sales 
with  the  newspaper  that’s  building  with  Miami! 


THE  NEW  $7,500,000 
MIAMI  NEWS  PLANT 
OPENED  THIS  MONTH 


The  Miami  News  is  ready  now  to  serve  today’s 
800,000  buying  Miamians  better  than  ever  before. 

Actively  up-dated  in  every  depaurtment,  The  Miami  News 
becomes  a  far  greater,  more  influential  news  medium  . .  . 
with  finer  printing  processes,  more  up-to-the-minute  news, 
better  editorial  features,  faster  delivery  service 
and  greater  penetration  in  depth.  Result:  a  newspaper 
that’s  indispensable  to  readers  —  and  advertisers. 

Put  the  bigger  and  better  Miabu  News  to  work  for  you! 


The  Miami  News  bulwarks  its  61st  year  of  operation 
with  the  completion  of  a  forward-looking  new  $7,500,000  plant 
embodying  the  most  modem  design  concepts  in  the 
newspaper  industry  . . .  geared  to  the  newspaper  needs 
of  a  near-future  Miami  community  of  1,000,000. 


Miami  . . .  one  of  America’s 
fastest  growing  multi-billion  dollar 
markets  —  deserves  what  the  experts 
call  the  finest,  most  modem 
newspaper  plant  ever  conceived. 


Among  the  well-informe| 

3  out  of  4  read  The  Miami  Newj 

Daily  and  Sundcl 


Nationally  represented  by 
Sawyer-Fercuson-Walker  Company: 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 


Supplements  Enforce 
Strict  Ad  Copy  Rules 


strict  rules  on  copy  accept¬ 
ance  are  being  enforced  by  the 
sjmdicated  and  other  newspaper 
Sunday  magazines.  They  are 
making  all  advertising  “more 
believable  and  responsive,”  in 
the  opinion  of  those  responsible 
for  this  rapidly  expanding  news¬ 
paper  medium. 

Himdreds  of  advertisements 
are  being  turned  down  annually 
by  the  publications,  in  order  to 
keep  within  the  different  poli¬ 
cies  of  advertising  censorship 
maintained  by  the  distributing 
newspapers.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told. 

There  has  been  the  beginning 
of  a  trend  toward  acceptance 
of  beer  and  light  wine  adver¬ 
tising,  but  the  copy  for  whiskey 
and  other  hard  liquor  is  refused 
by  all  these  publications.  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  Parade,  and  some 
of  the  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazines  accept  beer  adver¬ 
tising,  except  where  s*ate  laws 
prohibit  it  as  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Georgia.  Beer  copy 


is  dropped  out  of  issues  circu¬ 
lated  in  those  states  and  the 
advertisements  for  some  recog¬ 
nized  charity  like  Red  Cross  is 
substituted.  Some  trouble  is  also 
caused  by  contest  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  text  must  be  modified 
to  meet  laws  of  different  states. 

‘Good  Taste  or  Truth’ 

“No  copy  that  may  be  of¬ 
fensive  to  truth  or  good  taste  is 
being  accepted  without  referral 
to  the  Sunday  magazine  in  our 
group,”  Richard  Anderson,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  said.  This  group  numbers 
133. 

Speaking  for  the  syndicated 
Sunday  magazines  were  John 
Sterling,  chainnan  of  the  board. 
This  Week,  37  newspapers; 
James  F.  Fitzpatrick,  manager 
advertising  services,  American 
Weekly,  31  newspapers;  Wal¬ 
lace  Sprague,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Parade,  59  newspapers; 
and  Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  ad¬ 


vertising  director.  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  166  newspapers. 

“The  conscientiousness  of  the 
Sunday  magazines  in  the  matter 
of  copy  acceptance  is  making  a 
really  great  contribution  toward 
the  believability  of  all  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Sterling  said.  “Our 
copy  acceptance  regulations,  al¬ 
though  unwritten,  are  just  about 
as  strict  as  any  publication’s 
could  be.” 

On  This  Week,  Richard  Ney, 
coordinator  between  editorial, 
manufacturing,  advertising  and 
sales,  is  the  first  to  review  ad¬ 
vertising  submitted  for  publi¬ 
cation.  He  serves  on  an  adver¬ 
tising  acceptance  committee  with 
Mr.  Sterling,  William  I.  Nichols, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  Alden 
James,  advertising  director. 

“Copy  is  judged  first  of  all 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
readers,”  Mr.  Sterling  said.  “We 
want  to  be  sure  that  they  will 
get  their  money’s  worth,  that 
they  won’t  be  defrauded.  When 
we  determine  the  product  has 
merit  and  is  being  manufactured 
by  a  reputable  firm,  we  do  not 
notice  too  many  flyspecks  in  the 
copy.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
insist  upon  modifications  to 
maintain  good  taste.” 

Medical  Copy 

Mr.  Sterling  said  that  greatest 
trouble  existed  in  the  area  of 
medical  copy.  Where  there  are 
competitive  medical  claims,  those 
concerned  with  copy  acceptance 
enter  a  ticklish  area. 

“Sometimes  aggressively  com- 
■  petitive  companies  file  com- 
I  plaints  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Nobody  really 
wants  the  government  to  be¬ 
come  concerned  with  censoring 
advertising  copy,  but  that  is 
I  exactly  what  is  apt  to  happen. 
Those  on  media  do  not  always 
know  whether  or  not  complaints 
are  before  the  FTC,  and  when 
we  either  accept  or  censor  such 
advertising,  complications  are 
created.” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  American 
Weekly  said  he  makes  it  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  FTC  and  also  Better 
Business  Bureaus. 

I  “Our  own  editorial  ethics  and 
those  of  the  Hearst  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  extremely 
I  high,”  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said, 
j  “and  we  insist  that  advertising 
,  conforms  with  these  high  stand- 
j  ards.  Any  suggestive  illustra¬ 
tions  or  any  copy  that  might 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  our 
readers  is  immediately  refused.” 

In  determining  copy  accept¬ 
ance  for  American  Weekly,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  works  closely  with 
Edward  C.  Kennedy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising, 
and  Ernest  V.  Heyn,  editor. 

“We  have  generally  stricter 


rules  than  the  newspapers  that 
distribute  Parade,”  Mr.  Sprague 
said,  “and,  therefore,  we  have 
suprisingly  little  trouble  in  the 
area  of  advertising  acceptance.” 

Mr.  Sprague  said  that  about  ^ 
an  average  of  one  insertion  i 
week  w'as  refused  by  Parade  at 
unacceptable.  Besides  liquor  ad 
vertising,  this  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  declines  all  copy  that 
could  possibly  be  considered  in 
competition  with  that  of  local 
retail  stores.  Some  years  ago 
they  cancelled  several  profitable 
accounts  with  a  mail  order 
houses  because  of  this  conflict, 
Mr.  Sprague  said. 

As  do  the  others.  Family  | 
Weekly  publishes  on  its  rate 
card  the  statement  that  it  “re-  , 
serves  the  right  to  reject  any  • 
advertising  considered  objec¬ 
tionable  as  to  subject  matter, 
wording  or  appearance.”  I 

“Although  it  hurt  us  a  great  : 
deal  to  do  so,  w^e  recently  turned  | 
down  more  than  48  pages  of 
beer  advertising,”  Mr.  O’Rourke 
said.  “Then  there  were  three  I 
pages  of  mail  order  advertising 
we  had  to  reject  because  prod¬ 
ucts  promoted  competed  with 
general  merchandise  in  retail 
stores. 

“What  we  consider  as  ideal 
advertising  for  Family  Weekly 
was  the  campaign  we  carried  for 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Local  agents  bought 
space  in  the  main  news  sections 
of  many  of  our  distributing 
newspapers  to  call  attention  to 
Prudential’s  advertisement  in 
our  Sunday  magazine.” 

• 

Turkey  Carving 
Instructions  in  Ad 

The  art  of  carving  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  an  advertisement  for 
Calvert  Reserve  American 
Whiskey  to  be  published  in  4"5 
newspapers,  preceding  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  (The 
agency  is  Grey  Advertising.) 

Six  illustrations  in  sequence 
accompany  step-by-step,  easy  to 
follow  instruction  for  carving  a 
turkey  with  the  skill  of  an  ex¬ 
pert.  The  “how-to”  instructions, 
together  with  carving  imple¬ 
ments  and  a  bottle  of  Calvert 
Reserve  are  shown  on  a  side¬ 
board  outside  a  dining  room 
with  a  table  set  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dinner. 

‘Wheel  of  Fortune’ 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  F«e 
Press  is  sending  to  local  retail¬ 
ers  a  “  Wheel  of  Fortune.”  The 
die-cut  wheel  offers  15  sugge*" 
tions  to  help  retailers  properly 
prepare  ads  for  better  sales  re¬ 
sults. 


„  AGAIN! 


THIS  TIME  WITH  ROP  COLOR 
Another  first  for  Davenport  Newspapers! 

Editor  &  Publisher's  judges  declared  Davenport  News¬ 
papers  top  winner  of  the  Food  Color  Ad  Competition 
for  3  colors  and  black  ads.  To  carry  off  sales  prizes  in 
this  rich,  top-ten  Midwest  market,  let  Davenport  News¬ 
papers  carry  the  full  colors  of  your  products  ROP. 
You'll  win  with  black  and  white, 
too,  in  Davenport  Newspapers! 

Do  what  other  successful  adver¬ 
tisers  are  doing. 

CT 

COVERING  DAVENPORT.  IOWA;  ROCK  ISLAND, 

MOUNE  AND  EAST  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Rtprtttnftd  by  Jann  Si  Ktllty 
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OctoWr  S,  19S7  \W^ 


f  ^  Kansas  City  Speeds 

‘  S  1^5  Super-Loop  Plan  m 

I  -  -  iFi 

C  BY  THOMAS  BUCK 

,  n  trkicwa  Ttik.M  rim  *<nini  major  railroads  serving  Kan-  I '  # 

,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  7—  ,nj  representatives  Ij 

V  This  “  heart  of  America  ”  me-  of  major  airlines.  ■! 

r  —  ilropolis,  once  knovm  chiefly  W 

.«!  for  its  Pendergast  poiiticai  .  .  .  ,  ,  j 

.  scandais,  today  ceiebMted  a  T. 

t  ’■  in  "iiliion  doilars  has  been  com-  Oil 

‘l***.^®  muted  for  the  downtown  HU 
J  ^  years  of  progress  in  a  big  job  super-highways  and  ^ 

-  55  I  of  modernizing  itseif.  Specifi-  t^o  new  bridges.  Not  inciud-  i 

^  caiiy,  the  ceiebration  pertained  ed  in  this  figure  is  a  100-miie  j 

to  the  opening  of  the  first  side  network  of  five  super-high-  i 

rof  a  rectanguiar  pattern  of  ways  radiating  from  down- 
superhighways  which  will  town  for  connections  with 
»rJ|form  a  new  ioop  for  a  rede-  major  cross-country  highways. 
i^K_'vetoped  central  business  dis-  .  *•>!'>■•  rectangia  of 

I  If  downtown  super-highways  Is  ' 

I.!,,!,.  ..,1  Scheduled  for  compietion  in  i  t  j 

V’.'!**”'*™’  10  years.  The  feeder  network  ..Aj 
mentai  leaders  took  the  super-  p„l  i  J 

' 's  I  highway  ribbon  cutting  as  a  federal  government's  Inter-  I  j 

■ I  springboard  for  telling  the  na- state  road  building.  Is  about  I'.l  j 

i’ .  ition  of  its  achievements  as  15  per  cent  completed.  •■  a 

1-0 one  of  the  first  cities  to  get  Thru  a  new  state  redevelop- 
S-'* '  I  an  effective  urban  renewal  ment  law  giving  some  real 
■  '  i  program  under  way.  estate  tax  relief,  private  devel- 

.'f-  ^  1980  Target  Date  opers  have  made  a  big  dent  in  [fl 

.  Ultimately,  the  program  en-  redeveloping  Quality  hill,  the  ^ 

Ik  visions  a  new  central  business  fashionable  section  I  I 

'•  district  costing  upwards  of  a  '*'*r  days. 

billion  dollars  in  new  con-  Quality  Hill  Progress  Wfk 

struction  and  public  facilities.  Private  developers  now  have 

,,'The  target  date  for  completion  provided  Quality  hill  with  a  vi 
is  1980.  new  5  million  dollar  apart-  9-1 

I  At  least  45  per  cent  of  a  project,  a  quarter  of  a 
a  450  acre  tract  within  the  million  dollar  men’s  club  La 

super  highway  loop  would  be  building,  and  a  2  million  dol-  1 
^  rebuilt  with  new  office,  r^  |jf  home  office  building  of  ^ 
tail,  and  commercial  build-  |bg  Hereford  Breeders  associ-  “ 

—  lings,  high  rise  apartments,  an  jimn.  L.  i 

^  expanded  civic  center  and  ^  ^g^  combination  public  jj 

^  more  underground  parking  library  and  board  of  education .  C  1 
I  facilities  with  landscaped  building  and  a  new  State  of  »  \  ' 
*  plazas.  There  would  be  a  IS.mijjguri  building  are  in  the*^j 
y  block  central  core  of  depart- ]  jg|jyg  planning  stage  for  the  G/- 
A  .J  ment  stores  and  shops  shut  gjyjg  center,  the  basis  of  « 
-  B  '  off  completely  from  vehicular  ^yhich  was  formed  in  the  late  j 
^ :  1  traffic.  1930s  by  the  construction  of  I 

Transportation  within  this  skyscraper  city  hall  and  cen-  •  4 
,  central  shopping  district  courts  buildings.  Several  f  ( 
wouW  be  provided  by  two  museums  and  a  long  mall  are  .  | 
moving  sidewalks,  each  more  planned  for  this  area.  The  ia 
C  than  live  blocks  long  and  built  gjyjg  g  g  n  t  e  r  will  cover  30  j 

at  the  second  story  level.  The  gg^gj  3 

-i?  old  streets  within  this  central  a  land  clearance  authority  '3 

core  would  give  way  to  a  park  bas  cleared  a  five  block  skid  | 
like  setting.  row  area.  This  is  among  three  | 

'H  I  Rebirth  of  Spirit  larger  tracts  in  the  central  j 
1-  "Actually,  this  program  of  I  business  district  now  slated  1 
rebuilding  downtown  Kansas  for  redevelopment  with  new  1 
iCity  Is  the  result  of  a  rebirth  commercial  buildings.  J 

of  civic  spirit  that  arose  after  Typical  Parking  Facility  jg 

^  the  city  got  such  a  bad  name  Typical  of  parking  facilities  S 

because  of  the  Pendergast  of  the  future  is  a  new  block  1 
^  scandals,"  said  Carl  B.  Rech-  square  plaza  parking  garage  9 
iner.  chairman  of  a  banquet  for  1,300  autos  next  to  the  | 
sponsored  by  the  downtown  municipal  auditorium.  1 

ION  1'®*"*"'“**  ‘he  Chamber  of  i  As  one  of  prime  promoters 
i''  n,.. .  Commerce  as  a  climax  to  a  of  redevelopment  of  the  down- 

.  day  of  civic  celebration.  town  area,  the  Kansas  City  i 

I  **  “  ‘he  psychological ,  star  summed  up  the  situation 
ii;w;t;‘™*‘®''*"su''8en«'ofP“h-|thusIy  in  its  lead  editorial'  ■ 
'  lie  spirit  and  ideals.  The  today;  E 

; Chamber  of  Commerce  re-  “This  is  Kansas  City’s  day  B 
, alized  that  Kansas  City  al-  to  dramatize  a  decade  of  prog-  P 
.  I  ready  was  being  hit  by  decen-  rgs,.  jt  is  a  decade  of  sweep-  R 

’  'tE*u  I  fralization,  so  the  downtown  ing  changes  in  the  face  of  the  I 

'•sTO  i®®"”"*****  '*'**  organized  in  city  around  the  downtown  dis-  U 

j.  I ‘9^0  .  ‘®  ‘!’'l  ‘rict.  It  has  Pro(IVHj|if  Pn 

- .building  of  the  central  busi-  pUns  that  go  far>iMl^kl 

ness  district.”  wild  dreams  of  a  mcHeT^^P 

Rechner  added  that  down-. Today  we  celebrate.  Tomor-l  1/ 
II  town  business  and  commer- .  row  we  turn  to  the  many  great  I  u 

"  cial  establishments  at  that  problems  and  tasks  still  I 

rry  time  had  a  20  per  cent  va-|ghead”  I  ■ 
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Thank  You, 
Chicago  Tribune! 


Thanks  also  to  these  other 
outstanding  publications 
for  stimulating  comment 
on  Kansas  City's  downtown 
redevelopment  program: 


DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
DENVER  POST 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

cemiiitfit  orrivlsf  d«i7y| 


This  Chicago  Tribune  story  relates  Kansas  City's  progress  in 
its  huge  traffieways,  rebuilding  and  modernization  program. 
The  $500,000,000.00  project,  now  in  its  10th  year,  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  recent  opening  of  the  new  Sixth  Street  Express¬ 
way,  an  event  attended  by  many  members  of  the  nation's 
press. 

A  total  of  $125,000,000.00  will  be  spent  for  the  downtown 
loop  of  superhighways  and  bridges,  exclusive  of  a  new  100- 
mile  network  of  5  expressways  radiating  from  downtown  for 
connections  with  major  cross-country  highways. 

A  practical,  imaginative,  big  scale  effort  .  .  .  sparked  by 
energetic,  farsighted  leadership  .  .  .  typical  of  this  dynamic 
forward -moving  community. 


ANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Paper  Replies 
To  Protest  of 
Liquor  Ads 


part,  are  not  eleemosynary  insti-  AlltO  Column 

tutions.  They  are  run  to  make  a  „ 

profit  for  their  owners  and  to  Sponsored  in  West 

provide  salaries  for  their  em-  “Wally  Clark’s  Motor  I 
ployes,  just  like  shoe  stores,  gro-  a  new  editorial-type 
eery  stores  and  liquor  stores.  sponsored  sectionally  I 


“Wally  Clark’s  Motor  Memos,” 
a  new  editorial-type  column 
sponsored  sectionally  by  non- 


“Advertising  is  the  only  thing  competing  automotive  advertis- 
we  have  to  sell.  If  we  were  in  gj.g^  broke  last  week  in  a  list 


the  com  business  on  the  side,  West  Coast  newspapers. 
Mattoon,  Ill.  we  might  discriminate  as  to^who  will  appear  as  a  regular 

“Newspapers  are  able  to  give  would  be  allowed  to  buy  it.  feature  in  the  San  Francisco 


Spot  TV  Ad 
Expenditures 
On  Increase 


space  to  vital  issues  because  • 

they  make  money  on  advertis-  Standard  Camera  Corp. 


jiig,  says  ine  j ournai-^uzeiie  i  ¥T  _  f  ^ 

in  an  editorial  reply  to  a  reader  Pushes  Use  of  Papers 
who  objected  to  liquor  advertis-  Newspaper  advertising  on 
ing  in  the  newspaper.  local  level  is  being  pushet 


we  might  discriminate  as  to^wno  will  appear  as  a  regular  The  Television  Bureau  of  Ad- 

would  be  allowed  to  buy  it.”  feature  in  the  San  Francisco  vertising  has  released  the  eighth 

•  Examiner,  Oakland  Tribune,  of  its  continuing  series  of  TVB- 

Standard  Camera  Corp.  k'OS  Angeles  Times,  Seattle  Post  Rorabaugh  quarterly  reports  on 
.  I.AC  TTca  Pnrkfxfc  Intelligencer,  Tacoma  News  Spot  Television  Expenditure! 

rusnes  use  Ol  uapers  Tribune,  San  Jose  Mercury-  Total  expenditures  in  the  third 

Newspaper  advertising  on  the  News,  Stockton  Record,  Spokane  quarter  are  estimated  at  $93,- 
local  level  is  being  pushed  by  Chronicle  &  Spokesman  Review,  094,000  for  the  325  stations  re- 


The  reader,  a  Sunday  school  the  Standard  Camera  Corp.  for  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  San  porting, 
teacher  and  famer,  said  that  he  its  Praktina-Praktica  camera  Bemadino  Sun-Telegram,  Bak-  The  report  shows  expenditures 


reserved  the  right  to  say  what  line.  A  series  of  mail  stuffers  ersfield  Californian,  Sacramento  of  almost  $10  million  over  those 
kind  of  advertising  shall  be  is  being  used  to  remind  dealers  Bee,  Fresno  Bee,  Long  Beach  in  the  same  quarter  last  year 


placed  on  billboards  along  the  to  use  co-op  funds  for  local  ads.  Independent  &  Press  Telegram, 


highway  adjacent  to  his  fami 


Example: 


The  newspaper’s  answer  said  rhinoceros'.'  If  you  wanted  to 


one  and  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


in  part: 


“The  Journal-Gazette  eoes  ^  rhinoceros,  you’d  adver-  sec-  National  and  regional  adver- 

ine  Journal  gazette  goes  publications  to  reach  tionally  or  regionally.  It  is  snendine-  over  SI  million 

wild  game  devotees.  Same  thing  planned  to  expand  the  column  snot  TV  in^the  thir^d  mmrtPr 


An  extensive  merchandising 
service  is  available,  either  sec- 


and  an  increase  for  the  nine- 
month  period  of  over  $39,000,- 
000. 


serving  some  30.000  readers  , 
with  somewhat  different  tastes. 

Some  may  w'ant  to  know  the 
time  of  services  at  a  certain 
church.  Others  mav  wish  to  ,  , 


applies  to  cameras.  You  have  to  other  sections  of  the  country, 
the  Praktina-Praktica  camera  • 


OUM.C  may  wan.  uu  K.mvv  ine  advertise  in 

r®  1,  ^  the  photographic  sections  of 

church.  Others  may  wish  to  your  local  newspapers?  Our  free 
know  where  to  buy  a  bottle  of  .  .  j 

Rentel,  on  n  olontlon  dnv  ad  _  mats  and  co-op  _  program 


Asian  Flu  Campaign 
To  Get  Shot  in  Arm 


Scotch  on  a  school  election  day.  i  -4.  .i  .a-  a 

f.  .  KTTe  make  it  easy  to  advertise  —  and 

If  w'e  are  to  serve  ALL  of  our  „ 

_  ,  V  ij  .  ui  4.  you  will  find  more  customers 

readers,  they  should  be  able  to  f,  nr 

r  .  ,  V,  4.  u  4.1.  than  anv  seller  of  a 

hnd  the  answers  to  both  ques¬ 
tions  in  our  columns.  * 

“The  Dr.  Crane  column  is  an-  Detroit  Mailers 


ram  The  drive  against  the  Asian 
and  Flu  epidemic  will  get  a  shot  in 
™ors  the  arm  from  a  nation-wide 


than  any  seller  of  a  rhinoceros.”  public  service  campaign  (via 
•  Young  &  Rubicam)  released  this 


in  spot  TV  in  the  third  quarter 
were  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Procter  8-  Gamble  Co . $7,306,600 

2.  Brown  8t  Williamson 

Tob.  Co .  2,982,500 

3.  Continental  Baking  Co.  . .  2,439,600 

4.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  . . .  1,985,300 

5.  Carter  Products,  Inc.  . . .  1,776,000 

6.  General  Foods  Corp . 1,718,000 

7.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc...  1,617,000 

8.  Sterling  Drug,  Inc .  1,479,300 

9.  Lever  Brothers  Co .  1,290,600 


other  example  of  trying  to  seiwe  EJeefion  Ordereil 
different  tastes.  Dr.  Crane  is  a 


weekend  by  the  Advertisinji 
Council  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S 


Advertising  ">•  Warner-Lambert 
4.  4,  TT  «  Pharma.  Co . 


minister  and  Sunday  School 
teacher,  and  w’e  have  readers 
who  don’t  like  what  he  wTites. 


Washington 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ruled  that  Detroit’s 


Some  of  us  here  at  the  office  oc-  three  daily  newspapers  const! 


^  ^  ,  11-  Aden  Chemical  Co.  .. 

Public  Health  Service  and  the  ,2  Morris,  Philip,  «i  Co. 
American  Medical  Association.  13.  Sulova  Watch  Co.  .. 

Now  that  the  vaccine,  manu¬ 
factured  by  six  pharmaceutical  * 

houses,  is  generally  available  nan  n  c 


casionally  don’t  either,  but  we  tute  a  unit  for  collective  bar-  throughout  the  U.  S.,  newspa 


will  continue  to  use  the  column  gaining  purposes  with  the  mail-  P^rs,  radio  and  television  sta- 


as  a  service  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  like  it. 


ers’  union  and  has  ordered  that  t'ons  and  networks  have  been 


RAB  Realigns  Staff 
For  Major  Effort 


an  election  be  conducted  to  de-  asked  by  the  Council  to  help  en- 


The  Radio  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  armed  with  a  $450,000 


“We  don’t  expect  everyone  to  termine  whether  the  employees  courage  af^u^ts  and  children  to  budget  for  the  first  six  months 


read  the  church  page  sermon,  or  wish  to  be  represented  by  De-  poasult  their  family  physicians  ,gg  conduct  sales  bar- 

•V  1  ...  ...4«.«  V.  ..  .  1  tvt  wiArl  1  o  4-^1  \r  orv/MiF  '  .  . .. 


- —  —  x-r.*  -  - - - j -  — ^  ,  J*  1.  1  1.  •  1  J.»  will  V.8./11V1UV.-1/ 

Jacoby  on  bridge.  Readers  will  troit  local  of  the  International  'uimediately  about  innoculations.  j.gppg  among  more  than  1,000 


discriminate.  Forty  years  ago  Mailers  Union  (independent).  A  newspaper  advertising  kit  regional  advertisers  and  agen 


there  would  have  been  serious  The  Board  held  that  this  pattern  offers  four  different  advertise-  (.jpg 


objection  to  a  newspaper  column  of  bargaining  has  been  followed  ments  in  two  sizes  each  (full- 
which  attempted  to  teach  people  in  the  past,  rather  than  a  sys-  page  and  1,000-line), 
how  to  play  cards.  tern  of  separate  contracts  cover-  • 


“Newspapers,  for  the  most  ing  each  paper. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


j  moo  r  X  '  Heretofore,  RAB’s  ll-man 

ge  an  ,  -  me).  staff  of  national  account  execu- 

•  tives  has  sold  the  concept  of 

Market  Analysis  radio  advertising  individually 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

®  rSbStnto  groups  Jhich  will 


uct  distribution,  buying  habits  ^e^Sed  b^four  or^ 

and  brands  preferences  through-  ,  managers  Each  unit  will 

out  the  Fort  Smith  Trade  Area  "  „„i4.„ 


wut  01, ..ui  xraue  Area  Continuing  sales  presen- 

are  given  in  the  second  annual  ^o  related-products  cat¬ 


Consumer  Analysis  published  by 
the  Southwest  American  and 
Fort  Smith  Times  Record. 


THE 


SUN 


Starlac  in  Papers 


egories. 

The  change  is  expected  to 
permit  RAB  to  solicit  chain  re¬ 
tailers  with  greater  efficiency. 


Morning 


.  *  Sundox 


An  extensive  schedule  of 
large-space  advertising  in  more  Xd  Agency  Named 
than  200  new’spapers  in  193  ^  j 

leading  markets  has  been  McKesson  &  Robbins,  InCi 


launched  by  Borden’s  Starlac  bas  appointed  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
nonfat  dry  milk  for  fall  and  hardt,  New  York,  to  handle  the 


winter.  Four-color  magazine  ads  company’s  liquor  advertising- 


and  TV  are  also  scheduled.  Appointment  is  effective  Jan. 
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too.  They  must  approach  ever-changing  market 
conditions  with  fresh,  young  ideas.  They  must 
develop  new  sales  techniques,  and  learn  how  to 
use  new  advertising  methods  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  They  must  create,  explore,  anticipate 
and  educate. 

Keeping  young  in  ideas  is  jtist  one  of  the  ways 
we  at  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  get  results  for 
the  newspapers  we  represent. 


Newspapers  keep  young  in  many  ways.  Type 
and  format  are  changed  .  .  .  coverage  is  ex¬ 
tended  .  .  .  style  books  are  modernized  .  .  . 
departments  are  added.  Newspapers  must  keep 
forever  young,  in  viewpoint  as  well  as  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  when  they  lose  freshness  and 
vigor,  they  lose  the  interest  and  appeal  that 
build  circulation. 

Newspaper  representatives  must  keep  apace, 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


AMERICA’S 

BASIC 

MEDIUM 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


\ 
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Dorothy  Sinz 
Wins  Grocers’ 


Life  Line  Cup 


Dorothy  Sinz,  food  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Thnes-Herald, 
and  Martha  Brooks,  of  Radio 
Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  were 
declared  winners  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  competition  for  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Mannfactui’ers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  “Life  Line  of  America” 
Trophy  Awards. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
GMA,  presented  the  awards 
Nov.  12  at  the  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  Each  winner  re¬ 
ceived  a  sterling  silver  bowl  in 
recogrnition  of  their  contribution 
in  food  reporting  to  homemakers. 

John  W.  Runyon,  president 
of  the  Times-Herald,  and  J. 
Milton  Lang,  general  manager 
of  WGY,  were  given  bronze  ci¬ 
tations  for  their  participation, 
as  management,  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  award-winning  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  public. 

Seven  other  newspaper  food 
editors  and  women  radio  com¬ 
mentators  received  certificates 
of  honor.  They  are:  Julie  Benell, 


If  You  Know  Kansas. 
You  Know  That 
The  Kansas  City 

KANSAN 


EVENING-SUNDAY 


Is  Kansas' 
Second  City's 

ONLY  HOME  TOWN 
NEWSPAPER 


—  75%  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  Families  Read  It 


—  Promotion  Minded 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Retailers  Depend  On  It! 


(a  Stauffer  Publications  Newspaper) 


Represented  Nationally  By 


Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News; 
Bertha  Hahn,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News;  Elinor  Lee,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald; 
Prudence  Penny,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner ;  Josey 
Barnes,  KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Esther  Hotton,  WTMJ, 
Milwaukee;  and  Wynn  Hubler 
Speece,  WNAX,  Yankton,  S. 
Dak. 

Miss  Sinz,  entered  a  series  of 
columns  on  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  meat,  bread,  corn  and  rice. 
In  each  column  she  presented 
facts  about  the  agriculture,  re¬ 
search,  transportation,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  retailing  as  well 
as  information  on  nutrition. 
Miss  Sinz  won  certificates  of 
honor  in  1950,  1951  and  1953. 

Miss  Brooks’  winning  entry 
was  a  series  of  five  radio  pro¬ 
grams  entitled  “What  Do  You 
Know  About  the  Meat  on  Your 
Table?” 


Canadian  Stamp 
Will  Honor  Press 


‘Tailored’  Mats 
Coal  of  Survey 


One  of  eight  new  postage 
stamps  to  be  issued  during  1958 
by  the  Canadian  Post  Office  de¬ 
partment  will  honor  the  Press. 

The  press  stamp,  scheduled 
to  be  issued  Jan.  22,  is  “to  pay 
tribute  to  the  contribution  of 
the  press  to  the  nation’s  de¬ 
velopment.” 

“The  periodicals  published  in 
Canada  have  earned  a  position 
of  respect  and  influence.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  featui’e  of  the  press 
industries  of  Canada  is  the 
progress  of  The  Canadian  Press, 
which  recently  celebrated  50 
years  as  a  co-operative  news¬ 
gathering  agency,”  the  depart¬ 
ment  said. 


Large  10-Year  Group 


Portland,  Ore. 

Eighty-five  members  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  staff  were  hon¬ 
ored  here  at  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany’s  Ten- Year  dinner. 

Fred  H.  McNeil,  executive 
news  editor,  and  George  Bertz, 
sports  editor  emeritus,  both  40- 
year  employees,  were  honored 
on  the  “eve”  of  their  retirement. 
A  “freshman”  class  of  39  10- 
year  employees  was  welcomed. 


Club  Rooms  Open 


RUSH  CORRECTION 


950,250  LINES 


Retail  Adv.  Gain 


since  April,  1957 


Revnolds-Fitzgerald 


has  whole  story. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAILY 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Sl-a-Day  Increase 
In  Pressmen’s  Pact 


Cincinnati 
After  negotiating  for  nearly 
six  months,  pressmen  of  the 
three  dailies  here  have  approved 
a  new  contract  that  runs  until 
Oct.  10,  1959.  It  provides  for 
a  dollar-a-day  boost  for  a  five- 
day  week  of  37*/^  hours  effec¬ 
tive  last  August  10,  and  until 
next  Oct.  10.  Journeymen  are 
raised  $1  from  $21.95  dayside 
and  $1  from  $22.95  nightside. 
From  Oct.  10,  1958  to  Oct.  10, 
1959  a  70-cent-per-day  increase 
will  go  into  effect. 


In  an  effort  to  produce 
“tailored”  mats  “guaranteed" 
for  minimal  shrinkage,  Enter¬ 
prise  Advertisers’  Service,  New 
York,  will  send  a  questionnaire 
to  the  stereo  superintendents  of 
all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 

Based  on  data  thus  compiled, 
Eugene  Sanger,  head  of  Enter¬ 
prise,  said  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  send  each  newspaper  minimal 
shinkage  mats  “tailored”  to 
their  individual  column  widths. 

Mr.  Sanger  noted  that  mats 
currently  are  subject  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  variables  such  as  shrink¬ 
age  resulting  in  “wasted  rivers 
of  white”  because  of  the  wide 
variation  in  column  widths  of 
newspapers.  He  plans  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  current  practice  of 
making  mats  that  conform  to  a 
general  “norm”  for  all  news¬ 
papers. 

Included  among  the  questions 
to  be  asked  are  those  dealing 
with  columns  per  page,  pre¬ 
ference  in  halftone  screen,  mat 
shrinkage  used,  column  rule 
used;  halftone  engraving  depths 
preferred,  and  the  width  of  the 
newspai)er’s  single  column  be¬ 
fore  processing  of  mats. 

The  questionnaire  will  also  try 
to  determine  how  many  news¬ 
papers  plan  on  reducing  their 
column  widths  in  the  near 
future. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Press  Club  will 
open  permanent  headquarters 
Nov.  14  with  a  dinner  dance  for 
members  and  guests.  The  club- 
rooms  are  the  1,300-square  foot 
former  Rathskeller  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Hotel  Onondaga.  The 
General  Electric  Co.  has  donated 
a  television  set  to  the  club. 


All  Rate  Increase 


Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
announced  an  increase  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  rates  effective 
Feb.  1,  1958,  as  scheduled  in 
Rate  Card  No.  25,  issued  this 
week  to  general  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencie.s.  The  new 
per  line  base  flat  rate  will  be 
75  cents  daily,  an  increase  of 
5  cents,  and  85  cents  Sunday, 
an  increase  of  10  cents. 


Soutliam  Net  Profit 
Off  to  $2.38  a  Share 


Sept.  Linage  Report 


The  following  September 
linages  were  inadvertently  not 
shown  in  issue  of  Nov.  2: 
Figures  Supplied  by  Pub¬ 
lishers 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

1957  1956 

News-p  62S.5T2  544.852 

NfWs-Journal-S  199,122  221,060 

Journal-m  620,900  538,132 


Gland  Total  1,448,594  1,304.044 


Twice-a-Week  Now 


MONTRE-U. 

The  net  profit  of  Southam 
Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  first  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  1957  amounted 
to  $1,786,597  equal  to  $2.38  a 
share,  compared  with  $2,313,350 
or  $3.08  a  share  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  report  notes  that  a  clear 
comparison  between  figures  for 
this  year  and  last  is  difficult 
because  in  June  the  company 
transferred  ownership  of  the 
Vancouver  Province  to  Pacific 
Press,  Limited.  Figures  for  the 
Vancouver  Province  since  June 
14  are  excluded,  and  no  figures 
for  Pacific  Press  are  included. 

Gross  revenues  in  the  latest 
periods  were  up  slightly  at  $26,- 
422,755  against  $26,346,508  year 
ago.  General  operating  expenses 
rose  5  per  cent  to  $21,977,939 
from  $20,935,983.  Income  taxes 
were  estimated  at  $1,571,583, 
down  from  $2,048,679. 


South  Miami,  Fla. 
The  Town  &  Country  Re¬ 
porter  on  Dec.  2  will  become  a 


Coeii  Appointeil 

Robert  Coen  has  been  ap- 


twlce-a-week  newspaper.  It  has  pointed  associate  research  di- 
been  a  bi-weekly  and  weekly  for  rector  for  media  of  McCann- 


almost  five  years. 


Erickson,  Inc. 
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WESTCHESTER’S  GROWTH  IS  STILL  ON  THE  RISE 


Westchester  Group  Newspapers 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


. . .  and  the  Westchester  Group  Newspaper  Circulation  is  rising  with  it! 


Despite  the  fact  that  many  newspapers  show  a  “summer 
vacation”  decline  during  the  six  months  pteriod  ending 
September  30,  1956,  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers 
show  an  increase  for  the  six  months  period  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1957  over  the  September  30, 1956  period  of  , .  t 


5i479 

A  ten  year  study  reveals  that  the  growth  of 
the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  exceeded 
the  seven  major  New  York  City  dailies  by 
nearly  eight  times  in  Westchester  * 

m  #1  /Q  INTENSIVE 
^  H|  /  COVERAGE! 


*  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  yearly  audita  from  9/30/47  through  9/30/56.  One  day  groaa  aale  figures  used 
for  all  newapapers.  One  day  gross  circulation  figurea  from  the  September  30,  1956,  reporta  are  the  latest 
available  for  the  New  York  City  newspapers.  **  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  •  1957 


1956  SALES  STORY  — TEN  YEAR  GROWTH** 


POPULATION 

733,000 

UP  2av. 

RETAIL  SALES 

$1,010,344,000 

UP  77*/- 

FOOD  SALES 

$261,531,000 

UP  26% 

INCOME  _  . 

_ $1. 908,836,000- 

_ UP  97% 

PER  FAMILY  INCOME 

$8,805 

UP  45% 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES _ 

_ $1 16,959,000- 

UP  171% 

DRUG  SALES 

_ $25,152,000 

UP  47% 
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CLASSIFIED  CLUSIC 

Let  Next  Rate  Boost 
Cover  Promotion  Cost 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAIVL,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  Classified  Clinic  (Editor 
&  Publisher,  Nov.  2,  page  50) 
which  cited  the  Daniel  Starch 
report  of  declining  classified 
readership  elicited  comment 
from  an  acknowledged  student 
of  classified  who  has  devoted 
the  major  part  of  his  business 
life  to  building  want  ads.  He  is 
Howard  Parish  of  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida.  He  writes: 

“Readership  is  undoubtedly 
falling,  and  you  have  imdoubt- 
edly  put  your  finger  on  two  of 
the  key  reasons:  hordes  of  ster¬ 
eotyped,  uninformative,  com¬ 
mercial  notices,  and  a  dwindling 
percentage  of  transient  ads.  You 
are  very  sound,  I  think,  in  rec¬ 
ommending  that  commercial  ac- 
coimts  pay  the  price  of  low  tran¬ 
sient  rates. 

“The  thing  you  didn’t  stress, 
but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
great  importance,  is  the  matter 


in  the  nation’s 
capital— one 
newspaper’s 
editorials  are 
quoted  more  in 
the  Congressional 
Record  than 
those  of  the 
other  two 
Washington  papers 
combined 


Represented  nationally  by 

Sauyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Com- 
P^"y — Seu’  York,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Atlanta,  PhiUulAphia, 
San  Francisco,  Ij>s  Angeles,  Se¬ 
attle.  7  he  Hal  Winter  Company, 
■^iami  Beach,  Florida. 


of  consistent  promoting  of  the 
Classified  section.  As  you  ob¬ 
served,  Classified  managers  are 
taking  it  for  granted  that  read¬ 
ership  remains  high.  But  I  fear 
too  many  of  us  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  are  playing  to  a  parade 
and  not  an  audience. 

“As  to  whether  the  Starch 
survey  is  a  true  reflection  of 
readership  across  the  entire 
country,  there’s  a  question  in  my 
mind.  If  I  recall  the  Continuing 
Studies  correctly.  Classified 
readership  in  small  and  medium 
cities  was  much  higher  than  in 
larger  cities.  This  leads  me  to 
doubt  that  the  Starch  Study  is  a 
mirror  of  the  nation.  Yet  I  re¬ 
peat  that  I  am  convinced  that 
readership  is  on  the  wane. 

“The  thought  occurs  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
newspapers  at  rate-raise  time 
w'ould  add  from  one  half  cent 
to  one  cent  a  line  to  cover  the 
cost  of  day-in  and  day-out  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Mr.  Parish  strikes  a  respon¬ 
sive  note  which  might  provide 
the  solution  to  the  publisher’s 
dilemma  as  to  how  to  provide 
extensive  and  expensive  promo¬ 
tion  space  for  want  ads. 

Certainly  if  classified  of  the 
type  that  breeds  readership  and 
results — private  advertisers  of¬ 
fering  their  own  merchandise, 
furnished  rooms,  cars,  etc. — is 
to  prosper,  forceful  promotion 
aimed  at  the  entire  newspaper’s 
readership  is  needed.  CAMs 
have  been  fighting  a  losing 
battle  for  promotion  space,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  most  of  the  larger 
newspapers.  A  penny  added  to 


y 


United  Press 

THE  3-FOR-l  SERVICE 


•  World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club  » 

Another  in  a  series  of  sketches  of  Ancam  veterans,  in  which 
they  tell  how  they  got  into  Classified  and  what  made  them 
stay.  Texlay’s  subject:  morton  j.  a.  mcdonald,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 


“How  I  got  into  Classified. 
As  a  pinch  hitter  for  a  pinch 
hitter.  He  had  been  hired  to 
“work  through  vacation”  but 
wished  to  quit.  Would  I  take  his 
place  just  for  a  month?  That 
month  never  ended. 

Went  to  work  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  Aug.  2, 
1901,  6  p.m.  to  midnight.  Kept 
the  job  through  high  school  and 
college  days  (University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia). 

The  Oakland  Tribune  presses 
printed  the  Examiner  in  the 
first  days  after  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire  (“there  was  no  earth¬ 
quake”). 

Joined  the  Tribune  Aug.  1, 
1906.  Fixture.  Five  years  part 
time  radio.  Wrote  three  books 
on  advertising,  and  edited  re¬ 
vised  edition.  Encyclopedia  of 
Classified  (now  Principles  and 
Practice),  also,  in  collaboration 
with  my  wife,  Goldye,  did  sev¬ 
eral  novels,  so  far  unpublished 
—  but  here’s  hoping. 

Why  I  stayed  —  Vanity  and 
Satisfaction.  Influencing  the 
thinking  of  thousands  through 


the  commercial  classified  rate, 
as  Mr.  Parish  suggests,  might 
be  earmarked  to  offset  the  cost 
of  must,  ROP  promotion. 

To  summarize  some  of  the 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  in¬ 
crease  want  ad  readership: 

1.  A  want  ad  rate  differential 
for  private,  transient  ad- 
tisers.  Increase  commercial 
rates  to  compensate  for 
revenue  if  necessary. 

2.  Encourage  all  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  make  specific 
offers  in  their  ads,  avoid¬ 
ing  static  “business  cards.” 

3.  Encoimage  advertisers  to 
change  copy. 

4.  Stepped  up  use  of  ROP 
classified  promotion  on  a 
consistent  basis. 

♦  *  « 

Advice  About  Price 

“How  to  Move  Merchandise  by 
the  Use  of  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
which  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald, 
CAM,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
is  using  to  spearhead  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  what  he  describes  as 
“one  of  the  most  interesting 
classifications  of  the  want  ads.” 
The  booklet  starts  right  off  with 
a  page  full  of  testimonials  from 
merchandise  advertisers  of  all 
types.  It  goes  on  to  give  sug- 

EDITOR  8C  PUBl 


Morton  J.  A.  McDonald 


advertising  means  exercising 
more  power  than  most  men  ever 
know.  (Vanity).  Also,  we  classi¬ 
fied  men  are  physicians  —  m 
do  not  treat  a  disordered  heart 
or  stomach  but  rather  an  ailing 
pocketbook  (a  very  important 
organ).  When  we  add  a  little  to 
the  well  being  of  many  in  the 
community  we  benefit  the  whole 
community.  (Satisfaction) 


gestions  as  to  how  want  ads 
may  be  used  effectively. 

He  urges  that  the  commercial 
advertiser  do  as  Mrs.  Jones 
does,  “offer  a  unit  at  a  good 
price — you’ll  get  it.  She  does 
and  she’s  not  a  salesman.”  Under 
the  heading  what  to  say  he 
writes: 

“Although  some  advertisers 
offer  a  list  of  articles  in  one 
large  ad,  it  is  better  to  put  one 
thing  in  each  of  several  small 
ads.” 

“The  reader  of  classified,  un¬ 
like  the  general  reader,  is  not 
looking  for  sales  but  for  an 
article.” 

“Separate  offers  cost  no  more, 
may  cost  less,  and  get  more  at¬ 
tention.  Always  include  the 
store  name  (for  repetition)  and 
the  price,  the  big  item  in  classi¬ 
fied.” 

Price  Increase 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal- 7’W6r<ne  publications  have 
announced  an  increase  in  price 
from  40c  to  45c  per  week  for 
home  delivery  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday.  Street  sale  price  will 
be  increased  from  5c  to  10c  for 
the  morning  or  evening  paper. 
The  combined  Sunday  remains 
at  15c. 

ISHER  for  November  16,  195? 
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A  TOUCH  OF 


Australian 

Newspapers 

AreExpanding 

Chicago 

Substantial  advertising  line¬ 
age  and  rising  circulation  of 
Australia’s  newspapers  reflect 
that  country’s  expanding  econo¬ 
my,  according  to  Hedley  Ellis, 
associate  director  of  Gollin  & 
Company,  Ltd. 

Almost  every  metropolitan 
daily  has  installed  new  presses 
since  the  war,  and  more  than 
80'^r  of  those  presses  have  been 
Goss  Headliners,  Mr.  Ellis  said 
here. 

He  spent  a  w'eek  conferring 
with  officers  and  principal  design 
engineers  of  the  Goss  Company 
(a  division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dex- 
ter,  Inc.). 

Gollin  &  Company,  Ltd.  repre¬ 
sents  Goss  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  graphic  arts  division. 

Australian  newspapers  follow 
the  U.  S.  pattem,  he  explained. 

Are  Problem 

“Costs  are  always  a  major 
problem  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,  in  Australia  and  every¬ 
where  else,”  he  continued. 

“Because  newsprint  is  much 
costlier  there  than  in  America, 
we  must  make  a  special  effort  to 
obtain  the  maximum  pressroom 
efficiency,”  Mr.  Ellis  stated.  “Ac¬ 
cordingly,  spoilage  is  a  much 
greater  factor  than  over  here, 
so  that  a  loss  of  only  one  per 
cent  is  a  considerable  item.” 

Although  newsprint  is  costly 
in  .Australia,  it  is  in  good  supply, 
he  said.  What’s  more,  the  supply 
will  increase. 

Mr.  Ellis  reported  that  two 
new  mills  close  to  the  Australian 
market  are  stepping  up  their 
output.  One  is  in  Tasmania,  the 
other  in  New  Zealand.  The  for¬ 
mer  uses  pulp  made  from  hard¬ 
wood,  which  produces  a  satisfac- 
toiy  grade  of  paper.  The  other 
uses  a  soft  pine  which  grows 
profusely  in  New  Zealand. 

However,  much  newsprint  still 
is  imported  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Ellis  said  there  is  a  great 
need  for  technically-trained  men 
on  newspapers. 

• 

J.  Passant.  41 

Gerard  J.  Passant,  production 
manager  of  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  Sew  York  Times,  died 
Nov.  3  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
Long  Island  home.  He  was  41. 
Mr.  Passant  joined  the  Times 
as  a  copyboy  in  1936. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Tape  Will  Solve 
TV  Time  Problem 

Burbank,  Calif. 

The  National  Broadcasting 
Company  will  launch  the  era  of 
magnetic  tape  television  —  both 
in  color  and  black  and  white  — 
next  April,  Robert  W.  Samoff, 
president  of  NBC,  announced 
here  Nov.  4. 

The  network  expects  delivery 
of  six  new  RCA  color  tape  re¬ 
corders  by  that  time.  These,  plus 
Ampex  machines  NBC-TV  pos¬ 
sesses  or  has  on  order,  w'ill  per¬ 
mit  the  network  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  current  kinescope  and 
lenticular  film  processes. 

Mr.  Samoff  announced  that 
transmission  of  magnetic  tape 
telecasts  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  construction  at 
NBC’s  Color  City  in  Burbank, 
of  a  new  $1,500,000  Tape  Cen¬ 
tral,  consisting  initially  of  11 
tape  recorders  and  associated 
equipment,  and  a  similar  East¬ 
ern  Tape  Central  to  be  built 
at  Radio  City  in  New  York. 

“From  these  two  central 
points,”  he  said,  “we  will  meet 
the  perennial  Daylight  Saving 
problem  by  transmitting  tape 
broadcasts  to  Standard  Time 
stations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  we  will  meet  the  West 
Coast  problem  by  a  tape  re¬ 
peat  of  the  whole  schedule 
throughout  the  year.” 

• 

Sale  of  Pillsbiirjsh 
TV  Station  Okayed 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  to  sell  its  majority 
stock  in  television  station  WIIC- 
TV,  that  city,  for  a  consideration 
of  $500,000. 

Commission  records  reveal  the 
purchasers  as  H.  Kenneth,  and 
Margaret  M.  Brenncm  and  Mary 
Thema  Bregenser,  also  of 
Pittsburgh,  operators  of  a  radio 
station  and  electrical  supply 
house. 


Georjje  E.  Cilbertsen 

Chicago 

George  E.  Gilbertsen,  62, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives  for 
the  Ohio  Select  List,  died  Nov. 
6  following  a  brief  illness.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the 
Cullen  company  since  1924.  He 
was  a  past  president  (1948)  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 
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9  times  the  size 
of  Wyoming  . . . 
the  Booth 
Michigan  market! 


In  both  net  income  and  retail  sales,  the  8  Booth 
newspapers  deliver  an  outstate  Michigan  market 
9  times  the  size  of  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

In  fact,  the  Booth  Michigan  market  surpasses 
30  whole  states  in  net  income,  33  entire  states  in 
retail  sales. 

Despite  its  size,  this  rich,  ready  market  is 
easy  to  reach.  The  eight  Booth  newspapers 
deliver  saturation  coverage — 83.9%  of  home 
county  families!  Each  newspaper,  edited  for  the 
specific  interests  of  its  own  community,  exerts 
stronger  buying  influences  than  any  other 
medium  in  the  market. 

Schedule  Booth  newspapers  to  carry  your  sales 
message  home  to  this  prosperous  outstate  Michi¬ 
gan  market.  Call  in  the  Booth  man  today! 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Editorial  in  Evidence 
Held  Reversible  Error 

Bv  Albert  Woodruff  Grav 


Judpnent  for  $25,000  against 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
in  a  libel  action  brought  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Training  School  for  Boys 
was  reversed  and  remanded  for 
a  new  trial  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state  because  of 
an  error  in  admission  of  e\n- 
dence.  (134  Atl.  2d.  180) 

This  lawsuit  was  based  on  the 
publication  of  a  statement  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Director  of  So¬ 
cial  Welfare  that  this  superin¬ 
tendent  would  be  removed  from 
office  because  of  “additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  maladministration  and 
improper  use  of  the  canteen 
fund”. 

A  second  story,  based  on  the 
affidavit  of  a  former  employee 
of  the  school,  said  that  this  su¬ 
perintendent  had  struck  and 
beaten  inmates  of  the  school 
contrary  to  regulations  prohibit¬ 
ing  corporal  punishment. 

At  the  trial  of  the  action,  an 


Don’t  Overlook 
THIS  MARKET 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
is  now  a  City  of  Over 
30,000  Population 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $26,312,000.00 
POTTAWATOMIE  County 
has  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $41,171,000.00 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  30  Existing 
Manufacturers  including 
Jonco  Aircraft,  a  subsidiary 
of  Fairchild  Aircraft  Corp., 
and  Sylvania  Electric 
Production  Worker’s  Salary 
in  SHAWNEE  is 
$3,092,000.00  and 
Pottawatomie  County, 
$3,326,000.00 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  a  Daily  Newspaper  with 
Oyer  11,227  Circulation 
With  a  (Coverage  of  95% 
Truly  a  Quality  Market 
Served  by  the 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

A  Stauffer  Publication 
Represented  Nationally  By 

Burlte,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

New  York  :  Chicago 
Oklahoma  Dallas  Atlanta 
Son  Francisco  :  Kansas  City 
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editorial  written  by  the  editor 
of  the  Cranston  (R.  1.)  Herald 
was  admitted  in  evidence  to 
show  the  scope  and  extent  of 
these  offending  publications  as 
well  as  the  good  faith  and  care, 
or  lack  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
Providence  Journal  in  verifying 
the  information  set  out  in  its 
stories. 

The  Herald’s  editorial,  headed, 
“Beware — the  Pointing  Finger,” 
labelled  the  Providence  stories 
as  “sensational  bunk”. 

The  appellate  court  said  in 
reversing  the  judgment,  “Mrs. 
Frost  testified  in  part  that  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  of  the  al¬ 
leged  libelous  statements  by  the 
Providence  Journal  Company 
she  visited  the  school  and  talked 
to  this  superintendent  about  the 
articles  in  these  papers.  There¬ 
after  she  as  owner,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cranston  Her¬ 
ald  wrote  the  editorial  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  error  to  per¬ 
mit  the  witness  to  testify  orally 
as  to  the  statements  made  to 
her  by  this  superintendent  at 
the  interview  in  question,  since 
such  conversations  were  clearly 
hearsay  and  self  serving.  It 
would  equally  have  been  error 
to  permit  her  to  testify  to  facts 
based  on  knowledge  derived 
wholly  or  substantially  from 
such  statements.” 

Then  in  conclusion,  “In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  factual  con¬ 
tents  of  the  editorial  were  based 
substantially  on  knowledge 
gained  from  statements  which 
were  themselves  inadmissable. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Any  day  now  the  TV 
commercial  will  announce: 
“Sputnik  Sausage,  It’s  Good 
for  Your  Dog.” 

*  *  * 

We  suppose  when  Sput¬ 
nik  II’s  dog  comes  down  she 
will  be  considered  a  satellite 
seared  Sealyham. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


it  is  our  opinion  that  the  trial 
judge  erred  in  admitting  it  in 
the  first  place.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Fair  Comnienl  Defense 

Application  to  strike  out  as 
insufficient  the  defense  of  the 
Xew  York  World  Telegram  to  a 
libel  action  by  Richard  H.  Abrey 
was  denied  recently  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  (164  N.Y.S.  2d  632) 

The  article,  alleged  to  be 
libelous,  was  headed,  “Russian 
Slipup,”  with  the  subhead,  “Evi¬ 
dence  Suggests  Attempt  to  Un¬ 
load  Confiscated  German  Bonds 
on  Our  Market.”  It  related  to 
the  rejection  by  the  Board  for 
the  Validation  of  German  Bonds 
in  the  United  States  of  245 
bonds  of  the  United  Steel  Works 
Corporation  of  the  normal  value 
of  $1,000  each,  presented  by 
Abrey  for  validation. 

The  offending  story  said,  “If, 
as  the  American  authorities  evi¬ 
dently  suspect,  Mr.  Abrey  is  act¬ 
ing  as  an  agent  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  situation  could 
be  rather  serious.”  There  was 
the  further  suggestion  that  the 
peddling  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  Germand  bonds  “scooped  up” 
by  the  Russians,  would  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  their  propaganda 
fund. 

In  denying  the  application  to 
strike  out  as  insufficient  the 
publisher’s  defense  of  fair  com¬ 
ment,  the  court  said,  “The 
Board’s  decision  makes  no  direct 
or  explicit  statement  that  Abrey 
is  suspected  of  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Russian  Government  nor 
does  it  identify  him  with  its 
propaganda  activities. 

“The  plaintiff  in  this  action 
apparently  contends  that  such 
absence  requires  a  holding  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  defense 
is  insufficient.  In  passing  on  this 
contention  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  defense  purports 
to  be  not  alone  a  fair  and  true 
report  but  fair  comment  there¬ 
on  as  well.” 

Here  the  court  referred,  as 


an  authority,  to  the  decision  in 
an  action  against  the  New  York  \ 
World.  The  appellate  court  said,  j 
there:  * 

“In  order  that  defensible  im¬ 
munity  may  attach  to  a  publi¬ 
cation  purporting  to  be  fair 
comment  on  a  subject  of  public 
interest,  it  must  be:  (1)  a  com¬ 
ment;  (2)  based  on  facts  truly 
stated;  (3)  free  from  imputa¬ 
tions  of  corrupt  or  dishonorable 
motives  on  the  part  of  the  per¬ 
son  whose  conduct  is  criticized,  ! 
save  insofar  as  such  imputations 
are  warranted  by  the  facts  truly  | 
stated;  and  (4)  an  honest  ex-  j 
pression  of  the  writer’s  real  | 
opinion.  ...  ? 

“To  write  of  a  man  that  he  is  ; 
‘a  disgrace  to  human  nature’  is 
a  defamatory  allegation  of  fact. 
But  if  the  words  were,  ‘He  mur¬ 
dered  his  father  and  therefore  [ 
is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature,’ 
it  is  clear  from  the  context  that 
the  latter  words  are  merely  a 
comment  on  the  former  ones.” 

In  the  World-Telegram  case 
the  court  concluded: 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  now  whether  the  references 
to  Russia  are  statements  of  fact 
or  expressions  of  opinion. 
Whether  they  are  true  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  or  expressions  of 
opinion  warranted  by  facts  truly 
stated,  they  are  protected  by  the 
privilege  here  invoked.” 

•  i 

i 

Baltimore  Sun 
Staff  Promotions 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  Anderson,  telegraph 
editor  since  1946,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  of  the 
Sun.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1911  and  joined  the  Sun  staff 
in  1946. 

Also  promoted  by  Managing 
Editor  Charles  H.  Dorsey  Jr., 
were:  James  P.  Fenhagen,  to 
chief  of  copy  desk;  John  Plunk¬ 
ett,  telegraph  editor,  and 
Stephen  Stratton,  assistant 
nexvs  editor. 


New  Post  for  Editor 


Prince  Albert 
Colin  J.  McConechy,  editor  of 
the  Prince  Albert  Herald  since 
1953,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Moose  Jav 
Times-Herald,  effective  Dec.  1- 
He  will  replace  Ron  Brown- 
ridge,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Herald  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  the  late  0. 
F.  Young  as  editor  of  the  Port 
Arthur  News-Chronicle.  The 
three  papers  are  members  of 
the  Thomson  Group. 
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Corridors  of  Crime  ? 


uirer  ac 


At  night  the  subway  corridors  are  silent.  In  the  distance  a  train’s  rumble 
echoes  in  the  concrete  tube.  Lone  passengers  walk  to  the  tracks  with  hearts 
fluttering.  They  have  read— time  and  time  again— of  strange  crimes  here 
underground:  muggings,  purse-snatchings,  sex  outrages. 

A  newspaper  decides  these  crimes  must  end.  On  the  first  page  of  The 
Inquirer  appears  a  series  of  articles  on  this  public  peril.  Aroused  opinion 
demands  swift  and  drastic  action. 

Just  a  few  weeks  later  and  people  walk  the  corridors  unafraid.  Lights  burn 
brightly,  dispelling  the  former  gloom.  There  is  ample  police  protection. 
And  once  again  The  Inquirer  has  proved  its  tenet  that  a  great  newspaper 
must  be  a  devoted  citizen  of  its  community. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  power  The  Inquirer  packs  ...  on  every 
page  of  every  issue.  It  is  because  of  this  impact  that  more  advertisers  place 
more  linage  in  The  Inquirer  than  in  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper! 


Loyalty  to  a 
newspaper 
doesnf  just 


Now  in  its  21tth  consecutive  year  of  total  advertising  leadership 
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Royal  Tour  Reporter 
Raps  ‘Numbers  Game’ 


By  Judith  Crist 

New  York  Herald  Trilmiie  SlalT 


The  parting  words  of  report¬ 
ers  covering  Elizabeth  II’s 
North  American  tour,  some  of 
them  alumni  of  her  1951  visit, 
were,  “See  you  in  ’59  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.”  Before  that 
royal  visit  comes  off,  however, 
it  might  be  well  to  give  some 
sober  thought  to  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  press  accreditation  for 
this  and  other  protocol-ridden 
stories. 

A  Mess  in  Washington 

Now  that  the  Queen  is  gone, 
lost  sleep  made  up  and  expense 
accounts  submitted,  there  still 
remains  a  vivid  picture  of  a  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  press  mess  and 
the  sorry  conclusion,  in  which 
my  American  as  well  as  Cana¬ 
dian  and  British  colleagues  con¬ 
cur,  that  things  may  have  been 
mishandled  in  Ottawa — but,  oh 
brother!  you  shoulda  seen  it  in 
Washington! 

Particularly  as  an  American 
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Th«  Canton  fUpotltory.  Tho 
Marlon  Star.  Tha  Salem  Neva.  The 
Steubenville  Herald-Star.  The  Portamouth 
Timet.  The  Ironton  Tribune.  The 
Eait  Liverpool  Review. 


reporter  who  was,  as  E  &  P  re¬ 
ported  Oct.  26,  at  very  least 
shrewish  about  the  treatment 
American  reporters  got  in  Otta¬ 
wa.  Pd  like  to  go  solidly  on  the 
record  with  the  consensus  that 
the  Canadian  government  did 
far  better  by  the  visiting  press 
than  the  American  government 
did  by  its  ovm  newspapers,  let 
alone  the  visitors’. 

Because  the  wire  ser\’ices  got 
top  priority  every\vhere,  I  am 
concerned  on  behalf  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  that  dug  into 
its  pocket  and  sent  its  own  re¬ 
porter  on  the  tour — and,  of 
course,  on  behalf  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  reporter  who  was  sent. 

Cross  Discrimination 

The  major  factors  leading  to 
the  mess  were:  first,  apparently 
unlimited  accreditation,  so  that 
any  subsequent  necessary  re¬ 
striction  became  gross  discrimi¬ 
nation;  second,  generalized  ac¬ 
creditation  without  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  varying  needs  and 
priorities  of  dailies  vs.  weeklies 
and  monthlies,  or  newsmen  vs. 
feature  and  fashion  writers; 
third,  in  Canada,  unprofessional 
pool  and  briefing  arrangements 
and,  in  Washington,  a  complete 
lack  of  any  kind  of  pool  or  co¬ 
ordinated  briefing  arrangements 
for  the  newspaper  reporter. 

For  months  ahead,  from  July 
on,  my  city  desk  and  our  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  were  badgered 
and  harassed  by  paper  work  to 
get  me  credentials,  passes  and 
reser\ations.  For  months  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  met  with  each 
other  and  plans  were  made  and 
re-made.  But  during  none  of  this 
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time  did  anyone  sit  down  with 
the  editors  involved  and  try  to 
figure  out  how  these  paper  plans 
and  passes  were  to  be  put  to 
work. 

What  happened?  In  the  first 
place,  anybody  and  everybody, 
apparently,  got  accredited — in¬ 
cluding  diamond-industry  press 
agents  and  missionary-magazine 
correspondents  in  Canada, 
housewives  sporting  photogra¬ 
phers’  credentials  but  no  cam¬ 
eras  at  the  airport  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  14-year-old  girls  repre¬ 
senting  foreign-language  dailies 
(sic!)  on  the  press  ferry  in  New 
York. 

Over  1,000  Aerrediled 

Were  the  governments  play¬ 
ing  a  numbers  game?  Canada 
accredited  more  than  1,000 
“press”  people — but  this  in¬ 
cluded  operators,  technicians, 
messengers  and  the  entire  staffs 
of  the  three  Ottawa  dailies  right 
down  to  the  district  man  check¬ 
ing  police  and  fire  calls. 

The  very  fact  that  the  royal- 
tour  press  airlift  from  Ottawa 
to  Williamsburg  consisted  of 
only  86  persons,  including  some 
junketing  wives  and  many  tech¬ 
nicians,  gives  some  indication  of 
the  “working  press”  among  the 
1,000. 

The  White  House  accredited 
about  700.  A  lot  of  good  that 
did.  For  non-wire-service  re¬ 
porters,  accreditation  provided 
on  the  government-controlled  oc¬ 
casions  the  privilege  of  riding 
in  an  Army  bus  and  the  right  to 
stand  just  a  little  ahead  of  the 
crowd  in  the  street  while  the 
Queen  went  about  her  business 
indoors.  It  was  only  the  non- 
American-government  functions 
— the  University  of  Maryland 
football  game,  the  press  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  national  press  clubs 
and  the  British  Embassy  recep¬ 
tion — that  really  were  open  to 
the  newspaper  reporter. 

In  Washington  the  press  room 
at  the  Statler  and  the  press 
room  at  the  White  House  might 
have  been  on  two  separate  con¬ 
tinents.  There  were  no  coordi¬ 
nated  briefings  and  no  pools. 
The  reporter  who  did  not  have 
access  to  wire  sendee  coverage 
learned  of  the  “cream”  of  the 
Washington  visit — the  Queen’s 
visit  to  a  supermarket — hours 
aftenL’ard  through  press-room 
gossip.  Nobody  heard  of  the 
delicious  episode  of  the  dancer’s 
dress  at  the  Dulles  dinner  until 
the  wires  carried  it  a  day  later. 

No  Press  Krielings 


ington  nobody  got  peeping  pri\i. 
leges.  Not  even  wire  reporters 
got  into  Nixon’s  Capitol  lunch¬ 
eon  for  the  Queen,  although  sev¬ 
eral  American  publishers  were 
guests. 

No  one  would  suggest  that 
you  can  have  200  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  a  state  dinner  for  80 
guests.  But  when  the  Queen  of 
England  is  being  dined  on  the 
taxpayers’  expense  account, 
couldn’t  a  table  for  10  be  set  up 
without  ruining  the  decor?  Or 
let’s  just  get  down  to  utter  sim¬ 
plicity:  would  it  have  been  too 
much  for  Jim  Hagerty  or  his 
staff  simply  to  schedule  oral 
briefings  at  a  specific  pressroom 
once  or  twice  a  day? 

All  any  of  us  asks  is  this: 
some  criteria  in  accrediting  cor¬ 
respondents,  some  justification 
for  permitting  industrial  press 
agents,  missionaries,  stringers 
for  obscure  foreign  publications  ! 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  j 
workers  to  clutter  up  press 
rooms,  take  up  pool  positions 
and  even,  to  be  blunt,  get  prize  I 
hotel  accommodations. 

Then,  there  ought  to  be  some 
classification  of  reporters’  cre¬ 
dentials,  so  that  newsmen  get 
priority  on  the  news  elements 
and  feature,  fashion  and  trade 
wTiters  get  priority  on  their  in¬ 
terests.  Let  the  correspondents 
themselves  work  out  pooling  ar¬ 
rangements:  they  know  what 
their  needs  are,  whom  to  trust, 
how  to  pre-brief  their  pool  rep¬ 
resentative  and  then  be  briefed 
by  him. 

Above  all,  cut  down  on  the 
numbers  game.  You  can’t  ac¬ 
credit  hundreds  of  reporters  to 
cover  a  story  and  then  slam  the 
door  on  them.  In  all.  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
press  when  you’re  planning 
press  coverage. 

«  «  * 

The  Queen’s  Tliank-Yoii 

The  following  letter  from 
Cmdr.  Richard  Colville,  Press 
Secretary  at  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace,  has  been  received  by  Mer¬ 
rill  Mueller,  of  the  National 
Broadca.sting  Company: 

“I  am  commanded  by  The 
Queen  and  The  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  thank  you  warmly  for 
the  telegram  which  you  sent  on 
behalf  of  the  eighty-eight  .Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  were  assigned  to 
cover  the  stay  of  Her  Majesty 
in  Canada  and  the  State  Visit 
to  the  United  States  of  .America. 

“Her  Majesty  knows  well  the 
amount  of  hard  work  involved 


The  Canadians  permitted  only  and  was  very  pleased  to  read  the 
three  Americans  to  “peeji”  excellent  reports  and  to  see  the 
through  a  curtain  slit  at  a  state  many  delightful  photographs 
reception  in  Ottawa;  in  Wash-  published  in  the  newspapers.” 
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What  does  ^ 
Fort  Worth 
Mean  to  the 
National 
Advertiser 
in  Texas?  / 


Put  yo^self  in  Fort  Worth  for  just^  moment, 
and  look  around.  Here  you  find^ne  of 
^the  most  rapidly  expanding  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  country  .  .  .  new  skyscj^ers 
are*being  constructed,  freeways^risscross 
the  city,  new  ultra-modern *suburban 
shopping  centers  are  everywhere,  and  mile 
after  mile  of  residential  areas  are  being  built. 
You  see  aircraft  production,  automobiles 
being  assembled,  the  meat  packing 
industry,  the  oil  industry,  and  a  wide 
diversity  of  industry  responsible  for  uncontrolled 
growth.  You  soon  realize  that  Fort 
Worth  has  really  got  what  it  takes. 


Here  ^e  the  Facts 


Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  has 
ranked  the  Fort  Worth  metropolitan  area 
as  follows: 

POPULATION 

41st 

CONSUMER  SPENDABLE 
INCOME 

37th 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 

34th 

FOOD 

46th 

DRUG 

32nd 

1  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  27th  1 

JAUTOMOTIVE 

27th  j 

IT  TAKES  A 
FORT  WORTH 
NEWSPAPER  TO 
SELL  THE 
PORT  WORTH  > 
MARKETI 


Newspapers  published  in  cities  other  than  Fort  Worth  do 
not  penetrate  the  metropolitan  area  with  ample 
^  coverage  to  be  considered  mcrchandisable.  The 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  influences 
virtually  every  home  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  in  addition  reaches 
out  to  influence  a  large  portion  of  I 

West  Texas,  pre-selling  customers. 

assuring  more  sales  and  bigger  profits  for  . 

your  products.  :  " 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telei 


■;  •  •* 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  President  and  National  Advertising  Dire^r/ 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  a  good  newspaper" 
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Building  Pages  Set 
On  News  Foundation 


here  and  there,  a  real  estate  learned  to  paint,  wallpaper  and 
editor  who  —  probably  because  even  how  to  drive  a  nail, 
he  once  upon  a  time  was  a  r  i-.  d  j 

building  paVe  man  -  remains  Q**“^*y 

on  the  advertising  department  Here’s  where  advertising  of 


By  Jim  Chandler 

Cleveland  Press  Home  Magazine  Editor 


Newspaper  building  pages 
have  changed  greatly  in  the  past 
20  years.  No  longer  are  they 
special  pages  where  you  pay  a 
special  price  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  that  you  will 
receive  a  free  “puff”  story  about 
your  firm  or  your  product,  on 
the  same  page. 

Some  25  years  ago,  the  news¬ 
paper  which  then  employed  me 
had  a  Sunday  real  estate  page 
upon  which  there  were  no  ad¬ 
vertisements  at  all.  It  also  had 
a  building  page,  so-called,  where 
ads  and  puffs  went  hand  in  hand. 
I  was  real  estate  editor,  on  the 
editorial  department  payroll.  I 
handled  the  real  estate  page, 
plus  a  daily  news  column  on  real 
estate.  However,  the  building 
page  was  not  my  responsibility. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
wras,  in  fact,  put  out  by  an  ad 
department  man  who  gathered 
the  ads  and  wrote  the  puffs. 


There  was  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  building  page  and 
the  department. 


Classic  Mistake 


ACB's 


own 


Speedy  Pick-up 
and  Delivery  Service 


The  United  States  Mail  is  not  fast  enough  for  many  phases 
of  ACB’s  service. 


Good  thought  it  is,  ACB’s  own  trucks  and  messengers  can 
do  a  better  and  faster  job.  In  ACB’s  job  of  getting  the  right 
“proofs-of-insertion”  to  agencies  and  advertisers,  we  try  to 
match  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  newspapers  themselves. 


That’s  why  ACB’s  trucks  shuttle  between  the  post  office 
and  ACB’s  office  and  advertiser  or  agency. 


ACB  offices  are  open  every  week  day  of  the  year  except 
New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  We  try  to  do  as  effective  a 
job  for  your  national  advertisers  as  you  do  in  carrying  their 
advertising  messages  to  your  readers. 


*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau/  Inc. 

Ntw  Twii  (It)  n  IMhM  kn.  CUof*  (3|  II  S.  In.  •  Utmmkm  (1$ 

21  SwSi  nirl  a.  •  Wifliii  (3)  IM  Jtlwwi  In.  •  Sm  bachn  IS)  SI  Rnl  ». 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERT  vNG 


Here’s  where  advertising  of 


payroll  as  distinct  from  the  edi-  quality  products  pays  off.  The 
torial  department’s  rolls.  Even  do-it-yourselfer  is  easily  per- 


I  do  recall  one  exception  to 
that  rule.  On  the  building  page 
was  one  of  these  puffs  with  the 
heading  “Fine  New  Milk  Sta¬ 
tion  Opens  Here.”  But  instead 
of  the  advertiser’s  picture  of 
the  milk  depot,  there  appeared 
a  picture  from  the  editorial  art 
bank.  It  ran  right  beneath  the 
headline  —  and  it  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  Dayton,  Ohio’s 
society  matrons! 

Most  newspapers  no  longer 
have  “building  pages”  such  as 
the  one  I  have  described.  Most 
of  them,  however,  do  have  real 
estate  pages,  home  pages  —  or 
entire  real  estate  or  home  sec¬ 
tions. 

Dating  back  to  the  early-day 
building  pages,  you  still  find. 


in  these  cases,  news  is  really  suad^  to  use  the  very  best  ma- 
news  and  for  the  most  part  is  terials  —  because  he’s  saving 


unrelated  to  advertising. 


News  Content  Changes 


money  on  labor. 

Here’s  where  use  of  nation¬ 
ally-known  brand  names  pays 


Another  transformation  has  off,  too.  The  do-it-yourselfer,  not 
occurred  over  the  years.  This  fully  aware  of  all  the  just-as- 


is  a  continuing  one.  It  is  the  good  products’  merits,  goes  for 
change  in  approach — the  change  the  well-known  names.  The 


in  news  content  of  these  pages,  building  page  today  tells  him 


Building,  and  real  estate  where  he  can  buy  trade-mark 
pages  no  longer  are  edited  to  m^erials,  locally, 
appeal  to  the  trade  alone.  ,  0"  the  Cleveland  Press,  I  fol- 


ipeal  to  the  trade  alone.  ,  0"  the  Cleveland  Press,  I  fol- 

j-  ii.  i.  low  a  policy  of  running  new- 
Newspapers  are  finding  that 


they  can  increase  readership  manufacturers 

and  even  circulation  by  direct-  j 


ing  the  building  pages  at  every-  indication  in  the  story 


one  who  owns  or  wants  to  own 

a  home.  , _ t _ * 


be  obtained.  I  am  not  satisfied 
At  first,  when  we  made  that  with  a  statement  that  it  may  be 


shift  on  the  Cleveland  Press,  obtained  “at  all  building  ma- 
there  were  a  few  squawks  from  terial  stores  or  departments.” 


real  estate  men  and  builders  j  ^ake  a  few  calls  myself.  If 


who  found  it  more  difficult  to  stores  do  not  have  the  prod- 
get  stories  printed  about  their  j  -vvrite  or  phone  long  dis- 


hiring  of  a  new  office  boy,  and  tance  to  the  publicity  agency,  or 
such,  but  they  soon  came  to  preferably,  the  manufacturer,  to 


realize  that  their  legitimate  ggt  thg  name  of  a  local  distribu- 
news  stories  —  and  their  ad-  tor.  I’m  satisfied  with  his  name 


vertisements  —  were  pulling  and  address,  because  then  peo- 
better  than  ever  before.  We  pjg  {.all  him  up  and  relieve 


have  no  more  squawks  on  that  mg  of  the  burden  of  these  calls. 


point,  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  My  editor  believes  in  giving 


our  home  pages  have  grown  so  the  helpful  information  right 
in  number  that  we  occasionally  there  in  the  paper.  “If  the  prod- 


do  find  a  little  corner  for  a  uct  is  interesting  enough  to 
story  about  the  promotion  of  a  write  about,”  he  says,  “then 


salesman  to  sales  manager,  etc. 


.Service  Pagen 


Building  pages,  no  longer  di¬ 
rected  at  the  industry,  have  be¬ 
come  service  pages  full  of  help¬ 
ful  information  beamed  at  home 
owners  and  the  prospective  home 
owners. 


somebody  will  want  to  see  it  and 
perhaps  buy  it  Let’s  tell  them, 
and  save  them  worry  and  work.” 


Improved  Products 
Cushions  Price  Rise 


Milwaukee 
‘A  greatly  improved  product 


Real  estate  editors,  brain-  will  cushion  the  effect  of  a  pnee 
washed  by  thousands  of  tele-  increase,”  Wallace  M.  Hughes, 


phone  calls  and  letters  from  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
people  with  leaky  basements  and  tinel,  said  as  the  Sentinel  raised 


peeling  paint,  have  virtually  its  price  from  6c  to  7c  per  copy 
forgotten  what  an  escrow  looks  on  Sept.  30. 


They  have  become  experts  on 
home  maintenance,  building  ma- 


“Sixteen  columns  of  news 
space  were  added  to  the  daily 
Sentinel  when  the  price  increase 


terials,  traffic  flow  within  homes  J"*?  Mr.  Hugh« 

said.  “We  increased  our  news 


and  matters  that  help  them 
serve  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  important 


and  photo  coverage  and  added 
some  outstanding  features.” 
The  Sentinel  added  a  second 


phases  of  life  which  has  egged  page— page  3— to  its  edi- 

on  the  editors  and  publishers  torial  make-up. 


in  the  transition  from  the  old-  Actually,  the  total  circulation 


fashioned  building  page  to  the  October,  1957  at  7c  exceeded 


new-fashioned  home  service  and  that  of  October,  1956,  at  6c,  Mr. 


helpful  r^l  estate  news  page  Hughes  reported. 


is  the  do-it-yourself  movement. 
Don’t  forget  that  do-it-your- 


Home  delivery  of  the  Sentinel 
increased  from  30c  to  40c  per 


self  is  not  limited  to  the  man  week,  with  a  change  of  less  than 
of  the  house.  The  wife,  too,  has  one  half  of  1%. 
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“PUPPY  LOVE"— When  Sob  *ow  fhi$  picture 
ttarf  fQ  happen,  he  was  ready.  So  was  his  Speed 


says  BOB  WILLIAMS, 

Staff  Photographer,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal 

Bob  Williams  has  won  quite  a  reputation  for  his  ' 

out-of-the-ordinary,  human  interest  pictures.  He 
has  an  uncanny  picture  sense.  The  pictures 
shown  here  are  perfect  examples.  Not  only  does  .  „ 

Bob  “see”  a  picture  in  the  making — he  uses 
nothing  but  a  Speed  Graphic  to  make  sure  he  gets  what  he  sees 
on  film.  No  other  camera  ever  made  has  the  Graphic’s  combina¬ 
tion  of  ruggedness,  reliability  and  versatility. 

Bob  Williams  started  with  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  1943 
and  has  been  there  ever  since.  He  entered  the  NPPA-Encyclo- 
pedia  Brittanica  photo  contest  for  the  first  time  in  1955,  won 
first  place  in  the  feature  category,  won  it  again  in  1956  and 
placed  nine  other  prints  in  the  traveling  exhibit.  He  has  done  a 
lot  of  magazine  photography  on  Elvis  Presley,  pictorials  for 
Life  Magazine  and  is  a  staff  photographer  for  “16”  magazine. 
Bob  has  won  several  Arkansas  Associated  Press  awards  as  well 
as  a  Scripps-Howard  “picture  of  the  month”  prize. 

Regarding  his  camera.  Bob  says:  “My  first  camera  was  a  pre- 
Anniversary  Speed  Graphic.  My  second  was  an  Anniversary 
Speed  Graphic.  My  third  is  a  Pacemaker.  None  of  them  ever 
failed  to  get  the  job  done — any  job,  ’ 


"CUPPED" —Won  Firtt  Prize  in  the  7957  NPPA-Eneyc/o- 
pedia  Brilannica  Photo  Contest. 


WKEE 
roduct 
i  price 
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raised 
r  copy 


"OH,  NOI" — Commercial  Appeal  readers  got  many  a 
chuckle  out  of  this  one.  Cxample  of  Bob's  ability  to  see  a 
picture  and  get  it. 


news 

daily 

crease 

ughes 

news 

added 


*Tradeinark. 


joth  Anniversary — 


A  SUtSIOIAAr  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
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men  under  45 


•V  INDIVIDUAL  NEWSPAPMS 


All  m«n  und»r  45  In  city  And  cuburbsslOOX  y 

‘-4 

Sun<TirT>4ft  41«  ^  , 

Tribune  44% 


—  HO  SINOLC  DAILY 

w«  33X  COV«HO  A  MAJORITY 

.  .r  OV  ITftlL^ 


le  MUST  be  the 


Coverage  of  men  and  women  under  45 


BY  COMBINATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


BY  INDIVIDUAL  NEWSPAPERS 


Sun -Times,  Tribune 


Sun  -Times.  News 


Tribune,  American 


Sun  -Times,  American 


Tribune,  News 


News,  American 


>un-Tiines 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Fairchild’s  annual  bureau  chiefs’ 
4-day  convention  gets  under  way 
Nov.  24  with  21  out-of-town  news 
heads  in  attendance.  Meeting  with 
New  York  department  managers, 
editors  and  staff  members  will  be; 
John  Fairchild,  Paris;  Harry 
Martindale  and  Donald  Pratt,  Los 
Angeles;  John  Norman,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Howard  Rains,  Boston;  Henry 
Zwimer  and  Ralph  Jones,  Chicago; 
Robert  Johnston,  Philadelphia; 
Ivor  Boggiss,  Montreal;  Saul 
Berliner,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  Gun¬ 
ter,  St.  Louis;  Stuart  Hanger,  De¬ 
troit;  John  Martin,  Cleveland; 
Richard  Kountz,  Cincinnati; 
Robert  Richardson,  Baltimore; 
Murray  Wyche,  Atlanta;  Cheves 
Ligon,  Charlotte;  Yancey  Gilker- 
son,  Greenville;  A.  W.  Stamey, 
High  Point;  L.  F.  Jessup,  Grand 
Rapids;  W.  D.  Hart,  Paterson. 


Nathan  Abelson,  Directory  Di¬ 
vision  manager,  announces  a  new 
service  for  directory  users.  Start¬ 
ing  with  “Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear” 
Spring  1958  Directory,  centrally 
located  New  York  hotels  and  pas¬ 
senger  airline  ticket  offices  will 
be  listed  for  convenience  of  visit¬ 
ing  buyers. 

Alfred  L.  Perkins  has  been 
named  floor  coverings  editor  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
succeeding  Kenneth  Bache,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  with 
the  paper  for  3^/^i  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  curtains  and  draperies 
section.  Prior  to  that  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  International  News 
Service. 


“Advanced  Retail  Management” 
is  a  new  book  just  published  by 
Fairchild’s  Business  Book  Division. 
It  contains  series  of  Tobe  Lectures 
in  Retail  Distribution  delivered 
last  spring  at  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration 
by  leaders  in  retail  field.  Paper 
bound  $3;  cloth  bound  $5. 


Lucille  Price,  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  editorial  staff,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  press  trip  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  last  week  for  premiere  of 
a  new  western  TV  show  about 
Arizona  Rangers  called  “26  Men.” 
Trip  sponsored  by  ABC  Film 
Syndication ;  opening  show  in 
Phoenix  sponsored  by  Baird’s  Sun¬ 
beam  Bread. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hall  has  joined 
Baltimore  bureau  as  a  general  re¬ 
porter  for  all  Fairchild  papers. 
Was  formerly  reporter  for  Galves¬ 
ton  Daily  News. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishert  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footwear  News.  Books. 
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James  Cunniff,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  department 
store  advertising  staff — to  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Mirror  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  Stanley  Frieze, 
formerly  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — to  the  W-T  & 
Sun  department  store  ad  staff. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Estlund,  University 
of  Wisconsin  graduate  and 
former  co-owner  of  the  Muscoda 
(Wis.)  Progressive — to  editor 
of  the  Clintonville  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une-Gazette. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bill  Treadway,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer — top  honors  in 
the  Georgia  Press  Association’s 
first  annual  advertising  idea  and 
campaign  contest. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Kelier,  mechanical 

supervisor  of  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  —  re¬ 
tired  after  50  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  He  was  with  the 
P-C  for  10  years. 

«  *  * 

Miss  Dana  Billadeau  —  re¬ 
signed  from  the  reporting  staff 
of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Central 

Oregon  Midstatesman  to  attend 
journalism  school  at  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Rice,  former  farm 

editor  of  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald — new  reporter 
for  the  SoZem  (Ore.)  Statesman. 

*  *  * 

D.  W.  Whelan  of  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and  Tele¬ 
gram — elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  AP  Telegraph  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  to  succeed  Vic¬ 
tor  Zierke  of  the  Appleton 

(Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 

*  *  * 

Rosalie  Reed,  formerly  with 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Trib¬ 
une,  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget  and  Forest  Grove  (Ore.) 
News-Times  —  joined  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Springfield 
(Ore.)  News. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Nelson — appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette  and 
elected  a  director  of  the  Green 
Bay  Newspaper  Co.  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  has  been  with  the  News- 
Gazette  since  1953,  is  also  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent. 

*  «  * 

William  E.  Best,  Los  Angeles 
bureau  manager  for  United 
Press — to  public  relations  work. 
He  is  replaced  by  Henry  Rieger, 
San  Francisco  bureau  manager, 
who  will  be  replaced  by  John 
Madigan,  radio  news  manager 
in  New  York. 


Bob  Beckman,  assistant  William  L.  Blizzard,  pub- 
regional  news  editor.  Long  lisher  of  the  Oswego  (Ore.)  Re- 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  view — new  president  of  Pacific 
Press-Telegram  —  on  part-time  Slope  Newspapers, 
duty  with  Disneyland  public  re-  *  *  ♦ 

lations  staff.  Bob  Shotwell—  jack  R.  Brown,  formerly 
from  reporter  to  director  of  new  ^ith  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statet- 
Jose  San  Martin  Park,  Bell-  man  and  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis- 
flower,  Calif.  ter-Guard — now  news  editor  of 


George  Challis,  ad  manager  Oregonian. 
of  the  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Evening 
Observer — elected  1958  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ONPA  Admanagers 
at  the  fall  meeting,  succeeding 
M.  L.  Myrick,  ad  manager  of 
the  Redmond  (Ore.)  Spokesman. 


Reuben  Monson,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press — to  Oslo,  Norway 
for  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency. 


John  Greensmitii,  formerly 
on  the  photographic  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle — to 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune.  Henry  Kierstead, 
photographer — appointed  to  the 
photographic  staff  of  U-T  Con- 
vair  Astronautics  in  San  Diego. 


Walter  C.  Johnson,  retired 
secretary-manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
— celebrating  their  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  Anniversary  Nov.  20  at 
home  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


coLxecTio 
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Humphrey  Owen,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  editorial 
writer  —  to  president  of  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
for  ’67-’68. 

«  «  ♦ 

Farmer  Tissington,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Orillia  (Ont.) 
Packet  and  Times — to  managing 
editor  of  the  Prince  Albert 
(Sask.)  Herald.  He  is  succeeded 
by  J.  C.  Peters,  city  editor. 

*  *  « 

David  Crowell,  formerly  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Brunswick  (Me.) 
Record  —  now  with  the  plan¬ 
merchandising  department,  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

•  •  * 

Susan  Fritz,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  li¬ 
brarian — to  a  three  months’  tour 
of  European  countries.  Ellen 
Langston  will  be  acting  librar¬ 
ian  during  Miss  Fritz’s  leave 
of  absence. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  W.  McDargh,  for  15 
years  with  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  and  more  recently 
in  charge  of  the  local  office  of 
a  trade  paper  representative — 
to  the  Cleveland  staff  of  the 
John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Owen,  New  York  Daily 
Sews  writer — award  for  his  re¬ 
porting  on  news  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  medicine  to 
aid  the  handicapped  from  the 
N.  Y.  Philanthropic  League  of 
the  United  Order  of  True 
Sisters. 

*  «  * 

James  P.  Brown,  reporter 
^th  the  Portland  (Me.)  Even¬ 
ing  Express — to  the  ^itorial 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Herald  Evening  Express  Sunday 
Telegram. 


Bob  Barnard,  news  editor  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal  —  to  Washington  cor- 
i-espondent  for  the  Journal  and 
the  TvAn  City  Sentinel.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tom  Wicker,  now  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

4>  *  * 

Charles  McWilliams,  state 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press — to  editor  of  the  Sanford 
(N.  C.) Herald. 

*  *  * 

John  Kelley,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  —  to  vicechairman  of 
Nebraska’s  Rural  Development 
Program  committee.  Ingrid 
Leder  and  Marilyn  Miller — to 
the  Journal  staff. 

*  «  * 

Earl  S.  Dapp,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Plattsmouth  (Neb.) 
Journal — to  city  editor  of  the 
Loveland  (Colo.)  Reporter- 
Herald. 

«  «  * 

Loyal  Gould,  former  reporter 
for  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
Times  —  to  the  Lincoln,  Neb., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Bradee,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  (Wis.)  Freeman — to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Catholic 
Herald-Citizen. 

*  «  * 

John  Wells,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Denmark  (Wis.)  Dairyland 
Review — to  manager  of  the  news 
and  circulation  office  of  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Daily  Post- 
Crescent. 

*  *  * 

0.  C.  McDavid,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Times — now  news  editor 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News.  He  has  worked  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  newspapers  for  28  years. 


Where  We  Come  In 


When  you  buy  or  sell  any  valuable  or  cherished 
possession,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  rely 
on  some  professional  advice  before  you  act. 

We  are  proud  to  be  ranked  as  a  “pro”  in  the 
newspaper  world.  It’s  our  job  to  see  that  fair 
values  prevail,  and  competent  management  in' 
sured,  when  publishing  properties  change  hands. 
To  know  market  conditions  and  to  contribute 
our  experience  from  comparable  situations,  are 
services  we  have  performed  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

We  work  best  for  those  who  deal  in  facts — 
not  fancies — and  who  know  their  chosen  prcK 
fession  from  “paper  mill  to  carrier  delivery.” 

When  the  time  comes  for  major  decisions,  such 
as  expansion  or  a  shift  in  holdings,  write,  wire 
or  call  us.  We  will  come  to  your  home  grounds 
promptly,  and  with  an  assurance  that  we  can 
be  helpful. 


"CHANNEL  CHUCKLES"  PUTS 

TV 

TO  WORK  FOR  YOU! 

This  daily  l^col  panel  (and  SUNDAY  PAGE)  by  Bil  Keane,  of 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  a  brilliant  example  of  how  comics  keep 
fresh  and  in  step  with  the  times  by  tapping  lively  subjects  of  mass 
reader  appeal.  As  editors  of  nearly  100  leading  newspapers  know, 
CHANNEL  CHUCKLES  capitalises  on  TV  interest  and  enjo]rs  a 
ready-made  audience. 

Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms 

Des  Moiaes  4«<  Modlsoa  Av*..  M.Y.C. 


ALIEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of 
Newspaper  Properties 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.,  N.  W.  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St.  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 
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BK&M’s  j 
Half  Century 
of  Success 

195  7  is  our  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  consistent,  suc¬ 
cessful  service  in  selling 
newspaper  markets.  And 
.  .  .  as  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  experience  in 
publishing  newspapers, 
likewise  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  exi)erienre  in 
selling  newspapers. 

So,  we  point  with  pride 
to  those  50  years  during 
which  our  staff  and  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  increased  to 
nine  B.  K.  &  M.  offices 
fully  manned  with  work- 
inf;  neivspaper  salesmen 
whose  main  objective  is 
creative  sellinp;. 

^  e  dedicate  ourselves  to 
continuing  service  to  mar¬ 
keting  staffs  wherever 
they  are  because — Only 
newspapers  reach  all  con¬ 
sumers  buying  today  or 
tomorrow — Only  newspa¬ 
pers  reach  all  store  man¬ 
agers,  buying  headquar¬ 
ters,  brokers  and  distribu¬ 
tor's  salesmen,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  big  chain  buying 
committees  that  decide  the 
foie  of  your  products  in 
most  markets  today. — We 
prefer  to  sell  the  best  for 
your  clients. 

BURKE  • 
KUIPERS 
&  MAHONEY 

INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  | 
San  Francisco  I 


Changes  Made 
In  Appearance 
And  Politics 

Los  Angeles 

The  MirrnrSewit  appeared 
Monday,  Nov.  11,  w’ith  a  revised 
dre.ss  and  a  new  approach  to¬ 
ward  news. 

“This  is  just  the  beginning,” 
said  Hugh  A.  (Bud)  Lewis, 
named  editor  recently  after  the 
resignation  of  Virgil  Pinkley, 
editor  and  publisher  since  the 
paper’s  founding  nine  years  ago. 

“We  made  the  big  change  in 
the  dress  first,”  said  Mr.  Lewis. 
“From  now  on  we  are  going  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  con¬ 
tent.” 

Major  changes  in  the  pajrer 
are : 

Revised  page  one  and  section 
pages  flags  and  ears. 

Use  of  Spartan  roman  type 
throughout  for  headlines,  re- 
l»lacing  Metro  italic. 

Change  of  page  3  picture 
page  to  general  news  page. 

Dropping  of  the  title  “Her 
Mirror”  for  women’s  pages  and 
the  substitution  of  “For  and 
About  People.”  The  “People 
pages  will  take  a  broader  ap¬ 
proach  to  news  of  the  home 
than  the  former  women’s  section. 

New  local  news  section  page 
to  substitute  for  former  “Her 
Mirror”  section  page  with  “Peo¬ 
ple”  pages  beginning  on  page 
three  of  the  local  section. 

Zoned  Pages  Dropped 

Zoned  news  pages  which 
formerly  covered  local  news  of 
San  Fernando  valley,  the  south¬ 
eastern  section  of  Los  Angeles 
county  and  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  county  eliminated. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  the  zoned 
news  section  had  been  “fairly 
successful”  during  the  past  year 
and  that  they  might  be  revived 
again  if  the  paper’s  news  hole 
got  large  enough  to  warrant. 
F or  now,  he  said,  that  news  hole 
could  be  put  to  better  use. 

Killing  of  the  zoned  sections 


means  the  closing  of  three  sub¬ 
urban  editorial  offices  and  some 
staff  reductions,  he  said. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  new  policy 
of  the  paper  would  be  to  use 
more  “hard  core”  news  and 
fewer  features,  particularly 
those  that  run  several  days. 

“Politically  we  are  going  to 
be  a  frankly  Republican  paper,” 
he  said.  “.Actually,  of  course, 
the  Mirror  never  was  anything 
but  a  Republican  paper  in  spite 
of  what  it  pretended  and  I  don’t 
think  anybody  ever  thought 
differently. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  can  carry 
water  on  both  shoulders  and 
I’m  not  going  to.” 

He  said  the  adoption  of  a 
frankly  Republican  policy  does 
not  mean  that  the  paper  plans 
to  drop  cartoonists  and  column¬ 
ists  critical  of  Republican  pol¬ 
icies. 

The  Mirror-News  part  of  the 
Times  organization,  carries  Her- 
block’s  cartoon,  columns  by 
Drew  Pearson,  Norman  Thomas, 
Thomas  Stokes,  Marquis  Childs 
and  occasionally  Clinton  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  former  publisher  of  the 
Democratic  Daily  Newa. 

• 

New  Bridge  in  Color 

Lansing,  Mich. 

The  State  Journal  opened  the 
new  $100  million  Mackinac 
Straits  Bridge  on  Nov.  1  with 
an  eight-column  color  picture 
across  the  top  of  Page  One. 
This  was  the  paper’s  first  local¬ 
ly-produced  three-color  news 
picture,  after  several  years  of 
spot-color  use.  More  color  in 
food  and  fashion  art  is  planned 
as  a  i-egular  routine. 

• 

Takes  ISovelist^s  Job 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Mildred  Freese,  formerly  with 
the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Herald 
Citizen,  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald.  A  Marquette  graduate. 
Miss  Freese  replaces  Warren 
Wilder  who  resigned  to  return 
to  his  home  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  writing 
of  a  novel. 


Tuesday  Session 
Leaders  Named 

The  two  committees  in  charge 
of  the  Tuesday  Sessions  for  the 
convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  April,  1958,  have  been 
appointed  by  President  Williaa 
Dwight. 

The  Committee  for  the  Sen. 
sions  Under  50,000  Circulation 
follows : 

ChaiiTnan :  Edward  J.  Hughes 
Port  Chester  (N,  Y.)  Daily 
Item; 

Walter  R.  Beaumier,  Lufkin 
(Tex.)  Neivs; 

Paul  F.  Chalfant,  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald; 

Edwin  F.  Hearne,  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times; 

Clyde  E.  Moffitt,  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradoan; 

Philip  T.  Rich,  Midland 
(Mich.)  News; 

Robert  M.  Speidel,  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta; 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  News-Post; 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  Champnign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier; 

Philip  S.  Weld,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Times. 

Committee  for  the  Group 
Over  50,000  Circulation  follows: 

Chaii-man:  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune; 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat; 

Charles  R.  Buxton,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post; 

John  L.  Coughlin,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant; 

J.  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News; 

Robert  C.  Miller,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union; 

Albert  Spendlove,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin; 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
(Kas.)  State  Journal  and  Capi¬ 
tal. 

Ad  in  ISetcspaper 
Becomes  a  Sermon 

Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Wolf,  pastor 
of  Meadville  Unitarian  Church, 
recently  used  an  ad  prepared 
by  H.  William  Egger,  a  member 
of  the  Meadville  Tribune  staff, 
as  a  takeoff  point  for  a  sermon 
on  charity. 

Mr.  Egger  had  written  and 
laid  out  the  ad  for  the  United 
Fund  campaign.  Its  title  was 
“The  Trust  and  the  Tradition.” 
Text  used  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolf 
read,  “The  trust  is  the  trust  of 
the  few  in  the  many.  The  tra¬ 
dition  is  the  tradition  of  the 
helping  hand.' 


BOATING  FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

THE  SOURCE  OF 
"BETTER  BOATING  FEATURES" 

REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 

9  MURRAY  ST.  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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Pearson  Sues 

Wright  for  UNDI 

Handout  Libel  ,  ,  , 

It  1$  I  a  si 

Washington  nowadays 

Loyd  Wripht,  who  was  chair-  the  three  w 

man  of  the  President’s  Com-  of  us  have  s 

mission  on  Government  Security,  lifetime  —  t 

must  face  trial  in  a  civil  libel  Wars  and  tt 

action  arising  out  of  a  press  “nolire  aeti( 

release  in  which  he  described  therwere  1 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  as  an  \  .  p 

example  of  newsmen  who  di- 

vulge  classified  information.  that  ot  the 

Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  de-  Armistice  d 

nied  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  brated. 

columnist’s  suit  against  Mr.  We  seem  I 

Wright,  a  former  president  of  disappoint n 

the  American  Bar  Association,  ever  did. 

who  made  the  charge  against  Asian  flu 

Mr.  Pearson  in  a  letter  to  the 
Moss  Committee  on  Information  fh  • 

and  repeated  it  in  a  press  re- 

lease.  Judge  Holtzoff  said:  Ijewildering 

“A  head  of  a  government  condition  ol 

agency  or  commission  has  a  find  ourselv 

right,  in  fact  it  is  his  duty,  to  to  dwell  on 

respond  to  a  request  for  infor-  mistrust  th 

mation  fonnally  made  by  the  future 

chairman  of  a  committee  or  sub-  Well  let’; 

committee  of  Congress  for  the  .  ’  ' 

use  of  the  committee  or  sub- 

committee.  My  reason  (for  deny-  present  mi 

ing  Wright’s  motion)  is  that  much  worsi 

it  is  no  part,  repeat,  no  part,  of  did  not  ni; 

the  duty  of  a  government  official  democracy, 

to  make  statements  to  the  public.  fashioned  i 

It  may  be  desirable  but  it  is  no,  jf  the  seco 

repeat,  no  part  of  the  function  solve  all  oui 

conferred  upon  him  by  law.”  „ 

Mr.  Wright  contended  ex-  ‘  , 

planation  of  the  security  report  whose  \oic 

was  a  matter  of  public  concern  blaring  vei 

on  which  the  public  needed  the  Korean  ad 

full  facts.  The  statements  made  the  flood  of 

by  the  commission  chairman  in  a  period  to 

his  report  to  Representative  imperialisH 

Moss  were  absolutely  privileged.  These  wi 

the  judge  agreed.  The  suit  was  given 

dismissed  as  to  a  count  assert-  h  •  ”  I 

ing  defamation  in  that  respect,  ^  ^ 

but  was  put  down  for  assign-  \yhat  they 

ment  as  to  the  press  release.  flght  for  w 

Involved  is  the  Wright  report  This  is  oi 

which  proposes  newsmen  be  American  I 

fined,  or  jailed,  for  refusal  to  We  do  n 

disclose  sources  of  published  in-  animosities 

fomallon  which  has  been  de-  books,  all  i 

PKlmentally  classified  as  ■  se- 

,  past  enem 

Observer  from  Korea 

wounds  of 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  could  dig 

Hi  Chang  Lee,  reporter  for  children 

the  English-language  daily  The 
Korean  Republic  in  Seoul,  is  on 
30-day  special  duty  on  the  In-  XUC 

dependent,  Press-Telegram  here  I  H  P 

observing  and  participating  in  lilt 

all  editorial  activity.  He  came  720  FIHH  AVENUE 

bore  after  a  45-day  indoctrina¬ 
tion  at  Northwestern  Univer-  I 
sity.  4 _ 
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UNDERSELLING  THE  PRESENT 


It  is  fashionable  / 

nowadays  to  say  of  i  ^ 
the  three  wars  many  ^ 
of  us  have  seen  in  our 
lifetime  —  two  World  / 

Wars  and  the  Korean  J 

“police  action”  —  that  < 

they  were  fought  for 
nothing.  Particularly  do  people  say 
that  of  the  first  World  War,  whose 
Armistice  day  we  have  just  cele¬ 
brated. 

W  e  seem  to  face  as  many  dangers, 
disappointments  and  vexations  as 
we  ever  did.  The  Middle- East  crisis, 
•Asian  flu,  the  cost  of  living,  a 
touchy  stock  market,  space  mi.ssiles 
—these  are  not  petty  annoyances. 
Bewildering  change  is  the  dominant 
condition  of  the  world  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  It’s  easier  than  ever 
to  dwell  on  the  “good  old  days,” 
mistrust  the  present,  and  fear  the 
future. 

Well,  let’s  not  undersell  what  our 
past  sacrifices  have  brought  us.  The 
present  might  have  been  much, 
much  worse.  The  first  World  War 
did  not  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  —  it  did  stop  an  old- 
fashioned  autocracy  in  its  tracks. 
If  the  second  World  War  did  not 
solve  all  our  problems,  it  did  silence 
a  wretched,  snarling  little  man 
whose  voice  was  a  brass  trumpet 
blaring  venom  and  racism.  If  the 
Korean  adventure  didn’t  reverse 
the  flood  of  Communism,  it  did  put 
a  period  to  one  aspect  of  communist 
imperialism. 

These  weren’t  useless  wars.  The 
lives  given  up  weren’t  wasted.  We 
have  an  obligation,  today,  to  keep 
what  they  gained;  to  continue  to 
fight  for  what  we  fought  for  then. 
This  is  one  of  the  aims  of  The 
•American  Legion. 

We  do  not  advocate  nursing  old 
animosities.  All  the  libraries  of  hate 
books,  all  the  feelings  of  ostracism 
and  unforgiving  exclusionism  for 
past  enemies  will  not  bring  back 
one  dead  soldier  nor  salve  the 
wounds  of  the  maimed.  They 
could  dig  the  grav'es  of  our  Jg 
children.  ^ 


v  \  B  u  t  .A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  s 

^  j  should  not  in  their 

present  difficulties 
forget  the  achieve- 
•  o  jMm  ments  of  past  strug- 
gles,  nor  neglect  the 
men  who  won  them  — 
the  dead  especially, 
but  also  the  living.  To  many  of 
them  we  are  in  perpetual  debt. 

Paying  for  what  one  has  already 
used  may  be  the  most  irksome  of 
obligations  —  but  it  is  the  final 
measure  of  one’s  own  honor.  Be¬ 
ware  of  doing  it  grudgingly,  lest  we 
besmirch  ourselves  more  than  our 
creditors. 

We  have  established  Veterans 
Day;  we  have  a  few  handsome 
monuments;  we  tacked  the  word 
“Memorial”  onto  new  roads, 
bridges  and  parks;  we  put  up 
bronze  markers  in  villages  and 
towns  listing  those  who  served  us 
in  our  crucial  hours.  .And  still,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  or  to  minimize  the 
services  and  the  men  and  women 
who  performed  them. 

Since  The  American  Legion,  with 
almost  three  million  members,  is 
larger  than  all  the  other  15G  vet¬ 
erans  organizations  combined,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  spokesmen  for  the  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  population  who  have 
given  wartime  service  to  their 
country.  Legionnaires  are  citizens 
and  taxpayers  too,  and  we  do  not 
advocate  veteran  pensions  unre¬ 
lated  to  need,  nor  benefits  to  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  or  to  survivors 
which  are  unreasonable  or  uneco¬ 
nomic.  The  aftermath  of  a  great 
war  leaves  the  country  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  responsibility  to  those  who 
suffered  most  in  it.  Let’s  not  shirk 
that  responsibility. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public,  and  especially  the 
Press,  know  and  understand  The 
•American  Legion,  its  policies  and 
purposes.  Abu  can  get  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Legion 
—  from  its  magazine.  We  would 
be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Write  to: 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 


Mayor,  Earthy  Wit, 
Raises  ‘h’  for  Humor 


By  Robert  Webb 

Jackson,  Miss. 

If  State  Times  columnist 
Jimmy  Arrington  ever  writes 
his  autobiography  he  might  ap¬ 
propriately  call  it,  “I  led  four 
lives.” 

To  readers  of  the  State  Times 
he  is  the  homespun  wit  who 
dishes  up  a  daily  chuckle  on  cur¬ 
rent  events. 

To  residents  of  Collins,  Miss, 
he  is  not  only  a  daily  columnist 
but  their  mayor  and  editor  of 
the  weekly  Collins  News-Com¬ 
mercial. 

And  to  audiences  the  nation 
over  he  is  the  pur\'eyor  of 
richly-digestive  humor  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker. 

All  these  “lives”  are  woven  into 
the  front-page  column  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  State  Times  under 
the  heading,  “Report  From  Col¬ 
lins.”  The  truth  is,  though,  prob¬ 
ably  a  third  of  his  columns  are 
reported  from  anywhere  but 
Collins. 

For  ever  since  he  broke  into 
the  banquet  circuit  in  1939,  Mr. 
Arrington  has  been  on  the  road 
(or  in  the  air)  much  of  the  time. 
So  his  “reports”  may  carry 
datelines  as  distant  as  New  York 
or  San  Francisco. 

10,000  Reque^t•^ 

Usually  his  bit  runs  around 
three  or  four  paragraphs,  but 
in  commemorating  President  Ei¬ 
senhower’s  troop  dispatch  to 
Little  Rock,  he  did  a  Biblical 
takeoff  on  the  “House  of  Ike” 
which  ran  longer  and  brought 
around  10,000  requests  for  re¬ 
prints.  The  calls  came  from 
points  across  the  country. 

The  “Sage  of  Collins,”  began 
his  daily  “colyumning”  when  he 


MILES  AND  SMILES  «re  Jimmy 
Arrington's  stocic-in-trade.  The  peri¬ 
patetic  columnist  checks  into  Jack- 
son,  Miss,  airport  where  a  stewardess 
notes  the  millionth  mile  of  travel  for 
his  suitcase. 

went  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  last  year  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  delegate.  So  enthusiastic 
was  the  response  that,  instead 
of  just  the  convention  column  it 
was  intended  to  be,  it  was  made 
a  regular  feature  of  the  State 
Times. 

His  down-to-earth  wit,  freely 
embellished  with  “ain’ts,”  double 
negatives  and  other  attacks  on 
the  King’s  English,  may  treat  a 
facet  of  the  Collins  mayoralty, 
the  shenanigans  of  a  caller  at 
his  weekly  newspaper  office,  or 
the  doings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  IT 

State  politicians  are  a  favor¬ 
ite  target,  and  they  frequently 
are  compelled  to  laugh  at  them¬ 
selves,  as  do  the  other  readers 
who  keep  the  Arrington  mail  box 
busied  with  their  reactions,  al¬ 
most  always  favorable. 

There  have  been  exceptions  to 
the  kudos  though,  such  as  the 
time  a  Jackson  member  of  the 


Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  penned  TNT  at  the 
“Sage”  for  his  witty  barbs  at 
the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 
But  aside  from  the  Benedict 
Arnold  tag  he  drew  for  that  ef¬ 
fort,  and  from  occasional  criti¬ 
cism  from  an  English  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  Jimmy  has 
been  spared  the  epistled  butch¬ 
ery  to  which  many  columnists 
are  subjected. 

Practices  ‘Open  Door’ 

On  the  side,  he  battles  for  the 
people’s  right  to  know,  and  is 
always  quick  to  stress  that  “in 
the  20  years  I’ve  been  mayor  of 
Collins,  we’ve  always  had  an 
open  door  policy.” 

Hollyw'ood  got  a  novel  taste 
of  the  Arrington  wit  several 
years  ago  when  a  movie  promo¬ 
tion  man  wired  Mayor  Arring¬ 
ton  suggesting  that  Collins 
change  its  name  to  Andrewsville 
in  honor  of  its  famous  movie 
star  native,  Dana  Andrews. 
Jimmy  wired  back  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  instead,  that  the  movie 
star  change  his  name  to  Dana 
Collins  in  honor  of  his  birth¬ 
place. 

As  a  college  newspaper  staf¬ 
fer  Mr.  Arrington  got  into  the 
humor  business,  but  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Millsaps  in  1931  he 
decided  to  become  a  serious 
newspaper  editor,  purchasing 
the  Collins  operation  which  later 
became  the  News-Commercial  in 
a  consolidation. 

A  close  call  with  an  object  of 
one  of  his  serious  editorial  ven¬ 
tures  a  few  years  later,  though, 
changed  his  mind. 

“TTiis  fellow  walked  into  my 
office,  put  a  knife  at  my  throat 
and  told  me  to  turn  around  and 
see  who  he  was,”  he  recalls. 
“With  my  curiosity  somewhat 
aroused,  I  turned  around.  Five 
stitches  and  some  days  later  in 
the  hospital  I  decided  there  was 
an  easier  way  to  earn  a  living 
in  the  newspaper  business,  so  I 
went  back  to  humor.” 

Back  home  his  devoted  wife 
pitches  in  to  get  out  the  News- 
Commercial  while  he’s  away. 
And  it  is  frequently  she  who 
calls  in  the  “Report  from  Col¬ 
lins”  which  Mr.  Arrington  nor¬ 
mally  telephones  to  the  State 
Times  around  8:30  every  morn¬ 
ing. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS  -  ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 
41  East  42ncl  Strutt  316  Stuort  Strs^t  Montgomary 
Brochure  on  request 


Buys  an  Interest 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 
An  interest  in  the  Blcu:hfoot 
Daily  Bulletin  has  been  sold  to 
Drury  R.  Brown,  who  will  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the 
paper,  said  Harold  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  business  manager  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Kas.)  News- 
HeraM  for  20  years. 


Klan  Wizard 
Goes  Free  in 
Photog’s  Case 

Concord,  N.  C. 

Eldon  L.  Edwards  48,  of  (Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Ga.,  Imperial  Wizard 
of  the  U.  S.  Klans,  Inc.,  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  ac¬ 
quitted  here  on  charges  he  as¬ 
saulted  a  news  photographer 
during  a  KKK  meeting  Oct  26. 

James  M.  Babb,  40,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Concord  Tribune, 
had  charged  Mr.  Edwards  with 
being  one  of  seven  or  eight  men 
who  knocked  him  down,  roughed 
him  up  and  damaged  his  camera 
when  he  attempted  to  take  a 
picture  following  a  cross  burn¬ 
ing  at  the  meeting  near  here. 

Judge  Clyde  L.  Propst  Jr., 
niled  the  evidence  insufficient. 
He  heard  the  case  without  a 
jury. 

Miss  Kay  Harbinson,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Concord  Tribune 
who  said  she  was  shoved  during 
the  meeting,  testified  that  she 
could  not  identify  any  of  the 
Klansmen  involv^  in  the  as¬ 
sault. 

Mr.  Babb  testified  he  could  not 
identify  the  color  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’  robe. 

Judge  Propst  told  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards:  “Don’t  let  the  fact  that 
you  came  up  here  from  Georgia 
and  received  a  fair  trial  in  this 
court  give  you  or  anyone  else 
the  idea  that  we  encourage  the 
operation  of  the  Klan  here.” 


Special  Report 
On  African  Negro 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier,  47- 
year-old  national  Negro  weekly 
newspaper,  publishes  in  its  issue 
of  Nov.  16  a  special  supplement 
of  24  pages  on  “The  New  Look 
in  Black  Africa.”  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  time  such  a  spe¬ 
cial  issue  devoted  to  African 
Negro  progress  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  U.  S.  newspaper. 
The  subject  matter  deals  with 
the  political,  economic,  health, 
labor,  educational  and  female 
progrress  in  the  African  states 
constituting  the  French  Union. 

There  are  special  articles  by 
George  S.  Schuyler,  New  York 
editor  of  the  Courier,  M.  Houp- 
houet-Boigny,  Minister  of 
Health  in  the  French  Cabinet, 
Deputy  in  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  and  Mayor  of  Abidjan,  Ivory 
Coast,  and  by  M.  Hammadoun 
Dicko,  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council. 
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Photo  by  Arthur  L  Witmon,  St.  Lowt  Post*Dispatch 


Photographers  are  up  on  a  cloud  about  Kodak  Royal-X  Pan  Film 


You  will  be,  too,  when  you  try  it.  This  evening  shot  of  downtown  St.  Louis 
was  made  at //4.7  and  l/IOO  second.  More  than  three  times  faster  than 
Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film,  Royal-X  Pan  Of)ens  up  all  sorts  of  new  photographic 

opportunities  for  the  press  photographer.  It’s  available  in  most  sheet-film  sizes 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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TTA/f  A  yf  1  initials,  “JIM”,  present  many 

I  XiVl  lVl9.riCS  promotional  possibilities. 

“The  boy  is  a  merchant,  the 
T  1  J  J.  same  as  any  other  shopkeeper 

InClGPCriClGni  in  our  city,”  said  Mr.  Heinrich. 

^  “Immediately  we  bepan  to 

T)  TV  ^  1  I  splash  the  initials  JIM.  We  used 

l30V  iVlGrCn.3.11 1  it  in  advertisements,  on  T-shirts 
"  that  are  available  to  our  news- 

Burlington,  Vt.  paperboys;  also  in  the  weekly 
JIM  .  .  .  Junior  Independent  newspaper  that  we  prepare 
Merchant  is  what  the  Burlington  specially  for  these  boys. 

Free  Press  calls  its  route  boys.  “JIM  appears  on  the  baps  they 

rpi  1  4.  J  4.1  ui-  use.  No  matter  what  its  nature, 

Thev  love  it  and  the  public  ,,  ..  ,  .u 

,  .  J  i  4.U  4.  all  promotion  bears  this  in- 

was  quick  to  adopt  the  term.  .  •  .  -.u 

The  word  “independent”  strong-  f 

Iv  denotes  that  these  vouth  are  a 

contractors  in  business  for  .  Heinrich  said  the  word 

themselves.  rademarked  and  may  be 

adopted  by  other  newspapers. 
This  IS  something  the  common  Samnles  of  the  insienia  are 


Conley  New  PR  Chief 
Of  Auto  Dealers 

Washington,  I).  C. 
Appointment  of  John  E.  Con¬ 
ley  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Frederick 
J.  Bell,  executive  vice  president. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Conley  was,  for  seven  years,  on 
tei-m,  “carrier  salesman,”  does  the  staff  of  the />’n/foHore  (Ohio) 
not  do,  says  circulation  mana-  Evening  Sun.  While  with  the 
ger  Frank  J.  Heinrich.  The  Sun  he  was  financial  editor. 


lUUCJt 
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"HI,  MAC!" — Glenn  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Timej, 
expresses  different  moods  during  salutations  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 
He  was  hailed  as  a  brilliant  newspaperman  and  staunch  friend  of 
conservation  in  Michigan.  Highlights  of  the  event  were  the  unveilinq 
of  a  large  photograph  of  Mac  and  establishment  of  a  Glenn  Mac¬ 
Donald  Scholarship  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


the  Phoenix  Republic  a7id  Ga¬ 
zette. 

The  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  has  purchased 
“Deadline”  for  distribution  to 
its  libraries  and  bases  around 
the  world,  Mr.  Manning  said. 


‘Columbus  Dispatch’ 
Appoiuts  Ad  Ageucy 

Appointment  of  Byer  &  Bow¬ 
man  Advertising  Agency,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  and  collateral  promotion 
material  for  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  was  announced  this  week 
by  Mel  Tharp,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 

A  consistent  schedule  of  large- 
space  ads  will  appear  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Age,  Sales  Management, 
Food  Field  Reporter  and  other 
marketing  media. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A  score  of  Arizona  newspa¬ 
pers  have  picked  up  a  promo¬ 
tion  idea  brought  out  West  here 
about  a  year  ago  by  John  R. 

Manning,  a  former  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Manning,  who  came  here 
because  of  the  illness  of  a  son, 
has  produced  in  comic-book  tech¬ 
nique  the  story  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  titled  “Deadline  —  The 
Story  Behind  the  Headline”  for 
the  special  purpose  of  helping 
newspapers  to  obtain  entree  to 
the  classrooms. 

The  32-page  booklet,  on  news¬ 
print,  with  a  tw'o-tone  cover, 
takes  the  young  reader  through 
the  history  of  the  Press  from  Ray  Pearson,  '>4,  assistan' 
the  Renaissance  to  the  modern  city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Sen's 
day.  It  packs  a  punch  for  new.s-  has  been  appointed  executiv( 
papers  as  an  educational  me-  secretary  to  Detroit’s  nev 
dium  as  well  as  a  sales  force,  mayor,  Louis  C.  Miriani,  Mi 
The  Arizona  papers,  both  Pearson  started  as  a  copyboy  a 
dailies  and  weeklies,  arc  buy-  the  News  in  1919.  He  worked  a 
ing  up  quantities  of  the  booklet,  reporter  for  several  weeklies 
Mr.  Manning  said,  to  distribute  the  old  Detroit  Mirror,  the  P( 
in  the  schools.  The  first  to  use  troit  Times  and  the  Detroit  Fre 
this  promotion,  he  said,  were  Press. 
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Here’s  a  proven  public 
service  promotion  that 
over  50  newspapers  have 
already  found  extremely 
successful — with  many  re¬ 
turning  year  after  year. 


.  .  .  included  in  your  Theatre 
Trains  and  Planes  "Show  Tour" 

e  Sightseeing  Tours 

•  Hotel  Accommodations 

•  Professional  Direction 

•  After-theatre  party 
with  celebrities. 

•  Handling  of  luggoge 
and  transfers,  etc. 


— Pick  the  plays  and 
sightseeing  excursions. 
Each  Tour  is  tailor- 
made  for  your  individual 
newspaper’s  situation. 


Write  for  complete  information  to 


Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 


235  West  46th  Street,  New  York  •  JUdson  2  5340  •  Bell  System  TWX  NY  1  2424 
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r,  Co- 
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s  Dis- 
week 
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Operator  Martha  Peterson  sees  the  result  of  her 
work.  The  Scon-A-Sizer  produced  43  engravings  for 
this  special  12-page  picture  tabloid.  Miss  Peterson 
simply  placed  the  illustrations  on  the  Scon-A-Sizer, 
set  the  dial  for  the  desired  ratio,  and  the  machine 
delivered  the  right-size  Fairchild  engravings. 


‘*Our  19 -year  photo  campaign  gets 
a  new  boost  with  Scan-A-Sizer” 


“W’e  fed  we're  just  reachinit  our  goals  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  onr  new  h’airchild  Scan-.\-Sizer,”  says  Robert  W. 
Mitchell,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  The  Rutland  Daily 
Herald  ( Rtitlaud,  \’t. ).  winner  of  more  .\yer  awards  than 
any  other  newspaper  of  its  size  and  twice  winner  of  the 
“Best  in  the  U.S.  ”  award. 

“F’or  nineteen  \t‘ars  we’ve  been  using  more  and  more 
pictures  to  build  both  linage  and  circulation.  .And  now 
that  we  ha\e  our  new  Scan-.A-Sizer.  we  ean  see  even 
greater  opiiortnnities  for  growth. 

“The  Scan-.A-Sizer  is  already  helping  us  to  make  better 
and  more  complete  use  of  photos.  For  example,  a  recent 
special  12-page  picture  section  using  43  engravings 
couldn’t  have  been  done  without  the  Scan-.A-Sizer.  It 
automatically  reduces  or  enlarges  photographs,  drawings, 
charts  or  maps  and  produces  the  right-size  engravings. 
.And,  of  course,  we  avoid  the  loss  of  detail  resulting  from 
photo-copying. 


“The  Scan-.A-Sizer  also  enables  us  to  u.se  larger  cuts  (up 
to  12)2"  by  16")  and  to  ‘gang’  the  smaller  ones  — a  big 
advantage  w4ien  you  u.se  lots  of  pictures.  P’raiikly,  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  use  as  many  cuts  as  we  do  witlmut 
Fairchild  electronic  engra\’ing.  Furthermore,  we  now 
hav  e  a  selection  of  screens  for  special  work.  Believe  me, 
we’re  sold  on  our  ik‘w  Scaii-.A-Sizer.” 

•  For  full  information  on  the  Scan-A-Siier  ad¬ 
dress  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wycit  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00-53A2. 


GRAPHIC 
CQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Dlslricl  Offices;  Walpole,  Moss.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Chicago,  III.;  los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
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books  in  review 


up’s  Packed  50  Years: 
Birth,  Beats,  Personnel 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Eilard 

DEADLINE  EVERY  MINUTE.  The 
Story  of  the  United  Press.  By  Joe  Alex 
Morris.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday. 
j56  pp.  S5. 

The  prime  minister  was  gra¬ 
cious.  He  would  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  reporter's  questions. 

“Just  tell  me,”  he  said,  “when 
your — what  is  it  you  newspaper 
men  call  it? — when  your  dead¬ 
line  is,” 

The  correspondent  sighed. 

“My  deadline  is  now.  Some¬ 
where  this  moment  a  client- 
paper  is  going  to  press.  We  have 
a  deadline  every  minute.” 

Indeed  a  United  Press  beat  of 
20  minutes  on  the  signing  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  started 
the  skeptical  and  great  La 
Prensa  of  Argentina  toward  a 
full-service  contract  with  the 
UP.  After  long  negotiation,  Jim 
Miller,  UP’s  Buenos  Aires  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  persuaded  La  Prensa 
to  try  out  a  partial  service. 

Barney  Furay  in  New  York 
and  Ed  Keen  in  London  watched 
over  the  special  report  to  La 
Prensa  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  most  of  the  night.  It  paid 
ol!  and  the  South  American 
daily  signed  up  for  the  full 
service. 

In  Crisp  Style 

Joe  Alex  Morris  writes  this 
story  of  the  UP’s  first  half 
century  in  the  crisp,  narrative 
style  of  the  experienced  news¬ 
man.  He  was  with  the  UP  from 
1928  to  1943 — reporter  to  foreign 
editor — and  he’s  told  a  top  story 
of  the  news  service’s  top  stories 
and  the  labor  pains  of  its  birth. 

There  was  Roy  Howard’s  in¬ 
terview  with  England’s  David 
Lloyd  George  in  1916.  Demo¬ 
crats  of  German  ancestry  were 
pressing  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
mediate  peace  talks,  as  Teddy 
Roosevelt  had  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  Howard’s  friend. 
Lord  Northcliffe,  suggested  he 
talk  with  Asquith,  but  Howard 
thought  that  Lloyd  George  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was 
the  better  news-name. 

“He  reminds  Americans  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  we  like 
the  things  he  says,”  Howard 
explained. 

And  hard  as  it  was  to  inter- 
view  a  statesman  anywhere  in 
Europe  without  submitting  ques¬ 
tions  days  in  advance,  Howard 
Went  straight  to  the  British  war 
••finister’s  office  and  came  out 


with  one  of  the  most  sensational 
and  significant  stories  of  World 
War  I.  It  led  off: 

“There  is  no  end  of  the  war 
in  sight.  Any  steps  at  this  time 
by  the  United  States,  the  Vati¬ 
can,  or  any  other  neutral  in  the 
direction  of  world  peace  would 
be  construed  by  England  as  an 
unneutral,  pro-German  move. 

“The  United  Press  is  able  to 
make  these  statements  on  no 
less  authority  than  the  Right 
Honorable  David  Lloyd  George, 
secretary  of  state  for  war  .  .  .” 

Morris  devotes  an  entire  chap¬ 
ter  to  Howard’s  much-and-long- 
discussed  “premature  armistice” 
flash  on  November  7,  1918. 

At  Brest,  an  American  intel¬ 
ligence  officer  told  Howard  an 
armistice  had  been  signed  but 
no  official  announcement  had 
been  issued.  Howard,  to  official¬ 
ize  it,  called  on  Admiral  Henry 
B.  Wilson,  commanding  all 
United  States  naval  forces  in 
France. 

Wilson  was  ecstatic  over  the 
“news.” 

“Is  it  official?,”  he  was  asked. 

“I  should  say  it  ia  official.  It 
is  signed  by  Captain  Jackson, 
our  naval  attache  at  Paris. 
Here’s  a  copy.  Go  to  it.” 

Wilson  already  had  announced 
it  at  the  naval  base  and  given 
it  to  La  Depeche,  the  Brest  news¬ 
paper,  for  publication.  And  Roy 
Howard  filed  this  cable: 
UNIPRESS,  NEW  YORK 

URGENT  ARMISTICE  AL¬ 
LIES  GERMANY  SIGNED 
ELEVEN  SMORNING  HOS¬ 
TILITIES  CEASED  TWO  SAF- 
TERNOON  SEDAN  TAKEN 
SMORNING  BY  AMERI¬ 
CANS. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  he 
received  a  message  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilson  stating  that  the 
first  dispatch  from  Jackson  at 
the  Paris  embassy  was  “un- 
confirmable.”  Howard  immedi¬ 
ately  filed  another  urgent  cable 
to  New  York  quoting  Wilson’s 
second  message. 

That  second  message,  received 
by  the  censor  in  New  York  with¬ 
in  two  hours  after  Howard’s 
original  flash,  was,  on  orders 
from  Washington,  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  instead 
of  to  the  United  Press.  State 
Department  records  made  public 
in  1933  confirmed  this — and  that 
just  prior  to  the  receipt  of 


Howard’s  armistice  bulletin,  a 
similar  message  had  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  War  Department. 

Clearly,  Admiral  Wilson  did 
release  the  November  7th  state¬ 
ment  for  publication.  Later,  in¬ 
vestigation  failed  to  reveal  who 
gave  the  premature  report  over 
an  official  private  telephone  line 
from  the  French  foreign  office  to 
the  United  States  embassy  in 
Paris. 

A  reasonable  speculation  is 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  secret  agent.  Germany 
feared  the  French  would  be  ruth¬ 
less  in  their  terms  for  ending 
the  war  and  they  wanted  an 
armistice  quickly.  They  may 
have  decided  to  give  the  nego¬ 
tiations  a  shove  by  a  report  that 
would  arouse  great  enthusiasm 
for  peace. 

Through  the  Censors 

Morris’s  account  sparkles  with 
stories  of  colorful  and  difficult 
reporting.  In  the  Philippines, 
Frank  Hewlett  had  been  with 
the  American  army  on  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  Communica¬ 
tions  were  erratic,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  none  of  the  messages 
sent  to  him  by  his  New  York 
office.  But  he  kept  roaming  the 
fighting  zone  and  crowding  his 
cables  with  all  the  news  the 
censors  thought  fit  to  print. 

Then  one  day,  by  some  freak¬ 


ish  turn  of  transmission,  the 
one  message  that  came  through 
to  him  was  from  the  UP’s  ac¬ 
counting  department: 

“What  shall  we  do  with  your 
pay  check?” 

Hewlett  sat  around  for  an 
hour  thinking  up  the  most  sar¬ 
castic  reply  possible.  He  thought 
of  asking  why  no  help  came 
through  to  Corregidor;  that  he 
was  worried  about  his  wife  who 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  was  dirty,  tired,  and 
discouraged.  Finally,  he  cabled 
all  his  bitterness  into  one  sar¬ 
castic  line: 

“Hell,  why  don’t  you  buy 
Liberty  Bonds?” 

But  in  New  York  the  UP 
didn’t  interpret  it  as  sarcasm. 
They  carried  the  story  under  a 
New  York  dateline — about  the 
reporter  who  had  stuck  with  the 
army  on  Bataan,  had  been  send¬ 
ing  through  some  of  the  war’s 
best  highlights,  and  had  in¬ 
structed  his  office  to  turn  his 
salary  into  government  bonds  to 
carry  on  the  fight  against  Japan. 
It  was  the  kind  of  human  in¬ 
terest  story  that  made  the  front 
pages  of  hundreds  of  papers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“Deadline  Every  Minute”  is 
an  informative  and  fascinating 
book  reporting,  quite  apart  from 
its  excellent  history  of  the 
United  Press. 


The  New  Miami  News  Building 


A  Better,  Easier  Way 


a  ^0 

HANDLE 
h  NEWSPRINT 


...  IS 

using 

JAMPOL  COMPANY'S  NEWSPRINT  TRACK  .  .  .  JAMPOL  MAIL. 
ROOM  E9UIPMENT  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM  COPY  CONVEYORS. 

The  ease  and  versatility  of  modern  newsprint  handling  shown  here  .  .  .  through 
a  definite  path  of  travel  that  helps  to  reduce  white  waste  and  floor  wear 
.  .  .  clearly  demonstrates  the  utility  and  efRciency  of  Jampol  handling 
methods  and  equipment.  Jampol,  with  more  than  30  years  of  specific  experi¬ 
ence,  can  as  readily  design  and  build  the  equipment  and  system  to  meat  your 
particular  needs  perfectly.  If  you  are  interested  in  better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return,  Jampol  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
problems. 


the  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
728-742  61st  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 
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CIRCULATION 

Isaacs  Finds  New  Data 
Against  Gimmicks 


Norman  E.  Isaacs,  manapinp 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  says  he  is  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  that  circula¬ 
tion  gimmick  contests  produce 
little  for  the  publisher  except 
more  bills. 

Last  July,  Mr.  Isaacs  made 


The  New$papert' 
TV  Magazine 


CIRCULATION 

BUILDER! 

at  little  or  no  cost 

DICKINSON  PUB.  CORP. 

545  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  17 


his  critical  report  of  “pogo-stick” 
promotions  to  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  San  Francisco. 
(E  &  P,  July  13,  page  12).  Then 
he  had  sampled  only  23  papers. 
He  has  since  extended  the  sur¬ 
vey  to  73  more  papers  and  for 
figures  has  turned  to  the  ABC 
reports  for  the  1946-56  span. 

In  a  supplemental  report  to 
ASNE,  through  the  Society’s 
Bulletin  for  November,  Mr. 
Isaacs  gives  the  following  in- 
foi’mation  on  certain  case  cities : 

CITY  A:  One  of  the  nation’s 
lai’gest.  This  is  an  examination 
of  a  situation  where  there  are 
four  papers  today  instead  of 
five  as  of  ten  years  ago.  Two  of 
these  have  not  promoted  in  any 
way,  on  ABC  reports.  One  shows 
a  20,000  circulation  gain  in  the 
10  years,  the  other  a  gain  of 
140,000.  A  third  promoted 
heavily  in  1956,  spending  up¬ 
wards  of  $37,000.  It  showed  a 
gain  of  185,000,  but  it  was  also 


the  paper  which  bought  out  the 
one  which  left  the  field.  The 
fourth  was  the  city’s  biggest 
promoter  in  ’56,  spending  $77,- 
685  on  the  record.  Its  gain : 
2,566. 

CITY  B:  Also  a  major  city. 
Four  papers.  None  promoted  in 
’46,  all  did  in  ’56.  The  biggest 
spender  ($74,000)  gained  50,- 
000  circulation  in  the  10  years. 
The  next  largest  spender  ($67,- 
000)  had  lost  26,000  circulation. 
The  next  (upwards  of  $20,000) 
had  lost  64,000.  The  smallest 
spender  ($3,200)  had  gained 
almost  55,000  circulation. 

CITY  C:  Again  a  big  city — 
four  papers.  Either  none  or 
minor  promotions  in  ’46 — all 
promoting  in  ’56.  The  biggest 
promoter  ($18,500)  was  down 
40,000  circulation.  No.  2  on  the 
list  ($12,500)  down  30,000.  No. 

3  ($10,000)  up  14,000.  And  No. 

4  ($1,000)  up  2,500. 

CITY  D:  A  two-paper  city. 
The  big  paper  in  town  spent 
$1,000  in  ’56  and  added  some 
periodical  tie-ins.  Gain  over  10 
years:  67,000.  The  other  paper 
spent  $500.  Gain:  80,000. 

CITY  E:  A  two-paper  city 
where  one  promoted,  one  didn’t. 
The  promoter  went  to  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  a  charity  tie-up 


449  Dailies  Note 
Over  5c  Per  Copy 

In  the  past  10  months,  225 
daily  newspapers  in  42  states 
have  reported  increases  in  cir¬ 
culation  prices  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  These  include  single 
copy  prices,  home  delivery, 
mail  subscriptions  and  whole¬ 
sale  rates. 

Of  1,743  U.  S.  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  April  1955,  there 
were  230  selling  for  more  than 
5c  a  copy  and  this  number 
on  Nov.  1,  1957  had  gone  to 
449,  an  increase  of  almost 
100% 


and  cookbooks,  showed  a  12,000 
gain  in  the  10  years.  The  non¬ 
promoter  gained  45,000. 

CITY  F:  A  similar  situation. 
The  promoting  paper  ran  a 
puzzle  ($3,000) ,  plus  periodicals. 
Gain :  35,000.  'The  nonpromoter’s 
increase :  48,000. 

BBDO  Appointetl 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agency  for  Air  France, 
effective  Jan.  1. 


MODEL  "N3000"  AUTOMATIC  LABELER 


with 


More  than  a  promise!  Cheshire,  builder 
of  the  first  in-line  labeler,  delivers  top 
performance  today  as  it  has  for  the 
past  30  years. 

The  "N3000”  ends  hand  labeling 
completely,  handles  papers  of  all  sizes, 
all  folds;  operates  at  controllable  speeds 
up  to  16,000  per  hour  from  your  present 
mailing  strip  without  change  in  your 
addressing  system.  Easy  zone  and  single 
separation.  Uniform,  positive  gluing 
makes  papers  look  better,  reduces  circu¬ 


lation  complaints. 


flow  of  popers  under  lobeling  head. 


bUtdiiiKi:  inc. 


1644  North  Honore  Street  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 


o  AUTOMATIC  ROTARY  HEAD  THROW-OUT 
prevents  label  attachment  if  paper  is  not  in 
position. 

Write  Cheshire  for  full  details,  today ! 


GET  EFFICIENT, 
HIGH-SPEED  NEWSPAPER 
LABELING  ECONOMICALLY 


CHESHIRE 
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SCRAPPED 


1  Stern  of  tanker  Gulfmeadoivs  containing  propelling 
machinery  is  cut  away  from  old  midbody  in  drydock. 


2  The  old  midbody  of  the  tanker  containing  corroded 
cargo-oil  tanks  is  cut  away  from  bow  and  scrapped. 


3  New,  larger  midbody — to  which  the  original  deckhouse 
has  been  added  —  is  floated  into  position  for  joining  to  stern. 


4  With  original  bow  welded  to  new  midbody,  the  jumbo- 
izing  is  completed.  Rejuvenated  tanker  is  renamed  Gulfheaier. 


"Jumboized”  tanker  carries  more  oil, 
gains  new  lease  on  life 


Unlike  the  famous  one-horse  shay,  a 
tanker  ages  unevenly  in  its  various  parts. 
The  bow,  containing  fresh-water  tanks 
and  other  units,  and  the  propelling 
machinery  in  the  stern  may  still  be  in 
good  condition  for  many  a  long  ocean 
voyage  at  a  time  when  the  huge  cargo 
tanks  composing  the  long  midbody 
are  ravaged  by  corrosion. 

To  renovate  and  at  the  same  time 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  a  group  of  its 
T-2  tankers.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  is 
jumboizing  them— replacing  the  cor¬ 


roded  midbody  while  retaining  the  still- 
serviceable  bow  and  stern. 

First  of  this  group  of  tankers,  and 
the  first  ever  to  be  jumboized,  was 
S.S.  Gulfmeaclous.  The  Baltimore  Yard 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  handled  the  job. 
First,  Bethlehem  crews  transferred  the 
tanker’s  deckhouse  to  the  new  mid¬ 
body,  built  in  advance  at  the  Bethlehem 
Sparrows  Point  Shipyard  across  Balti¬ 
more  Harbor.  Then  they  cut  away  and 
scrapped  the  old  midbody.  The  new, 
larger  midbody,  354  feet  long,  was 


welded  first  to  the  original  stern  and 
then  to  the  bow. 

Renamed  the  Gulfbeaier,  the  rejuve¬ 
nated  vessel  has  a  life-expectancy  ot 
from  12  to  15  years,  carries  up  to  7 
million  gallons — 1,260,000  gallons 
more  than  the  original  tanker.  And  the 
cost  was  far  less  than  that  of  building 
a  new  ship  of  equivalent  speed  and 
capacity.  Bethlehem’s  Shipbuilding 
Division  had  the  Gulfbeaver  ready  to 
go  to  .sea  in  only  36  days,  about  half 
the  time  anticipated. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


bethuehem 


steel 
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The  magazine  will  not  be  for  films  offering  quality  products 
sale  but  will  be  distributed  free  and  services.  In  many  instances, 
by  mail  each  month  to  any  child  the  advertising  will  be  tied  in 
in  the  8  to  14  age  group  who  with  scholarship  programs, 
requests  a  subscription.  • 

The  first  issue,  with  a  run  of  A-g  illot’ 

50,000,  will  be  distributed  to  Are  noi 

schools  in  the  New  York  metro-  Cincinnati 

politan  area,  Pennsylvania,  New  More  than  1,000  advance  or- 
A  new  monthly  magazine,  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massa-  ders  were  received  for  the  En-  Julian  Bates  has  been  ap- 

designed  to  give  elementary  chusetts.  quirer’s  fourth  annual  Recipe  pointed  Reuters  U.  S.  News  Edi- 

school  children  an  adult  inter-  According  to  Mrs.  Tobias,  Contest  Cook  Book  section 
pretation  of  current  affairs,  will  who  is  also  executive  editor  of  printed  Nov.  5.  Compiled  by 
make  its  first  appearance  in  the  new  magazine,  “r 
New  York  on  Nov.  20.  Young  New  Yorkers” 

Entitled  “1957  For  Young  ture  articles,  fiction,  poems  and 
New  Yorkers"  and  subtitled  cartoons  by  some  of  the  wrorld’s  ]yfg(JJgaJ  J-Award 

the  American  Magazine  for  Fu-  most  prominent  authors  and  ^  ** 

ture  Adults,  the  new  periodical  artists,  as  well  as  news  side-  Long  Beach,  Calif, 

is  published  by  Mrs.  Anne  To-  lights  and  sections  on  hobbies,  Ben  Zinser,  Independent, 
bias,  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  puzzles,  radio,  TV,  motion  pic-  Press-Telegram  science  writer, 

Ansel  Strong,  former  publisher  tures,  plays  and  books.  has  received  the  first  medical 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  It  will  carry  no  advertising,  journalism  award  of  the  Long 
under  the  banner  of  Strong  Pub-  but  advertising  space  will  be  Beach  branch  of  the  Los  Angeles 
lications,  Inc.  available  in  subsequent  issues  to  County  Medical  Association. 


ReutersNames 
News  Editor, 
UN  Chief 


Magazine 
Is  Keyed  to 
Future  Adult 


1957  For  Miss  Dorothea  Hake,  food  edi-  and  Michael  Littlejohns  has  been 
will  fea-  tor,  the  section  has  150  recipes,  appointed  Reuters  chief  corres¬ 
pondent  at  the  United  Nations, 
D.  Kimpton  Rogers,  North 
American  manager,  announced 
this  week, 

Mr.  Bates,  35,  has  worked 
for  Reuters  in  the  Far  East, 
London  and  New  York  since 
1941.  He  joined  Reuters’  office  in 
Shanghai,  from  the  now  defunct 
North-China  Daily  Neivs  a  few 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Interned  by  Japanese  military 
in  camps  in  China  throughout 
the  war,  he  was  freed  in  Peking 
from  the  same  camp  as  four  of 
the  surviving  Doolittle  Tokyo 
raid  fliers.  His  first  message  on 
release  gave  the  news  of  their 
safety. 

He  returned  to  Shanghai  from 
North  China  when  Reuters  re¬ 
opened  their  Far  Eastern  serv¬ 
ice  there,  and  helped  cover  the 
Nationalist-Communist  “peace 
talks”  and  the  early  stages  of 
the  renewed  civil  war.  Mr.  Bates 
worked  in  Reuters  head  office  in 
London  from  1947-1950.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  he 
was  sent  to  Tokyo  to  coordinate 
Reuters  coverage  of  this  story. 
In  1952  he  was  assigned  to  the 
United  States,  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  news  desk. 

Mr.  Littlejohns  joined  Reuters 
in  London  in  1951,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  New  York  in  1955. 
Foi-merly  he  worked  for  the 
Egyptian  Mail  in  Cairo  (1946- 
47),  and  for  the  Western 
Morning  News,  Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  (1947-51). 


choose  with 
your  needs 
in  mind 


UNIVERSITY  MICROFIIMS  OFFER  BOTH 
TYPES  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 


ONE  PAGE  PER  FRAME, 


recommended  by  library  specialists  for  the  clearest, 
sharpest  image,  is  reduced  on  a  16Vi  to  1  ratio. 
Easiest  reading,  it  cuts  your  backfile  storage 
requirements  by  94%  and  insures  the  quality  which 
encourages  wide  usage. 


ME  to  Free-Lance 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Joe  Lawler,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  Mexican,  has  re- 
1  signed  to  enter  the  free-lance 
writing  field  and  to  operate  a 
I  news  counselling  service  here. 
Publisher  Robert  McKinney,  on 
I  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  the 
I  American  representative  on  the 
International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  Vienna,  has  named 
Emory  Bahr  as  both  general 
manager  and  executive  editor. 


TWO  PAGE  "ECONOMY  FORMAT 


uses  a  reduction  ratio  of  17)4  to  1,  condensing 
two  newspaper  pages  on  each  35  mm.  frame. 

This  provides  the  lowest  price  available,  anywhere. 


for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  microfilming  bockfiles  in¬ 
cluding  methods,  costs,  ond  uses. 
Ask  for  booklet,  "Newspoper  Pres* 
ervotion.** 


"You  C8in"C"the  difference 


Coke 


and  Mister  Child 


between  a  mamma's  child 


tion,  you’ll  keep  your  meaning 
clear  if  you  make  it  “Coke"  .  .  . 
with  a  capital,  please.  And  you’ll 
help  us  protect  a  valuable  trade¬ 
mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  enjoy  an 
ice-cold  Coke  right  now.  Capital 
idea  .  .  .  sure  sign  of  good  taste! 


Mamma’s  child  has  just  joined 
the  human  race  . . .  but  Mr.  Child 
joined  the  executive  world  a  good 
many  years  ago!  The  capital  “C" 
makes  the  difference  . . .  makes  a 
difference  with  “Coke”  too!  When 
you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  oxir 
product  by  its  friendly  abbrevia¬ 


Aak  for  it  eithor  way  . . . 
both  trade-mark$  mean  the  same  thing. 
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Press  Parley 
Instrument 


Machine  Eases 


Ad  Billing  Job 


For  Secrecy 


DENVB31.  Colo. 

Officials  have  come  to  use  the 
press  conference  as  an  excuse 
for  not  answering  questions, 
Lawrence  Martin,  Denver  Post 
associate  editor,  told  a  panel  of 
newsmen  and  administrators 
here  recently. 

Mr.  Martin  took  part  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  Administrators  Con¬ 
ference  dealing  with  “Freedom 
of  Information — What  is  the 
Public’s  Right  to  Know?” 

Mr.  Martin  said  this  right  to 
know  has  been  gravely  abridged 
with  Congressional  precedent  as 
an  excuse  in  spheres  where  se¬ 
curity  should  not  apply. 

“I  have  found  that  local  of¬ 
ficials  hide  behind  the  plea  that 
Congress  has  written  it  into 
statutory  law  that  it  can  oper¬ 
ate  in  secrecy  if  necessary,”  he 
said.  “Congress  is  the  scape¬ 
goat,  with  local  people  relying 
on  it  as  their  excuse  to  conceal. 
This  goes  right  down  to  city 
councils,  mayors  and  school 
boards  in  many  cases.  Yet  these 
people  don’t  have  justification 
for  their  secret  sessions.” 

The  press  conference,  he  said, 
has  come  to  take  the  place  of 
the  reporter’s  two  good  legs. 

“The  press  conference  is 
called  because  an  official  wants 
to  use  it,”  Mr.  Martin  said.  “It 
becomes  often  a  means  of  sup¬ 
pressing,  not  giving,  news.  Only 
a  certain  number  of  questions 
can  be  asked.  A  heck  of  a  lot  are 
never  asked  and  never  an¬ 
swered.” 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs, 
said  the  most  serious  offenders 
of  press  freedom  are  federal 
and  military  officials. 


Chicago 

New  automatic  calculating  and 
typing  equipment,  which  will 
enable  medium-sized  advertising 
agencies  to  provide  newspaper 
advertisers  with  media  estimates 
and  invoices,  has  been  devised 
by  Ira  Rubel,  management  con¬ 
sultant. 

Mr.  Rubel  has  previously  en¬ 
gineered  installation  of  more 
than  a  dozen  punched  card  ac¬ 
counting  systems  in  multi-mil- 
lion  dollar  ad  agencies. 

The  Rubel  small  agency 
media-billing  system  is  the  Type 
C  Computyper,  manufactured  by 
Friden  Calculator  Co.,  San 
Leandro,  Calif.  The  equipment 
is  said  to  be  economical  in  any 
agency  that  employs  two  or 
more  clerk-typists  in  its  media 
and  billing  departments. 

The  new  systems  will  enable 
medium-sized  agencies  (billing 
from  $2,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
annually)  to  produce  all  of  their 
media  estimates  and  schedules, 
insertion  orders,  voucher  checks 
for  media  payment  and  invoices 
to  clients  automatically. 

Schedules,  orders,  checks  and 
invoices  are  typed  automatically 
from  pre-punched  master  cards 
containing  newspaper  names, 
addresses,  circulations,  rates 
and  discounts. 


Nine  Years  of  Plant 
Safety  Brings  Award 

Alameda,  Calif. 

An  unblemished  plant  safety 
record  extending  over  nine  con¬ 
secutive  years  won  a  special 
Califoimia  State  Compensation 
Fund  award  for  the  Alameda 
Times-Star. 

State  officials  credit  the  news¬ 
paper  with  1,  107,900  man  hours 
free  from  any  injury  that  might 
keep  personnel  away  from  work. 
The  award  was  the  third  of  its 
kind  to  be  issued  by  the  State 
oi’ganization. 

Dividends  and  premium  re¬ 
ductions  earned  by  the  safety 
record  netted  the  Times-Star  a 
60  per  cent  reduction  in  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  costs  over 
the  past  three  years,  William 
G.  Werner,  publisher,  said. 


Half-Million  [ 
Sales  Needed  * 

I 

For  Machine 


Conner  Dies  at  95 


Dubuque,  Iowa 
John  Peter  Conner,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Catholic 
Daily  Tribune,  died  here  Nov.  1 
at  the  age  of  95. 

The  Tribune  was  the  only  na¬ 
tional  Catholic  daily  newspaper 
in  circulation  from  1920  until 
it  ceased  publication  in  1943. 
It  had  a  circulation  of  29,000 
when  it  was  discontinued. 

Prior  to  that,  the  Conner 
family  had  published  two  Ger¬ 
man-language  newspapers. 


Carter  Oil  Cracks 
Market  via  Papers 

Portland,  Ore. 

When  Carter  Oil  Company  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  field — mainly  Portland  and 
Seattle  outlets — it  split  up  its 
advertising  budget  three  ways. 
Newspapers  took  the  lion’s  share 
of  50%  of  the  promotional 
dollar. 

So  said  Carl  B.  Yantis,  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  for  Carter’s 
marketing  division,  speaking  at 
an  Oregon  Advertising  Club 
luncheon  here.  The  rest  of  the 
budget  went  35%  to  TV  and 
15%  to  spot  radio.  No  billboards 
were  used  for  this  campaign, 
Mr.  Yantis  said,  and  all  of  the 
TV  budget  was  wrapped  up  in 
one  program. 


Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Sales  of  almost  $500,000  were 
required  to  replace  a  $1,500 
linecasting  machine  in  the  lV'e«- 
atchee  World  plant,  Wilfred  R. 
Woods,  publisher,  figures. 

Details  were  told  in  a  “little 
story  in  business  economics” 
which  Mr.  Woods  published.  The 
story,  he  explained,  is  about  an 
old  machine  purchased  second¬ 
hand  for  $1,500  in  1937. 

In  accord  with  tax  laws,  the 
piece  of  equipment  had  run  its 
depreciation  course  by  1952.  It 
was  not  replaced  until  1956. 

The  new,  larger  i-eplacement 
was  tagged  $23,000.  The  old 
machine  brought  $2,500  for  a 
total  of  $4,000,  counting  the 
$1,500  depreciation. 

“The  additional  $19,000  had 
to  come  from  taxes,”  Mr.  Woods 
explained.  “To  get  that  much 
profit,  after  taxes,  we  had  to 
have  sales  of  almost  half  a 
million  dollars.” 


Letter  from  Stowe 


The  Letter  to  the  Editor  on 
Student  Aid  funds  at  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Michigan  (E  &  P, 
Nov.  9,  page  7)  was  signed  by 
Leland  Stowe,  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism.  An 
error  in  page  makeup  caused 
the  signature  lines  to  be 
dropped. — ED. 


'  !  V 

•s  *  i 


production  •  quality  •  flexibility  •  dependability 


Cl  I  Lrlr 


‘Tm  sorry,  Mr.  Krantx,  but  that's  the  way  it  is  .  .  .  coffee  m  • 
container  is  always  a  nickel  extra." 
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gre  Good  Business 


This  1910  farmer  was  in  a  rut. 
Most  people  then  lived  on  farms 
and  in  small  towns,  in  compara¬ 
tive  isolation  because  of  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties.  Farmers 
worked  from  dawn  till  dusk,  yet 
)ecause  of  limited  markets  didn’t 
roduce  much  more  food  than 
ey  could  consume  themselves, 
ley  couldn’t  afford  to  huy 
ny  "store  goods.”  In  the  cities, 
ory  workers  put  in  a  ten-hour 
day  six  days  a  week.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  was  an  expensive  luxury. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
A  notional  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portlond  rement  ond  concrete  . . .  through  scientific  research  ond  engineering  field  work 
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The  Model-T  and  concrete  roads 


of  the  20’s  sparked  a  period  of 
unprecedented  economic  growth. 
The  farmer  could  move  his  crops 
to  market  in  any  weather,  and  a 
wider  market  developed.  He  pro¬ 
duced  more,  and  in  turn  bought 
more  manufactured  goods.  Thus 
good  roads  stimulated  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  efficiency  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  They 
helped  produce  the  standard  of 
living  we  enjoy  today ...  a  way  of 
life  undreamed  of  fifty  years  ago. 


Now  the  nation  is  embarked  on  a  13-year 
highway  building  program  that  will  expand 
still  further  our  well-being  and  economy. 
Playing  a  vital  role  in  this  progress  ...  as 
in  the  past  .  .  .  will  be  conerete  pavement: 
truly  an  investment  in  a  better  America. 


,  ,  the  term  of  this  agreement.” 

CiOniUllSSlOIlS  The  history  of  collective  bar- 

Tk  1  1  •  gaining  on  the  newspaper  shows 

Up  to  Publisher  the  guild  sought  to  have  com- 

^  missions 

Washington  term 

Commissions  paid  to  telephone  publishing  company  refused  to 
solicitors  may  be  discontinued  yield 
if  this  forai  of  compensation  is 
not  incorporated  by  specific  con¬ 
tract  terms  within  the  meaning 
of  “basic  salary,”  an  NLRB 
Examiner  holds  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  report  proposing  dis¬ 
missal  of  guild  charges  against 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Neivs. 

Testimony  before  Examiner 
Henry  S.  Sahm  established  that 
the  guild  agreed  to  a  contract, 
dated  Sept.  14,  1956,  which 


Toronto  Sale 
Rumor  Nailed 

embraced  within  the 

'basic  salary,”  but  the  Toronto 

John  Bassett  Jr.,  publisher  of 
in  its  position  that  it,  the  Telegram,  has  denied  a  New 
alone,  may  decide  whether  com-  York  report  that  the  newspaper 
missions  shall  continue.  is  for  sale. 

Employees  who  received  sal-  Mr.  Bassett  was  commenting 
ary-plus  commission  later  were  on  a  report  that  an  investment 
placed  on  a  fixed-pay  basis  and  counselling  firm  had  circulated 
the  guild  demanded  that  the  a  letter  reporting  the  principal 
contract  be  reopened  to  negotiate  shareholders  “would  like  to  sell 

the  issue.  The  Examiner  ruled  the  Telegram. 

,v  -ij  V  •  j  Mr.  Bassett  said  the  paper  is 

the  juiU  bargamed  away  this 

right  and  there  is  no  legal  obli-  »  j,^  described  the  report 
gation  on  the  publisher  to  bar-  “absolutely  false.” 


COINCIDENCE— Now  that  tha 
Military  Police  bear  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Unit  Police,  their  brassards 
attract  more  than  passing  notice 
of  newsmen.  Lord  help  the  first 
one  who  ever  tries  to  stop  an 
APer  or  INSer  on  the  way  to  a 
story! 


We  WonH 
Be  Caught 
Offside 
Tackling 
Your 

Problems.. 

When  you  go 
for  a 

Touchdown, 
We’ll  be 
opening  up 
the  line!! 


Short  yardage  in  your 

personnel  department? 

Interceptions  in  your 

advancement  opportunities? 

Ready  to  score  with  your 
own  publication? 

Illegal  substitutions  in  your 
mechanical  equipment? 


Eugene  Kelly,  vicepresidents  of  »  nelan  Joins  Fla. 
the  Journal-Tribune  Publish-  Daily  as  Ad  Chief 
ing  Co.  This  was  his  first  at-  mi  ,  . 

tempt  in  seeking  public  office.  .Wilhain  D.  Phelan  former 

vicepresident  and  advertising 
*  director  of  the  Woman’s  Home 

Hallway  Interview  Companion  magazine,  has  been 

Ca„geg  Mid, rial  :nhrs,.‘“/rp‘‘'(Ft)' 

Santa  Fe.  N.  M.  Independent. 

A  news  story  concerning  the  Loyal  Phillips,  publisher  and 
plaintiff  in  a  damage  suit  re-  editor,  said  that  Jack  Whetstone, 
suited  in  a  mistrial  in  District  advertising  director  of  the  In- 
Court  here.  dependent  for  the  past  two  and 

Judge  David  W.  Carmody  held  a  half  years,  will  move  into  a 
that  statements  published  by  new  position  as  advertising  sales 
the  New  Mexican  on  the  second  director  for  the  Independent, 
day  of  the  trial  were  “inflam-  Mr.  Phelan,  who  began  his 
matoi'y  and  prejudicial.”  The  newspaper  career  as  a  sports 
story  reported  a  hallway  inter-  writer,  served  25  years  with  the 
view  with  the  plaintiff  mention-  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
ing  the  illness  of  the  plaintiff’s  before  joining  the  Crowell-Col- 
child.  Her  Publishing  Co.  in  1953. 
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First  Down  your  way  to  scoring 
position  with  league  Champions  .  .  .  . 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS! 


41,000  Miles  Of  Wire.  This  picture  was  taken  on 

the  world-famous  Mackinac  Bridge,  now  under  con¬ 
struction  by  American  Bridge  Division  of  United 
States  Steel.  The  all-important  main  suspension 
cables  contain  41,000  miles  of  •'Ha-inch-diameter  tough 
galvanized  steel  wire  supplied  by  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Division.  The  cables  are  laid  four  wires  at  a 
time  by  a  traveling  “spinning  wheel.”  Each  cable  is 
over  two  feet  in  diameter  and  contains  12,580  wires. 


Stainless  Steel  Porcupine.  This  fero- 

cious-looking  machine  bristles  with  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  spikes,  and  for  a  good  reason, 
too.  It’s  the  main  drive  compressor  for  a 
supersonic  wind  tunnel  at  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics’  Lewis 
Flight  Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  It  delivers  a  ton  of  air  per  second  at 
a  velocity  of  1200  to  1800  miles  per  hour! 
The  tunnel  will  test  full-size  turbojet  and 
ramjet  engines. 


It’s  Mowing  Time  Again.  And  a  dean- 

cutting  all-steel  rotary  power  mower  like 
this  can  help  you  do  the  job  faster  and 
with  less  work.  The  all-steel  deck  is  tough 
and  unbreakable.  The  mower  blade  is  steel, 
too,  because  steel  is  the  only  commercial 
metal  that  will  take  and  hold  a  keen  cut¬ 
ting  edge. 


Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  .  .  GERRARO  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TUBE  . .  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Dmtioni  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGH 
UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  .  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 

7-I2M 

Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Eastern  time). 
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W.  W.  Chapin, 
Publisher,  Dies 

San  Francisco 

William  Wallace  Chapin,  89, 
who  was  publisher,  owner  or 
part-owner  of  seven  dailies  be¬ 
fore  his  24-year  ownership  of 
the  weekly  San  Francisco 
Argonaut,  died  Nov.  7. 

Mr.  Chapin  once  recalled  how 
he  sold  Paul  Block  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star-Eagle,  the  first  of 
his  chain,  and  secured  the  old 
San  Francisco  Morning  Call 
from  J.  D.  Spreckels.  Later  he 
sold  the  Call  to  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

The  veteran  publisher,  w'ho 
sold  the  Argonaut  early  this 
year,  also  was  at  one  time  part 
owner  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Enquirer  and  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union. 

He  purchased  the  Post-Intel- 
ligencer  for  $265,000;  acquired 
the  old  Call  on  a  lease,  and  sold 
the  Union  to  a  purchaser  “who 
appeared  with  a  suitcase  con¬ 
taining  $800,000  in  bank  notes,” 
Mr.  Chapin  said  in  his  recol¬ 
lections. 

Mr.  Chapin  was  a  charter 
member  of  Associated  Press. 

ISetvspaper  Artist 
Becomes  Golf  Pro 

Stan  Hunt,  staff  artist  with 
the  New  York  World  Telegram 
&  Sun  for  the  past  two-and-a- 
half  years,  resigned  from  that 
position  on  Nov.  1  to  join  the 
Hillendale  Golf  Course,  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  N.  C.,  as  Golf  Pro. 

Before  joining  the  World 
Telegiam  &  Sun  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  Golf  Pro  Willy  Klein  at 
Wheatley  Hills,  East  Williston, 
L.  I.  He  graduated  to  the  art 
staff  after  three  years  as  a  copy 
boy. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

InvMtigat*  th*  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 

To  ksep  Is  toack  with  marksting, 
sdvarHtlag,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  la  Australia  read 
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Tilman  Townes 


Townes  Named 
Managing  Editor 

Baltimore 

The  appointment  of  William 
A.  Townes  as  managing  editor 
for  the  Baltimore  Neivs-Post 
and  Sunday  American  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Fred  I. 
Archibald,  publisher. 

William  R.  Tilman  Jr.  was 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Towmes  came  to  the 
Hearst  newspaper  here  from  the 
Knight  newspapers.  He  had 
served  as  night  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
since  1954.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  night  city  editor  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

During  his  career  he  has 
worked  for  the  C/ei’c/awd  (Ohio) 
Press,  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  and  Journal,  the  Seattle 
(W'ash.)  Star,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Times,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat  and  Los  Angeles 
News. 

He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  seminar. 

Mr.  Tilman  came  up  through 
the  ranks  at  the  News-Post  and 
American,  starting  as  a  copy 
boy  in  1940.  Subsequently  he 
worked  on  the  copy  desk  and 
then  in  following  years  as  make¬ 
up  editor,  picture  editor,  state 
editor  and  assistant  new's  editor. 
During  the  war  he  served  for 
three  and  a  half  years  with  the 
Air  Force. 
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Carlyle  Sells  Weekly 
To  R.  N.  Bolitho 

Harper,  Kas. 

Bert  Carlyle,  publisher  of  the 
Advocate,  announced  sale  of 
the  weekly  to  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
former  public  relations  director 
of  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Houston,  Tex.  The 
ti'ansaction  was  handled  by 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Seiwice,  Inc. 

Mr.  Carlyle  joined  the  Advo¬ 
cate  in  1948  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Less  than  a  year  later, 
he  purchased  a  half  interest 
from  the  owner,  Ray  Reazin, 
who  had  been  its  publisher  for 
more  than  30  years.  Two  years 
later  he  purchased  the  other 
half  interest.  In  1953,  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  purchased  the  Harper  News 
from  Robert  Foyle  and  merged 
the  two  publications. 

Mr.  Carlyle  said  he  plans  to 
continue  in  the  publishing  field 
in  a  larger  community. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Waterloo  (Wis.)  Courier  and 
the  Deerfield  (Wis.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  purchased  the  Sun  Prairie 
(Wis.)  Star -Countryman  from 
J.  J.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Boyle  will 
print  the  three  papers  in  his 
Dearfield  printing  plant  but  will 
maintain  editorial  offices  in  each 
city. 

Personnel  on  the  three  papers 
will  remain  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  Thomas  A.  Stoker, 
Madison,  Wis.,  becoming  editor 
of  the  Star-Countryman  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Sullivan. 

*  *  * 

The  Davie  Record,  Mocksville, 
N.C. — purchased  by  the  Mocks¬ 
ville  Enterprise.  The  two  papers 
will  merge  as  the  Davie  County 
Enterprise-Record.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  S.  Bowman  are  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Record  was  former¬ 
ly  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted 
Everest. 

*  *  * 

J.  G.  Lucas,  publisher  of  the 
Madrid  (la.)  Register-Netvs  for 
53  years,  sold  the  weekly  paper 
to  C.  W.  Wilcox  of  Adel,  la. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Vaughan 
have  sold  the  Fairfield  (Neb.) 
Auxiliary,  with  circulation  of 
800  weekly,  to  Roy  King  of 
Sutton,  Neb.,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Clay  County  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  W.  and  Anita  J. 
Collins  have  sold  the  weekly 
Fruita  (Colo.)  Times  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  500,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Thomas. 


Boston  Post 
Buildings  Sold 

Boston 

Real  estate  properties  of  the 
defunct  Boston  Post  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  Nov.  6  for  183,000,  about 
$7  per  square  foot,  to  Samuel  P. 
Coffman,  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  Washington  Realty  Trust 
and  a  group  of  New  York 
backers  whose  names  he  said 
he  could  not  reveal. 

The  group  he  represents,  Mr. 
Coffman  said,  intends  to  build 
a  $25  million  hotel  and  office 
building  with  a  penthouse  on 
top,  and  parking  underneath  on 
the  site  of  Boston’s  vanishing 
“newspaper  row.”  The  Boston 
Globe,  across  the  street,  is  to 
move  to  its  new  plant  in  the 
Dorchester  section,  and  the  only 
newspaper  activity  to  be  left 
in  the  once  congested  news¬ 
paper  area  will  be  the  United 
Press.  The  Associated  Press 
moved  out  of  the  Globe  building 
some  time  ago  and  is  now  located 
in  the  Western  Union  building 
on  the  other  side  of  town. 

The  Post  land  and  buildings 
have  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$85.5,000.  Pre-auction  value  of 
$600,000  was  placed  on  them. 

• 

Editorial  Croup 
Accepts  Pay  Boost 

Cincinnati 

The  Enquirer  Editorial  Em¬ 
ployees  Professional  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  approved  a  new  con¬ 
tract  that  provides  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  $4.60  to 
those  making  up  to  $90  per 
week;  $5.50  to  those  receiving 
$90  to  $119.99  per  week,  and 
$6.50  to  those  getting  $120  or 
more. 

As  of  Oct.  1,  1958,  all  per¬ 
manent  and  probationary  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  covered  by  the  agreement 
will  receive  $3  a  week  as  salaiy 
adjustment. 

'The  contract  extends  27 
months  from  Oct.  1,  1957. 

Newsprint  Pricing 
On  Hearing  Agenda 

Washington 

Investigation  of  new’sprint 
pricing  is  on  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop¬ 
oly  Subcommittee  but  several 
other  subjects  have  priority. 
Steel  and  automobile  pricing 
currently  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  group  headed  by  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver.  The  first  paj^r 
hearings  will  be  concerned  with 
paper  other  than  newsprint. 
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Training  geologists  as  skin  divers  is  but  one  of 
Mobil's  pioneering  methods  of  exploring  new 
petroleum  frontiers  in  a  world  where  oil  is 
ever  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  find. 

This  progressive  policy  resulted  in  the  first  tap¬ 
ping  of  off-shore  oil  reserves  out  of  sight  of  land 
— another  example  of  Mobil's  master  touch  in  oil. 


BUSINESS 

CONFERENCE 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  CO.,  INC. 

Leader  in  lubrication 
for  91  years 


Here  Mobil  scientists,  the  first  company  team  of 
research  geologists  trained  as  skin  divers,  probe 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


From  their  findings  have  come  clues  which  may 
lead  to  the  location  of  new  oil  reserves  to  strength¬ 
en  the  Free  World — to  guarantee  you  a  continu¬ 
ous  and  abundant  flow  of  the  thousands  of 
products  made  from  petroleum  toenrichyour  life. 


The  never-ending  search  for  oil  takes  men  to 
strange  places — even  to  ocean  floors. 


For  more  information  about  skin  diving  for  oil, 
write  to  Room  2400,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.  Inc., 
150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


advertising-public  relations  firm  newspapers  in  Reading  and  as  Nov.  6.  He  had  taught  adToi,f 
jf  1925.  news  service  manager  for  the  tising  at  Missouri  since 

John  Porter  Fort,  69,  author  *  ♦  ♦  \Jew  York  Evening  World  be-  He  was  previously  a  copywritrt 

and  newspaperman;  Nov.  2.  He  H.  Ray  Pooler,  65,  retired  fore  joining  the  H-T  in  1931.  and  display  salesman.  i 
was  a  columnist  and  editorial  veteran  of  more  than  50  years  *  *  *  *  *  * 

writer  for  the  Chattanooga  sei-vice  with  the  Waterville  John  R.  Punghorst,  62,  Arthur  E.  Ball,  62,  pal 
(Tenn.)  News,  a  daily  that  was  (Me.)  J/orninp  Se^itineZ;  Nov.  1.  traveling  auditor  for  Scripps-  lisher  and  editor  of  the  LiiH 
published  until  its  merger  with  He  retired  last  summer  ending  Howard  Newspapers,  and  Falls  (N.  J.)  Herald,  a  weekly 
the  Free  Press  in  1939.  He  later  ^  newspaper  career  that  began  former  cashier  of  the  old  Cin-  newspaper  he  founded  in  1927; 
was  a  member  of  the  news  staff  Nov.,  1906.  At  the  time  of  his  cinnati  (Ohio)  Commercial  Trib-  Oct.  31,  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  retirement  he  was  believed  to  une,  of  a  heart  attack;  Nov.  4.  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Times.  In  recent  years  he  shared  be  the  oldest  employe  in  point  *  ♦  ♦  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republicm 

the  editorship  of  a  weekly  news-  of  service  for  the  Guy  Gannett  John  Paul  Jones,  69,  former  before  moving  to  Little  Falls  ia 

paper  at  Cordele,  Ga.,  with  his  Publishing  Co.  managing  editor  of  the  Ranson  1925. 

wife,  Louise.  They  gave  it  up  ♦  ♦  ♦  County  Gazette  at  Lisbon,  N.  ♦  *  * 

last  June  because  of  Mr.  Fort’s  Ray  Moyer,  76,  former  inana-  Nov.  4.  He  had  also  worked  Victor  L.  Alski,  75,  founder j 
illness.  jrer  of  the  \ew  York  Herald  ^be  mechanical  departments  and  former  publisher  and  editof  j 

*  ♦  *  Tribune  News  Service  and  di-  fbe  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  PoliA] 

Thomas  J.  Kennon,  65,  rector  of  information  for  the  Tribune  and  the  Washington  Daily;  Nov.  5.  j 

former  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  United  States  Army  Signal  (H.C.)  Pathfinder.  o*  * 

Express  and  Sunday  Telegram  Corps;  Nov.  6.  He  began  his  ♦  ♦  ♦  Samule  S.  George,  65,  night 

reporter-state  editor;  Nov.  2.  He  career  as  a  telegrapher  and  Donald  H.  Jones,  54,  Univer-  j^^nagii^  editor  of  the  Grew^ 

worked  for  the  Portland  papers  entered  the  news  field  as  a  news  sity  of  Missouri  professor  of  burgr  (Pa.)  Tribune-tuwmt 

18  years,  leaving  to  form  an  wire  operator.  He  worked  for  journalism,  of  a  heart  attack;  ^  l^ugthy  illness;  Nov.  8. 

He  began  his  career  in  1916  at 

.  .  .  .  a  news  writer  for  the  Greens- 

burg  Morning  Review. 


German  Paper 
Is  Successful 

Regina,  Sask. 

A  weekly  newspaper  started 
by  immigrant  farmers  without 
a  building,  without  a  press  and 
without 


experience,  has  just 
celebrated  its  50th  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication. 

Der  Courier,  German-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  published  here^ 
is  read  by  German-speaking 
Canadians  from  coast  to  coast 
It  has  correspondents  across 
Canada  and  in  Europe. 

Managing  director  Wilfred  J. 
Ehmann,  of  Toronto,  attributes 
Der  Courier’s  success,  in  part 
at  least,  to  its  having  become  “a 
trusted  adviser,  friend,  and 
companion,”  of  German  Cana¬ 
dians.  It  w’as  published  regu- 


The  unquestioned  excellence  of  newspaper 
microfilming  by  Micro  Photo  is  doubly 
guarded  by  two  developing  machines.  The 
unit  above  (left)  is  used  only  for  processing 
negative  film,  while  the  one  to  the  right  is 
used  exclusively  for  making  positive  prints. 
The  reason  for  this  division  in  production  is . . . 

Our  experience  has  proven  that  optimum 
clarity  and  permanency  can  be  obtained 
only  by  processing  negative  prints  at  a 
slower  speed  than  that  required  for  making 
positive  prints.  The  use  of  just  one  machine  (as 


is  common  practice)  at  a  single  set  speed  for 
both  types  of  film,  would  naturally  result  in  a 
compromise  with  quality... a  compromise  that 
has  been  completely  eliminated  at  Micro  Photo. 
This  scientific  separation  in  film  processing  is 
just  one  example  of  the  many  "firsts”  pio¬ 
neered  by  our  organization  ...  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  news¬ 
paper  microfilming. 

Want  proof?  Then  let  os  microfilm,  without 
obligation  to  you,  an  issue  of  your  own 
publication. 


New  Hi-Fi  Magazine 
Tests  Newspaper  Ads 

HiFi  &  Music  Review,  newest 
publication  in  the  hi-fi  and 
music  field,  will  be  released  Jan. 
28  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co., 
New  York. 

Z-D  used  an  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Nov.  3  to  solicit 
mail-order  subscriptions  for  the 
upcoming  magazine. 

Future  use  of  an  increa^ 
number  of  newspapers  with 
music-minded  readers  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  results  obtained  from 
this  test  ad,  a  Z-D  spokesman 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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‘7  like  the  new  Printers’  Ink 
ivith  its  treatmen  t  of  news 
and  the  obvious  integration 
of  advertising  with  basic 
business  objectives.  This 
places  advertising 
in  its  true  light  as 
a  force  to  perpetuate 
the  business  cycle.” 


Markets  are  changing.  Pressures  are  increasing 
to  create  more  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
Advertising  and  marketing  men  are  more  than  ever 
enthusiastic  about  PRINTERS’  INK.  Because  more 
than  ever  it  puts  the  focus  on  the  integration  of  adver¬ 
tising,  selling  and  marketing  with  the  fast-moving 
events  which  influence  the  currents  of  business. 

The  editorial  program  of  the  new  PRINTERS’  INK 
is  unique  in  covering  the  broad  scope  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  today’s  concept  of  marketing.  It  pin  points 
the  subjects  and  covers  them  in  depth;  in  authori¬ 
tative,  exciting  news  magazine  style  that  has  won  the 
acclaim  of  top  executives  across  the  land. 

No  other  publication  is  doing  this  kind  of  a  job 


for  the  all  important  distribution  half  of  American 
business.  Only  PRINTERS’  INK  attempts  to  so  inte¬ 
grate  the  advertising,  selling  and  marketing  functions 
and  techniques  with  the  whole  of  business  manage¬ 
ment.  With  its  rich  background  of  reporting  the 
best  thinking  in  the  field,  enhanced  by  recently 
expanded  facilities,  PRINTERS’  INK  is  admirably 
equipped  to  do  this  competently. 

The  key  men  in  the  marketing  process  who  influ¬ 
ence  and  make  the  decisions  on  advertising  for  their 
companies  are  readers  of  the  new  PRINTERS’  INK. 
You  can  reach  more  of  them  with  your  sales  message 
in  PRINTERS’  INK  than  in  any  other  advertising 
publication. 


t 


/^PC*  •  1  ^  *1  business  are  advised  to  look  to 

i^XIlClQ.!  ljrlllCl0  small-town  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers  for  the  best  chance  to 


Sees  Slack  in 


Reporter  Jobs 


Washington 


A  slacking  in  employment  of 
newspaper  reporters  through 
the  late  50’s  and  early  60’s  is 
forecast  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  department’s  revised 
handbook  on  professional  occu¬ 
pation  opportunities  says  that 
most  job  openings  in  the  period 
will  result  from  the  need  to 
replace  reporters  receiving  pro¬ 
motions,  leaving  to  work  in 
other  fields,  or  lost  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  through  death  and  retire¬ 
ment. 

The  expected  rise  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  increase  in  newspapers’ 
size  are  not  criteria  of  greater 
emplojTnent  for  reporters,  the 
official  guide  notes.  Newspapers, 
it  says,  will  probably  be  able  to 
take  care  of  this  expansion  with¬ 
out  a  comparable  rise  in  employ¬ 
ment  of  reporters. 


work  as  beginners. 

“City  dailies,”  the  handbook 
states,  “provides  some  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  beginners  to  start 
as  copy  boys  with  a  chance  of 
later  advancement  to  reporting 
jobs.  In  addition,  city  newspa¬ 
pers  occasionally  employed  be¬ 
ginners  to  fill  openings  for  re¬ 
porters,  although  experienced 
reporters  were  usually  hired  for 
such  positions  and  there  was 
considerable  competition  for  re¬ 
porting  jobs  in  most  large 
cities.” 


Chance  for  Beginners 
Those  seeking  to  enter  the 


editorial  side  of  the  newspaper 


The  situation  described  per¬ 
tained  to  1956. 

Looking  ahead,  the  official 
guide  says:  “Prospects  for  be¬ 
ginners  are  expected  to  remain 
best  on  small-town  and  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers.  On  such  papers 
preference  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  given  to  beginning 
reporters  who  are  versatile  and 
able  to  help  with  photography 
and  other  aspects  of  the  work 
and  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  community.” 

The  Department  estimated 
that  half  of  the  60,000  editors 
and  reporters  employed  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
tries  in  1950  were  newspaper 
reporters. 


last  yearns  retail 
sales  figures  are 


ancient  history 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  con 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individuai 
incomes  for  1957  . . . 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1967  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 


CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figrures  for  the  current  year. 


If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 
retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — ^you  should  be  using  the 


E  6i.  P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  •  Maw  York  34,  N.  Y. 


1958  Market  Guide  to  be  pnbllsbed  November,  1957. 
Reserve  your  copy  now. 


DOUBLED  AGAIN — K  three-story  addition  it  the  sixth  plant  expansion 
in  20  years  tor  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal. 


Promotion  Package 
For  Super  Markets 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

House  of  Ideas,  a  local  agency 
which  specializes  in  the  super 
market  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  has  announced 
that  as  of  Nov.  15,  it  will  have 
available  four  different  mer¬ 
chandised  advertising  programs 
for  super  markets. 

The  organization,  which  is 
eight  years  old,  entered  the 
packaged  super  market  adver¬ 
tising  field  after  serving  a 
Southeastern  super  market 
chain  for  four  years,  handling 
complete  promotion  planning 
and  advertising  production  for 
over  70  newspapers  per  week 
in  three  states. 

Each  of  the  annual  package 
super  market  merchandised  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  includes  60 
promotions  for  the  normal  62- 
week  year.  Each  program  is 
packaged  as  to.  sizes  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  layouts,  mats,  and 
proofs  desired  by  the  user,  and 
these  materials  are  filed  and 
classified  into  12  monthly  con¬ 
tainers.  Included  in  each  month¬ 
ly  container  is  an  idea  folder 
containing  super  market  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  for  the  month. 

For  clients  obtaining  a  regu¬ 
lar  program,  under  exclusive 
contract,  a  24-hour  service  is 
available  to  most  of  the  U.  S., 
for  obtaining  special  promotion¬ 
al  material,  including  store 
opening,  and  anniversary  adver¬ 
tising. 


Plant  Enlarged 
For  Sixth  Time 


San  Rafael,  Calif. 


A  doubled  plant  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  San  Rafael  Inde 
endent-J oumal  was  dedicated  at 
an  open  house  here.  It  was  the 
sixth  plant  addition  in  20  years, 

The  three-story  addition  cost¬ 
ing  $400,000  typifies  the  ac¬ 
celerated  growth  under  the 
ownership  of  California  News¬ 
papers,  Incorporated,  headed  by 
Roy  A.  Brown  and  Justus  F. 
Craemer.  Both  are  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  NEA  and  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

In  20  years  the  Independent, 
which  became  the  Independent- 
Journal  in  1948,  has  changed 
its  press  equipment  from  a  flat 
bed  to  a  six  unit  web  with  two 
color  units,  and  plant  space 
from  6,000  square  feet  to  41,750 
square  feet. 

The  three-story  addition  en¬ 
abled  editorial  to  take  the  top 
floor  while  other  departments 
doubled  their  space  on  the  lower 
floors.  The  third  floor  extends 
over  the  entire  plant  and  the 
old  and  new  portions  were 
merged. 

The  publisher’s  office,  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  composing  room 
now  have  taken  over  the  second 
floor.  Business  circulation  and 
press  room  facilities  take  over 
most  of  the  ground  floor. 


Inlerviewetl  Stars 

Ogden,  Utah 


Harry  Atwell 


Alice  West,  woman’s  page  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  for  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Hollywood  where 
she  interviewed  the  stars  for 
her  column,  “Behind  the  Scenes 
in  Holloywood.” 


Harry  A.  Atwell,  79,  former 
newspaper  photographer  and  at 
one  time  official  photographer 
for  Ringling  Brothers  and 
Bamum  &  Bailey  circus,  died 
Nov.  5  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Sur¬ 
vivors  include  a  brother,  Lyman 
L.,  retired  chief  photographer 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN 


is  to  distinguish  between  a  billion  dollars  which 
a  company  may  take  in  as  a  total  for  a  year’s 
sales,  and  the  seven  cents  profit  left  out  of 
each  dollar. 

After  Republic  steel  pays 
47.5^  of  its  revenue  for  materials  and  supplies, 
32,9<‘  of  its  revenue  dollars  for  wages,  and 
fringe  benefits  for  70,000  employees, 

8.8<‘  for  taxes, 

3.5<‘  set  aside  as  depreciation,  depletion  and 
amortization  to  provide  the  money  to  replace 


old,  worn-out  machinery, 

0.1^  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 

About  7<‘  is  left  out  of  each  dollar,  which  is 
apportioned  approximately: 

— 3^  dividends  to  92,000  stockholders 
— 4<‘  company  growth  through  new  facilities 
and  products. 

Many  people,  including  some  employees  of 
the  industry,  erroneously  believe  that  steel 
profits  are  as  high  as  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Actually,  Republic’s  growth  profits  of  7% 
are  fairly  typical  of  the  steel  industry. 


General  Offices  •  Cleveland  f,  Ohio 

WORLD'S  WIDEST  RANGE  OF  STANDARD  STEELS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  SAVING  on  steel  ports  production  con  often  be  attributed  to  selection  of  the  right  steel  for 
the  job.  Republic  further  assists  manufacturers  by  having  field  metallurgists  who  advise  on  proper  processing,  handling, 
or  fabrication  methods  to  achieve  best  results.  These  field  metallurgists,  working  closely  with  mill  and  laboratory 
metallurgists,  comprise  Republic's  unique  3-D  Metallurgical  Service. 
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Campus  Editors  Crave 
Freedom  from  Control 


The  young  college  campus  edi¬ 
tors  are  clamoring  for  more  edi¬ 
torial  freedom. 

They  want  to  give  their  read¬ 
ers  something  more  than  chit¬ 
chat  and  hip-hip-hooray  jour¬ 
nalism.  Some  feel  it’s  their  duty 
to  discuss  political  affairs  of 
world  significance.  Some  believe 
they  should  hold  their  own  col¬ 
lege  administration  up  to  the 
candle  of  criticism. 

But  they  are  still  hamstrung 
by  two  main  restraints: 

1.  College  journalism  profes¬ 
sors  who  preach  freedom  of  the 
press  in  their  classrooms  don’t 
practice  what  they  preach  when 
they  become  faculty  advisers  to 
college  newspapers. 

2.  College  development  pro¬ 
grams,  involving  fund-raising 
appeals  to  the  alumni  and  tax¬ 
payers,  make  the  college  admin¬ 
istrators  very  touchy  about  any¬ 
thing  that  smacks  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  or  editorial  cru¬ 
sading. 

‘Big  Political  Deal’ 

An  observer  from  the  public 
press  couldn’t  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  ardor  of  the 
young  editors  in  their  assertion 
of  responsibility  and  their  pleas 
to  be  unshackled  from  censor¬ 
ship  and  control  as  one  listened 
to  discussions  at  the  33rd  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Collegiate  Press  in  New 
York  City  last  weekend. 

They  didn’t  take  any  time  to 
draft  provocative  resolutions, 
but  they  agreed  almost  in  unison 
at  one  session  to  castigate  the 
situation  which  was  reported  by 
a  sub-editor  of  the  Vermilion 
at  Southwest  Louisiana  Insti¬ 
tute.  Campus  control  of  the 
press  couldn’t  be  worse  any¬ 
where,  they  felt  after  hearing 
the  story  told  by  Harold  For¬ 
ester  who  said  it’s  “just  a  big 
political  deal.” 

The  crux  of  the  Vermilion 
story  was  that  an  editor  was 
fired  by  the  press  control  board 
“because  she  couldn’t  get  along 
with  the  administration  or  the 
faculty.” 

Some  of  the  inhibitions  under 
which  the  Vermilion  staff  works 
were  described  as  follows: 

Nothing  about  politics  can  be 
printed,  lest  it  affect  legislative 
appropriations  for  the  college. 

Not  even  a  straw  poll  may  be 
taken  among  the  students. 

The  press  board  passes  on  all 
editorials  and  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor. 


The  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  board  are  engineers, 
though  it  is  not  an  engineering 
school. 

The  faculty  advisor,  journal¬ 
ism  instructor,  reviews  all  copy 
sent  to  the  printer. 

No  picture  of  the  president 
of  the  college  may  be  used. 

Long  Regime  Hangover 

“Things  that  go  on,”  Mr. 
Forester  said,  “recall  the  fate 
of  the  newspaper  at  Louisiana 
State  University  30  years  ago 
when  the  whole  staff  was  fired 
because  of  printing  something 
Huey  Long  didn’t  like.  At  the 
Vermilion  we  are  experiencing 
a  hangover  from  the  Long  re¬ 
gime’s  distaste  for  journalism.” 

One  student  editor  at  the  con¬ 
ference  inquired  whether  the 
local  newspaper  in  the  college 
town,  Lafayette,  La.,  ever  re¬ 
ported  anything  about  what  was 
happening  to  the  campus  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Forester  replied  that  the 
Advertiser  didn’t  print  any¬ 
thing  about  the  firing  of  the  edi¬ 
tor.  The  Advertiser’s  editor,  he 
said,  wanted  to  “hold  up  the 
storj'  until  we  got  all  the  facts” 
and  he  never  got  around  to 
gathering  all  the  facts. 

“We  have  been  told  that  we 
are  no  worse  off  than  many 
other  school  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Forester  remarked.  “So  we  came 
here  to  find  out.” 

Suzanne  Arceneaux,  the  pres¬ 
ent  editor  of  the  Vermilion, 
made  only  one  comment:  that 
the  Vermilion’s  publication  con¬ 
stitution  describes  it  as  “the 
official  newspaper”  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  that  may  be  the  un¬ 
derlying  trouble. 


College  Version  of  Sitiry 

Harry  R.  Squiers,  editor  of 
the  Advertiser,  told  E  &  P  that 
neither  he  nor  the  managing 
editor  knew  of  the  incident  re¬ 
ported  by  the  student,  “nor  were 
we  ever  asked  to  report  it.” 

On  their  return  to  the  college, 
the  Vermilion  delegates  to  the 
CPA  meeting  qualified  some  of 
their  statements  and  revised 
some  others,  according  to  Dean 
V.  L.  Wharton,  who  said  he 
was  speaking  for  the  president 
of  the  college. 

“It  appears  to  be  a  healthy 
scrap  between  the  student  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  Student  Committee 
on  Publications,”  said  Dean 
Wharton.  “The  young  editors 


said  their  criticism  was  directed 
toward  the  committee,  not 
against  the  college  administra¬ 
tion.” 

Dean  Wharton  commented 
that  the  quarrel  lies  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  council’s  constitution  which 
designates  the  Vermilion  as  its 
official  newspaper.  It  is  in  no 
sense  the  official  paper  of  the 
college,  he  said. 

The  Student  Committee  on 
Publications  which  appoints  the 
editor  is  answerable,  technically, 
to  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Publications,  Dean  Wharton 
said,  but  it  is  “usually  a  free¬ 
wheeling  affair.”  The  way  the 
situation  has  flared  up,  he  com¬ 
mented,  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  college  administration 
may  have  been  too  far  removed 
from  the  picture. 

Dean  Wharton  paid  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  young  editors’ 
talents  and  ability.  He  noted 
also  that  Mr.  Forester  was  a 
newcomer  to  the  school,  trans¬ 
ferring  from  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fund-Raising  Inhibitions 

Other  editors  said  their  pa¬ 
pers,  too,  are  designated  as  offi¬ 
cial  organs  but  they  still  have 
wide  editorial  latitude.  The  pa¬ 
pers  published  at  state-sup- 
ported  schools  were  generally 
in  less  fortunate  circumstances, 
according  to  the  reports  made 
by  delegates.  Two  from  teacher¬ 
training  schools  told  of  severe 
restrictions  imposed  on  their 
editorial  freedom  when  building 
bond  issues  were  up  for  action 
by  lawmakers  and  voters. 

It  was  the  view  of  one  editor 
that  the  alumni  would  be  more 
inclined  to  be  generous  to  col¬ 
lege  building  funds  if  they  were 
assured  that  their  campus  news¬ 
papers  were  vehicles  of  inde¬ 
pendent  expression  and  were 
not  being  throttled  for  public 
relations  purposes. 

A  casual  acceptance  by  school 
editors  of  administrators’  in¬ 
structions  to  “just  do  things 
that  are  good  for  the  college” 
proves  to  be  the  bane  of  campus 
journalism,  according  to  the 
conference  consensus.  Then,  too, 
one  editor  deplored  the  attitude 
of  some  who  say  “there’s  no 
sense  in  publishing  something 
that  doesn’t  affect  us  directly.” 

These  ideas  were  put  forth: 

An  editor  should  state  his 
own  position  on  national  and 
world  politics  and  even  campus 
affairs. 

The  college  paper,  being  a 
monopoly,  should  not  be  just  a 
mirror;  it  should  make  students 
think. 

There  should  be  a  major 
award  to  stimulate  editorial  in¬ 
dependence  on  campus  papers. 


Readers  become  apathetic 
about  causes  when  an  editor 
fails  to  follow  through  with  con¬ 
structive  remedies  for  conditions 
he  criticizes. 

Morality  and  Elliirs 

You  don’t  print  everything 
that  happens  on  campus;  there 
are  rules  of  morality  and  ethics 
that  figure  in  editorial  responsi¬ 
bility. 

It’s  the  fault  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  if  students  are  not  fully 
informed  on  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  university. 

The  force  of  personality  is 
needed  for  good  editorials. 

It’s  the  duty  of  every  editor 
to  resign  rather  than  serve 
merely  as  a  tool  of  a  paper  that 
is  nothing  more  than  a  journal¬ 
ism  laboratory  exercise. 

Why  have  an  editor  if  a  fac¬ 
ulty  board  makes  the  decisions? 

Weaknesses  in  the  college 
press  are  only  reflections  of  the 
shoi-tcomings  of  the  general 
public  press. 

An  editor’s  freedom  should  be 
bound  only  by  the  laws  of  libel. 

To  be  a  good  editor  you  must 
be  willing  to  be  unpopular. 

• 

Gay  Pauley  of  UP 
Adds  Radio  Stint 

Gay  Pauley,  women’s  editor 
for  United  Press,  will  become  a 
Mutual  Network  radio  broad¬ 
caster  Nov.  18. 

She  will  be  on  the  air  week¬ 
day  mornings  from  11  to  11:05 
a.m.,  EST,  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  from  3  to  3:05  p.m. 
Her  Saturday  program  will 
start  Dec.  7. 

Miss  Pauley  will  continue  her 
assignments  for  UP.  She  estab¬ 
lished  the  women’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  for  UP  in  1953. 

Miss  Pauley  has  been  with  the 
press  association  since  1942.  She 
had  worked  for  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Advertiser, 

• 

121  ill  25-Year  Club 
Of  Scranton  Times 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the 
Scranton  Times  25- Year  Club 
was  held  recently.  This  club  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  It  was  organized 
in  1922,  many  years  after  the 
late  Edward  J.  Lynett  assumed 
control  of  the  Times.  The  club 
holds  its  dinner  each  year  on 
the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Lynett’s 
purchase  of  the  Times. 

The  club  has  121  members, 
three  new  members  having  been 
admitted  this  year.  Jerome 
Burke,  a  composing  room  em¬ 
ploye,  is  the  president  with 
George  Walsh  of  the  newstaff 
first  vicepresident. 
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STEEL,  with  its  giant  wjuip- 
ment,  uses  Cities  Service  lu¬ 
bricants  in  mounting  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  list  of  Cities  Service 
customers  reads  like  a  “Who’s 
Who”  of  steel. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  compa¬ 
nies  use  Cities  Servic-e  Diesel 
Lubricating  Oil  to  set  low- 
cost  power  generating  records. 
Proof  again  of  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  Cities  Service  Oils. 


MACHINE  SHOPS  find 
Cities  Service  Cutting  Oils 
the  answer  to  longer  tool  life 
and  greater  precision.  Cities 
Service  makes  cutting  oils  for 
every  job  requirement. 


PAPER  requires  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  highly  refined  wax. 
The  best  is  Cities  Service 
Pacemaker  .  .  .  used  for  milk 
cartons,  wax  paper,  straws 
and  many  other  products. 


FARMING  is  more  and  more 
a  mechanized  industry,  and 
more  and  more  an  important 
Cities  Service  customer. 
Fanning  uses  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  industry. 


MINING  is  1x)th  a  (juantity 
and  quality  user  of  lubricants. 
Cities  Ser\  ice  tailors  precision 
lubricants  to  serve  this  basic 
industry,  sMiibolized  by  the 
famous  Mesabi  Iron  Range. 


to  the  needs 
of  fast  rolling 
American 
\  Industry  / 


AVIATION,  with  its  mount¬ 
ing  requirements  of  higher 
oc-tane  gasolene  and  jet  ftiels, 
finds  Cities  Service  a  major 
supplier.  With  its  ultramod¬ 
ern  refinery  facilities.  Cities 
Service  is  capable  of  prcxluc- 
ing  aviation  fuel  components 
in  huge  (piantities. 


ROAD  BUILDING  calls  for 
enormous  quantities  of  Cities 
Ser\  ice  petroleum  products— 
all  the  way  from  fuels  to  lu¬ 
bricants  to  asphalt  topping. 
Future  demand  looms  larger 
and  larger,  as  America  launch¬ 
es  the  greatest  highway  build¬ 
ing  program  in  history. 
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SYNDICATES 


Those  Webb  Hillbillies 
Happened  Accidentally 

By  James  L.  Colliii^s 


Paul  Davis  Webb,  a  puy  who 
dresses  like  a  raggedy  sweater 
about  to  unravel,  lives  a  gentle¬ 
manly  life  on  36  acres  in  New¬ 
town,  Conn. 

Bums  and  hillbillies  have 
made  it  possible. 

It  happened  accidentally,  this 
fortunate  selection  of  subject 
matter.  Paul,  you  see,  had 
wanted  to  be  an  illustrator  when 
he  was  in  art  school.  So  having 
given  the  plot,  on  with  the  de¬ 
tails. 

The  Columbia  Features  car¬ 
toonist  stood  in  the  driveway 
that  leads  to  his  reconverted 
farmhouse  when  the  visitor 
rolled  in.  Paul  was  tall  against 
the  rolling,  brown  hills  of  Fall. 
The  three  hairs  on  his  head  were 
upright  in  the  breeze. 

He  said  hello,  come  on  up  to 
the  studio  and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
those  bums  and  hillbillies.  There 
were  so  many  household  items 
lying  around  his  art  headquar¬ 
ters  that  it  looked  like  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Paul  pulled  up  a  chair  with 
a  hole  in  it,  stretched  his  long 
legs  and  said  “The  Mountain 
Boys”  came  to  him  out  of  a 
clear  sky. 

“Before  they  appeared  on  my 
drawing  board,”  he  explained, 
“I’d  done  more  bums  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I’ve  always  been  par¬ 
tial  to  people  who  don’t  like  to 
work. 

“Suddenly  it  dawned  on  me 
that  hillbillies  are  supposed  to 
be  lazier  than  bums.  'The  first 
hillbilly  idea  I  got — well,  I 
thought  it  was  just  another  gag. 

“But  then  I  decided  there  was 
something  different  about  it — 


use  "TAPECO'' 


Corrected  TTS  Tape 
for  ALL  Christmas 
Supplements 
FEATURES— FILLERS 
AP  Story  “Santa  and  The 
Strong  Boy." 

AP  Automotive  Supplement 


especially  when  I  put  three  char¬ 
acters  in  that  all  looked  alike. 

I  thought  I  had  something  that 
I  could  work  into  a  series.” 

The  Saturday  Eveniny  Post 
thought  he  had  something  too. 
But  not  a  series.  The  magazine 
bought  his  first  two  mountain- 
boys  cartoons,  rejected  them  as 
steady  entertainment. 

This  was  around  1034,  Paul 
remembers,  and  F^squire  was 
brand  new.  An  editor-friend  of 
Paul’s  was  happy  to  sign  the 
artist  on  a  regular  basis. 

Paul  is  terrible  on  dates.  He 
thinks  he  went  to  the  syndicate 
two  years  ago,  and  perhaps  it’s 
been  15-20  years  since  he  joined 
the  calendar  folks  to  put  a 
chuckle  in  each  kitchen. 

Whatever  he  is,  he  isn’t 
starving  (“but  I  ain’t  rich 
either,  put  it  that  way”).  He 
averages  $25,000  a  year  from 
the  calendars,  and  one  year  he 
hit  $47,000.  This  is  the  meat  of 
his  existence;  the  syndicate  run, 
while  profitable  enough,  is  only 
gravy. 

Has  the  switch  from  maga¬ 
zines  to  newspapers  been  tough  ? 
he  was  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  has.  I  have 
room  for  my  drawings  in  maga¬ 
zines.  In  newspapers  they  ap¬ 
pear  much  smaller,  without 
color,  and  the  editors  want 
everything  simple.  Don’t  be  too 
subtle,  they  say.” 

*  *  * 

Poll  Board 

Four  newsmen,  three  states¬ 
men  and  two  educators  will  com¬ 
prise  the  board  of  editorial  ad¬ 
visors  for  World-Poll,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  public  opinion  survey  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  international  basis. 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  said  the 
nine  experts  in  foreign  affairs 
are:  Prof.  Raymond  Aron,  Le 
Figaro  columnist,  France;  Paul 
Henri  Spaak,  Belgium;  Dr.  Max 
Horkheimer,  chancellor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Frankfort;  Dr.  J.  Tin¬ 
bergen,  professor,  Rotterdam 
University  of  Economics;  Frank 
Moraes,  ^itor.  Times  of  India; 
Bombay,  India;  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  editor.  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Mig¬ 
uel  Aleman,  ex-president,  Mexi¬ 
co;  Roscoe  Drummond,  column¬ 


Paul  Webb  and  his  mountain  boys.  (Figures  by  wife) 


ist.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  Paul  Hoffman,  American 
businessman. 

This  board,  it  was  explained, 
will  supervise  the  selection  of 
questions  for  W’orld-Poll.  The 
questions  will  be  asked  in  28 
countries,  with  1,000  interviews 
to  be  the  average  sample  in  each 
country. 

The  syndicate  claims  the 
weekly  poll,  begun  a  month  ago, 
is  now  in  more  than  25  papers 
here  and  16  abroad. 

• 

Segrejsatioii  Series 

Chicago 

Joseph  Atoi’,  who  recently 
cast  aside  his  anonymity  as  an 
editorial  writer  to  become  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  tour¬ 
ing  the  South,  reporting  the 
segregation  problem. 


CITATION  for  his  help  toward 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Memorial 
Stadium  fund  is  presented  to  Milt 
(Steve  Canyon)  Caniff,  at  left,  of 
King  Features  by  Rear  Admiral 
W.  R.  Smedberg,  superintendent 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  In 
recent  cartoon  strip  Mr.  Caniff 
mailed  his  "personal"  donation  to 
the  fund. 


Pension  Plan 
Benefits  Are 
Broadened 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Amendments  to  the  Times 
Publishing  Company’s  10-year 
old  Pension  Plan  mean  greatly 
improved  benefits  to  all  staffers, 
including  those  already'  retired. 
Business  Manager  John  B.  Olson 
said  this  week. 

The  new  plan  was  drawn  up 
by  C.  R.  F.  Wickenden  and  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York,  and  adopted 
this  w'eek  by  the  Times’  board  of 
directors. 

The  amended  plan  automat¬ 
ically  extends  service  credits  for 
all  employees  by  dropping  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  three  years  service 
and  age  30,  eligibility  limits  for 
the  old  plan.  Also,  the  new  plan 
extends  the  maximum  age  for 
eligibility  from  50  at  time  of 
employment  to  60. 

Under  the  old  plan  base  sal¬ 
ary  for  years  of  membership  was 
averaged  to  determine  the  base. 
Under  the  new,  gross  earnings 
for  the  last  10  years  of  service 
are  averaged. 

A  staffer’s  pension  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  granting  one  per  cent 
for  each  year  of  service  back  to 
date  of  last  employment  and 
multiplying  the  percentage  by 
the  average  earnings  for  the 
last  10  years  of  service. 

“This  means  at  least  a  509'f 
increase  in  pension  size  for  all 
of  our  staffers,”  Mr.  Olson  said. 

Staffers  become  eligible  for 
early  retirement  at  age  55  with 
15  years  of  service  or  after  30 
years  of  service  regardless  of 
age. 
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Marie  Torre 

(Continued  4rom  page  11) 


Paper  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


$6500  FROM  CAFE 


of  facts  and  information  to  the 
public.” 

Katioiiule  of  Privilege 

A  non-constitutional  ground 
for  a  reporter’s  privilege  of  con¬ 
fidence  also  was  pleaded,  with 
reference'  to  the  rationale  be¬ 
hind  the  recognized  privilege  of 
lawyer-client,  priest-confessor, 
doctor-patient.  None  of  these  is 
a  personal  privilege  but  r-ather 
one  that  is  in  the  public  interest, 
the  memorandum  pointed  out, 
in  the  following  language: 

‘‘Wherever  such  need  appears, 
wherever  the  public  interest  is 
found  to  lie  in  facilitating  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  law'  erects  a 
screen  of  confidence  around  it. 
These  areas  of  protected  con¬ 
fidences  are  not  limited,  as  is 
commonly  but  erroneously  as¬ 
sumed,  to  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  priest. 

“Wherever  the  public  interest 
dictates,  the  confidence  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  instances  are 
many  and  varied  —  husband- 
wife  communications,  trade  se¬ 
crets  learned  by  an  employee  in 
the  course  of  his  employment, 
communications  to  judges  or 
those  standing  in  confidential 
relationship  to  judges,  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  by  grand  jurors, 
disclosures  by  informers  to 
prosecutors,  police  and  peace 
officers  in  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  crime. 

“As  new  circumstances  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  existence  of  new 
needs,  new  protections  are  ac¬ 
corded.” 

The  brief  summarized: 

“The  decision  of  the  law 
against  compulsion  of  testimony 
is  motivated  not  by  a  solicitude 
for  the  particular  profession  or 
the  individual  whose  testimony 
is  sought,  but  by  the  belief  that 
society  is  better  served  by  keep¬ 
ing  open  a  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  which  would  be  severely 
restricted  if  the  parties  to  the 
communication  knew  their  con¬ 
fidence  might  later  be  subject 
to  discovery.” 


ship,  relationship  ol  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  family,  functions  of 
anewspaper,  coverage,  duplica¬ 
tion,  and  the  mood  created  in  a 
newspaper  reader  for  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

Some  of  the  things  that  news¬ 
papers  could  tell  advertisers 
and  agencies  w-ere  covered  by 
Dr.  Kent  w’ho  said  that  despite 
the  lion’s  share  of  expenditure 
made  in  newspapers  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  “newspapers  probably 
contribute  relatively  less  in  pro¬ 
dding  factual  information  on 
their  function  than  any  other 
medium.” 


Ike’s  Health  'Excellent’ 

No  Bod  EffKH  ~  " 

From  Oporotion 
or  Hoort  Attack 


MASKED  PAIR 
ROB  ENCINO 
RESTAURANT 


major 

“Lillie  .Asloimding" 

He  said  it’s  “a  little  astound¬ 
ing”  to  realize  that  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  endorsed  news¬ 
papers  so  heavily  without  know¬ 
ing  where  the  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  goes  in  most 
major  markets. 

“In  a  majority  of  cities  all  w’e 
know  is  what  ABC  reports — 
where  the  newspaper  was  sold 
and  the  number  of  copies  sold,” 

Dr.  Kent  said. 

“Equally  striking,”  he  said, 

•‘is  the  fact  that  the  national 
advertiser  must  often  resort  to 
an  examination  of  how  local  re¬ 
tailers  use  a  new'spaper  in  order 
to  get  an  indication  of  the  kinds 
of  people  who  may  read  a  cer¬ 
tain  paper.  What  if  the  retail¬ 
ers’  judgment  is  wrong?  Not 
since  the  continuing  study  of 
newspaper  readership,  now  de¬ 
funct,  has  the  new’spaper  indus¬ 
try  conducted  a  major  appraisal 
of  itself  which  would  be  of  basic 
value  to  national  advertisers,” 

Dr.  Kent  declared. 

He  asked  that  newspapei's 
provide  more  “tell”  and  less 
“sell”  in  media  facts. 

The  facts  he  asked  for  wei'e  An  average  sales  increase  of  Jl 

110%  on  national  brand  prod- 

(1)  For  evei-y  single  publica-  ucts  featured  in  the  first  indus- 

tion  in  the  list,  the  total  num-  try-wide  “Food  Store  Spectacu-  Chicago  dailies  will 

her  who  read  an  average  issue,  lar”  promotion,  held  Sept.  12-  Thanksgiving  Day. 

classified  by  their  sex,  age,  21  in  food  stores  across  the  U.S.,  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  not 
|ocio-economic  status,  geograph-  was  reported  this  week  by  Marie  customarily  a  holiday  paper  in 
ic  location,  ownership  of  appli-  Kiefer,  secretary-manager  of  the  evening  field,  will  take  this 
ances,  eating  and  drinking  hab-  National  Association  of  Retail  occasion  to  open  the  Christmas 
its,  etc.  Grocers  (NARGUS).  The  event  s^^^on  with  special  features  and 

(2)  For  any  selected  group  was  co-sponsored  by  Satevepost  advertisements, 

or  schedule  of  publications  on  and  NARGUS.  The  Chicago  American,  also 

the  list— for  example,  in  multi-  an  evening  paper,  will  again 

newspaper  markets— the  total  Newspaper  Suppori  publish  on  Thanksgiving,  offer- 

number  of  people  covered;  that  a  combination  rate  to  ad¬ 

's.  the  number  of  people  w'ho  “Following  a  15  months’  build-  vertisers  for  the  Thursday  and  Glo-Rnz  Instant  Color  Puff, 
will  read  one  or  more  of  the  up  of  the  promotion  in  the  trade  Friday  editions.  The  Daily  News  temporary  hair  coloring  now 
newspapers  in  the  group.  press,  newspaper  support  at  the  will  likewise  offer  a  combination  over  30  markets.  Glo-Rnz,  Ii 

(3)  For  evei'y  publication  in  local  level  was  unprecedented,”  rate.  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  appoin 

list,  the  total  number  of  peo-  Mrs.  Kiefer  said.  “Full-page  ads  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adverl 
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LATEST  RACING 


OwoiA  EoM 


■QUIET  NEW  LOOK  OF  QUALITY'  has  been  given  to  the  L-.s  Angeles 
Mirror  News  under  its  new  editorship.  Airy  9-point  type  is  used  through¬ 
out  the  paper,  headlines  are  lighter  than  formerly,  and  new  inside  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  second  Front  Page  on  Page  3.  (Details  in  story  on 
page  46). 


‘Spectacular’  Nets 
1.3-Million  Lines 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Stein  Predicts  Heavy 
70  mm.  Use  at  INP 


Hy  James  L.  Collings 


INP  has  pone  in  stronp  for 
the  smaller  cameras,  and  only 
a  few  months  apo  broupht  in 
Dick  Sarno  as  director  of  pho¬ 
tographic  development. 

All  throuph  the  shop  there  has 
been  a  concentrated  effort  to 
come  up  with  the  better  picture 
quicker. 

This,  then,  is  a  propress  re¬ 
port,  as  told  by  Edwin  C.  Stein, 
executive  director. 

“I’ve  been  intrigued  by  the 
smaller  cameras  in  recent 
years,”  he  said,  “because  they 
are  mobile  and  unobtrusive,  and 
more  practical  than  they  were 
in  the  early  days  when  we  used 
them.” 

He  said  INP  has  been  using 
35  and  70  mm.  jobs  about  equal¬ 
ly  up  till  now,  but  believes  70 
mm.  w'ill  predominate  in  the 
future.  The  scales  were  tipped 
with  the  introduction  of  the  70 
mm.  sequences. 

“Our  great  interest  in  the  70s 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
easier  for  the  editors.  At  least 
that’s  why  I  like  them.  It’s  a 
strain  on  the  eyes  to  edit  yard 
after  yard  of  35.” 

He  picked  up  a  magnifying 
glass  on  his  desk.  “I’ve  always 
said  I  wouldn’t  be  caught  with¬ 
out  this.” 

For  the  past  six  months,  the 
director  said,  INP  has  experi¬ 


mented  with  the  Hasselblad,  the 
Mamiya-Flex  (the  Rolleilike 
camera)  and  the  Omega  120. 
He  said  he  wasn’t  sure  but  he 
thought  his  company  has  five  of 
the  former  cameras.  As  for  the 
latter  two,  INP  doesn’t  own 
any  yet,  although  it’s  likely 
some  will  be  ordered. 

“I’m  certainly  impressed  with 
the  Mamiya-Flex,”  he  said,  “and 
I  recommend  the  Omega.  The 
fact  that  we  have  a  few  Hassel- 
blads  speaks  for  itself. 

“We  are  getting  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  pictures  with  these  cameras, 
largely  because  the  boys  are 
approaching  stories  with  more 
confidence  and  enthusiasm.  They 
know  they  have  the  equipment 
to  handle  any  assignment.  They 
can  roam  better.  They  don’t 
have  to  bunch  up  for  4-6  foot 
shots.” 

The  point  of  all  the  experi¬ 
mentation,  he  said,  is  “to  get 
away  from  the  old,  tired  routine, 
to  have  a  fresh  angle,  a  new 
approach.” 

INP  seemed  to  come  pretty 
close  to  its  goal  on  the  Little 
Rock  and  Royal  Visit  stories. 
The  small  cameras  acquitted 
themselves  nobly,  or  they  say, 
on  these  assignments.  Mr.  Sarno 
even  got  an  exclusive  shot,  by 
candlelight,  of  the  Queen  down¬ 
ing  a  toast  to  Ike  at  the  Wal¬ 
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dorf.  Scotland  Yard  might  not 
have  approved,  but  it  was  a 
good  picture,  grain  and  all. 

Phillip^'  .Appraisal 

H.  I.  Phillips,  who  does  a 
syndicated  column  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers,  wrote  this 
week : 

“Despite  the  success  of  cam¬ 
era,  TV  and  broadcast  coverage 
of  coux'ts  in  one  state,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Assn,  group  has  turned 
thumbs  down  on  the  idea.  It  is 
afraid  of  the  “ham’  in  man. 

“Well,  lawyers  should  know. 
They’ve  never  been  conspicuous¬ 
ly  anti-ham  or  noted  for  flights 
from  camera.  Jurists,  too,  have 
had  their  hammy  moments. 
Open  photography  wouldn’t 
change  them  much.  Television 
could  introduce  a  judge  who 
might  overdo  it  by  riding  into 
court  on  a  pinto  pony.  It  might 
mark  the  debut  of  a  lawyer  who 
had  his  briefcase  carried  to  the 
bench  by  ‘Lassie.’ 

“A  fellow  on  trial  for  his  life 
could  try  to  influence  the  jury 
by  bringing  in  a  candelabra  and 
perfecting  a  Liberace  routine. 
But  the  danger  is  slight. 

“  ‘It  would  have  a  bad  psy¬ 
chological  effect  on  the  judge, 
jurors,  litigants,  witnesses  and 
divert  them,’  says  the  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  group.  Nonsense! 
Americans  have  become  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  photography  that 
they  aren’t  bowled  over  any 
more. 

“We  might  see  a  judge  who 
developed  Presley  sideburns;  a 
jury  determined  to  give  its  ver¬ 
dict  through  a  ballet  and  a  court 
crier  demanding  his  name  in 
larger  type  in  the  credit  lines. 
But  the  courts  could  stand  it. 

“It  will  be  time  for  alarm 
when  a  jurist  bills  his  show, 
‘Have  Makeup,  Will  Travel,’ 
‘The  Voice  of  Blackstone’  or 
‘Untruth  and  Consequences.’ 
And  when  lawyers  noted  for  de¬ 
lay  in  getting  to  the  point  call 
their  act  ‘The  Late,  Late,  Late 
Show.’  ” 

W.  Va.  AP  Elects 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  West  Virginia  Associated 
Press  Association  has  elected 
George  Clark,  managing  editor 
of  the  Huntington  Advertiser, 
to  become  its  president  as  of 
January  1.  He  will  succeed 
Dallas  Higbee,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
• 

Andy  Miller  Dies 

Chicago 

Andrew  T.  Miller,  69,  former 
chief  photographer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  with  the 
newspaper  for  more  than  50 
years,  died  Nov.  9. 


COLLECTION  of  John  T,  Me- 
Cutcheon's  cartoons  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  been  presented 
to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
gallery  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Shaw  McCutcheon.  Curator  Paul 
Byrne  examines  one  of  the  394 
cartoons  in  the  portfolio. 


Highest  Court 
ToDecideFTC 
Ad  Regulation 

Washi.ngton 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  settle  the  issue  whether  fed¬ 
eral  regulation  of  insurance 
company  advertising  remains  ef¬ 
fective  in  situations  where  the 
state  has  enacted  statutes  deal¬ 
ing  with  fraudulent  ads. 

The  court  has  issued  certiorari 
to  Federal  Circuit  Courts  at 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  and 
will  review  decisions  in  those 
jurisdictions  which  held  that  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of  1945 
continues  Department  of  Justice 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
surveillance  over  health  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  only  as  to 
states  which  have  not  enacted 
“adequate”  laws  in  the  same 
field. 

The  appeal  was  filed  by  the 
Federal  'Trade  Commission.  That 
agency  had  issued  41  complaints  | 
against  companies  selling  health 
insurance  policies  and  was  proc¬ 
essing  the  charges  when  it  ran 
into  the  Ohio  and  Louisiana  de¬ 
cisions. 

FTC  contends  the  effect  of  the 
decisions  is  to  create  a  “no 
man’s  land”  not  reached  by  es¬ 
sential  controls.  ! 

• 

Branch  Offices 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

The  Port  Clinton  Daily  News 
has  announced  county-wide  ex¬ 
pansion  plans.  Publisher  Robert 
W.  Reider  said  branch  offices  of 
the  paper  would  be  opened  in  > 
number  of  communities  in  the 
area,  with  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  a  part  of  the  expan-  ^ 
sion. 
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Urge  Boost 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

scholarships  (although  not  of 
necessity  in  journalism  field). 

INDIANA 

The  Elkhart  Truth — Reports 
no  action  on  “new  blood”  front, 
bat  such  a  program  is  planned 
for  the  future. 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News — 
The  Star  publishes  a  weekly 
“Teen  Star”  section  with  a  high 
school  student  staff,  encouraging 
staffers  to  pursue  journalism. 
The  News  has  a  high  school 
correspondent  system  as  well. 

South  Bend  Tribune  —  Pub¬ 
lishes  high  school  page  edited 
by  students;  provides  employ¬ 
ment  for  University  of  Notre 
Dame  journalism  students.  (See 
Appendix  A  for  Tribune-Notre 
Dame  employment  survey  of  J- 
school  graduates.  Also  see 
ANPA  Report  Section.) 

IOWA 

Dfs  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  —  Maintain  constant 
liaison  with  University  of  Iowa; 
conduct  “liberal  scholarship” 
program  through  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  offer  employment 
to  graduates.  Note  that  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  have  dropped 
40  per  cent  since  1948  and  that 
there  is  not  a  very  strong  re¬ 
cruiting  program  for  journalism 
students. 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Neivs  —  Con¬ 
ducts  apprentice  program;  of¬ 
fers  part-time  employment  to 
University  of  Maine  J-school 
students. 

Kennebec  Jo^irnal — Employs 
ns  summer  help  three  or  four 
University  of  Maine  journalism 
students. 

MICHIGAN 

Knlnmnzoo  Gazette — Has  long 
conducted  on-the-job  training 
program;  sponsors  annual  jour¬ 
nalism  workshop  for  400  high 
school  seniors,  awarding  one  a 
college  scholarship  (four-year) ; 
draws  staff  members  from  dis¬ 
trict  correspondents  corps. 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  —  Employ  college  stu¬ 
dents  as  copy  boys. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
--Conduct  annual  journalism 
clinic  for  800  high  school  stu¬ 
dents;  send  speakers  to  schools 
”  '|*®cuss  job  opportunities; 
publish  ads  promoting  news¬ 
paper  career  field. 

^KBRASKA 

Lincoln  Evening  Journal  — 
Provides  $500  in  scholarships  to 


out-of-state  Nebraskans  enter¬ 
ing  University  of  Nebraska  J- 
school;  gives  $400  in  scholar¬ 
ships  to  J-school  freshmen; 
gives  $150  prize  in  prep  writing 
contest;  provides  $1,000  grant 
for  post-graduate  journalism 
study;  conducts  plant  tours; 
employs  about  10  J-school  stu¬ 
dents. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Post — Provides  try¬ 
out  status  as  reporter  for  three 
months  to  four  copy  boys  and 
editorial  assistants  per  year, 
giving  permanent  reporter  sta¬ 
tus  to  most  promising  interns; 
employs  outstanding  college  J- 
graduates  within  same  program. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  —  Em¬ 
ploys  about  two  University  of 
Missouri  journalism  students; 
reports  acquisition  of  four  Ohio 
State  University  and  Marquette 
J-school  graduates.  Also  con¬ 
ducts  sustaining  tuition  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  any  employee 
is  eligible.  (The  Enquirer  will 
provide  50  per  cent  of  tuition 
and  fees  up  to  $150  per  academic 
year  for  employes  furthering 
their  education;  all  of  costs 
where  management  may  pre¬ 
scribe  a  course.) 

Cincinnati  Post  —  Employs 
about  five  summer  interns  from 
“leading  schools.”  Offers  per¬ 
manent  emplojTnent  to  success¬ 
ful  trainees. 

OKI.AHOMA 

Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times — Employ  two 
journalism  students  as  summer 
interns;  provide  literature  on 
newspaper  opportunities  to  high 
school  students. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Intelligencer- Jour¬ 
nal  and  News  Era — Offer  two 
$100  competitive  scholarships  to 
high  school  students;  conduct 
on-campus  recruiting  at  several 
Pennsylvania  university  camp¬ 
uses. 

Tarentum  Valley  News — Em¬ 
ploys  about  two  students  each 
summer;  employs  teachers  on 
part-time  basis,  providing  liai¬ 
son  to  schools. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  Morning  News — Par¬ 
ticipates  in  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  intern  pro- 
grom  (see  below),  reporting 
success  in  developing  trainees 
into  permanent  staff  members. 
The  News  reports  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  so  much  encouraging 
the  new  blood,  but  keeping  it. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  selects 
only  top  graduates  for  hiring, 
than  provides  broad  experience 
and  accelerated  salary  and  as¬ 
signment  advances.  The  News 


also  maintains  close  contact 
with  universities  in  its  area. 

ITAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News 
and  Telegram — Since  1950  has 
conducted  intern  training  (sal¬ 
aried)  during  summer  for  three 
university  journalism  students, 
providing  senior  year  tuition; 
awards  $300  in  college  journal¬ 
ism  scholarships  in  high  school 
writing  contests;  distributes 
newspaper  career  publications 
to  schools;  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups;  provides  film 
on  newspapering  for  showings 
in  schools;  maintains  high  school 
stringers  for  reporting  of  school 
activities;  employs  university 
journalism  students  for  night 
information  service  and  news 
assignments;  participates  in 
three  university  conferences  for 
high  school  students;  presents 
awards  in  regional  college  news- 
paper  competition ;  presents 
awai'd  for  outstanding  prep 
newspaper  in  state;  distributes 
career  guidance  literature  to 
school  during  newspaper  week. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  Herald — Encour¬ 
ages  interest  in  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  from  junior  high  and  high 
school  levels  by  publishing  week¬ 
ly  columns  of  youth  news  (with 
pay  for  writers)  and  evaluates 
these  reporters  for  potential 
(encouraging  real  prospects  to 
pursue  college  education);  em¬ 
ploys  University  of  Washington 
juniors  during  summer,  evaluat¬ 
ing  their  potential;  considering 
scholarships  and  talks  with 
more  high  school  students. 

Newspapers  reporting  an  ade¬ 
quate  reservoir  of  competent  ap¬ 
plicants  for  jobs  including  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo¬ 
crat. 

The  Youngstoivn  (Ohio)  Vin¬ 
dicator  reported  employment  of 
local  university  graduates  and 
opined  “there  is  nothing  a  news¬ 
paper  can  do  to  keep  persons  in 
the  business  beyond  providing 
the  finest  working  conditions, 
financial  remuneration  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits  of  any  paper  in 
the  country.” 

• 

Dulles  Names  Aide 

Washington 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Ceylon,  has  a  new 
assignment  as  a  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 
Before  becoming  a  diplomat  Mr. 
Crowe  was  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  work.  He  seiwed  on 
the  financial  desk  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  Fortune  magazine. 
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Strike  Shuts 

9  Newsprint 
Mills  in  B.C. 

VancouvI'»,  B.  C. 

Newsprint  mills  of  three  ma¬ 
jor  prod  veers  supplying  news¬ 
papers  along  the  West  Coast 
were  shut  down  Nov.  14  by  a 
strike  of  6,000  pulp  and  paper 
workers. 

The  nine  mills  affected — those 
of  Crown-Zellerbach,  Powell 
River  and  Macmillan  &  Bloedel 
—  produce  about  1,500,000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually. 

Notice  of  Strike 

The  unions  gave  the  mills  the 

10  days’  notice  of  strike  re¬ 
quired  by  Canadian  law.  Ap¬ 
proximately  85  percent  of  the 
workers  voted  to  walk  out  to 
support  demands  for  a  12(2  per¬ 
cent  wage  increase. 

The  employers  went  along 
with  the  majority  report  of  the 
Conciliation  Board  for  a  12 
percent  boost. 

A  minority  report  by  the 
workers’  representative  on  the 
Board  suggested  8%  percent. 

If  the  full  amount  asked  by 
the  unions  were  granted  it  would 
translate  into  $4  a  ton  on  price. 


John  Scott  Joins 
Elkhart  Puh.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

John  A.  Scott,  formerly  a 
partner  in  a  South  Bend  public 
relations  and  at  one  time  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  Truth  Publishing  Co.  here. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  vicepresident 
with  administrative  duties,  it 
was  announced  by  John  F.  Dille 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Truth  com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  the  Elk¬ 
hart  Truth  and  operates  radio 
and  television  stations  in  Elk¬ 
hart  and  Fort  Wayne. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  former  mayor 
of  South  Bend  and  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  governor  in  Indiana 
last  year.  He  said  he  has  “no 
further  political  ambitions.” 

• 

The  Eyes  Have  It 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  San  Diego  County  Opto- 
metric  Society  has  awarded  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  Pub- 
ILshing  Company  a  plaque  “for 
pioneering  in  the  creation  of  a 
more  readable  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section.”  The  newspapers 
last  June  began  using  5(i  pt. 
Spartan.  • 
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Kienzle,  PR 
Executive,  to 


Head  School 


Columbus,  Ohio 

George  J.  Kienzle,  47,  vice- 
president  of  Borden’s  Mid-West 
Division,  becomes  director  of 
Ohio  State  University’s  School 
of  Joumalism  and  professor  of 
jouraalism  on  Jan.  1. 

He  will  succeed  Prof.  James 
E.  Pollard,  head  of  the  school 
since  1938,  who  asked  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  administrative  duties. 

In  addition  to  continuing  as  a 
professor  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Prof.  Pollard  has  con¬ 
sented  to  assume  the  leadership 
in  developing  the  historical  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  university. 

The  newly  appointed  director 
is  a  graduate  in  1932  of  Ohio 
State,  receiving  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  with  a  major  in 
philosophy  and  emphasis  on 
English.  He  also  had  a  year  and 
a  half  of  study  in  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

Mr.  Kienzle  had  10  years  of 
experience  with  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  the  Associated 
Press  in  Columbus  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  entered  the  field  of 
public  relations  13  years  ago, 


George  J.  Kienzle 

with  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  in  Akron.  A  year 
later  he  joined  Borden’s  in  New 
York  City  as  assistant  director 
of  public  relations. 

In  1948,  he  was  promoted  to 
director  of  public  relations,  Bor¬ 
den’s  Jlid-West  Division,  and 
became  vicepresident  of  that 
division  in  1953. 

• 

Mulligan  Appointed 

The  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American  has  appointed  Ralph 
Mulligan  as  U.  S.  ad  official. 
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Florida  Journalism 
Education  Inquiry 

Prof.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  director,  has  joined  the 
group  planning  an  inquiry  on 
journalism  education  in  Florida 
universities.  He  will  seiwe  with 
Dean  N.  N.  Luxon  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  school 
of  journalism  and  Herbert 
Brucker,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  editor. 

The  state  university  board 
seeks  findings  on  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  journalism 
education  and  the  adequacy  of 
instructional  programs  and  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  State  University 
of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  and  the 
University  of  Florida,  Gaines¬ 
ville. 


ROUND  TRIP  flight  on  KIM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines  New  Yort 
Curacao  run  was  the  door  priie 
won  by  Paul  M.  McMahon,  leh, 
travel  editor  of  the  Milwaubt 
Journal,  at  dinner  in  Detroit.  He 
receives  the  tickets  from  R.  Moran 
of  KLM. 


Book  Fair  in  South  | 
Stacks  Up  As  a  Hit 

Orlando,  Fla, 
Fifteen  thousand  persons 
toured  the  exhibits  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  Book  Fair  sponsored 
by  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
and  the  Children’s  Book  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  was  first  in  the  South 
A  front  cover,  in  full  color, 
of  the  Florida  Magazine  was 
devoted  to  the  Fair,  as  were 
several  pages  inside  the  maga¬ 
zine  which  contained  book  re¬ 
view's,  a  page  of  pictures  of  the 


Dean  and  Sheriff 
Talk  Same  Language 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dean  Wesley*  C.  Clark  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  advocated  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitution  to  “protect  the 
people’s  right  to  know.” 

Coincidental  with  his  talk  to 
the  Empire  State  School  Press 
Association,  Sheriff  Albert  E. 
Stone  of  Onondaga  County 
(Syracuse)  ordered  all  his 
deputies  and  other  officers  of 
the  department  “to  keep  all  re¬ 
porters  informed”  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  as  soon  as  it 
is  consistent  with  police  work. 


Silurians  Present  lo  ArA  isoara 

4  Award  Medallions  , 

dent,  Cunningham  &  Walsh  ad- 
The  Silurians  gave  their  dis-  vertising  agency,  has  beer, 
tinguished  achievement  in  jour-  named  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
nalism  medallions  to  four  New  tors  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
York  City  newspapermen  this  tee  of  the  .-Advertising  Federa- 
week.  tion  of  America.  The  appoint- 

Recipients  were:  Meyer  Berg-  ment  was  announced  this  wetk 
er.  Times,  for  his  story  of  the  by  AFA  Board  Chaimian  Robert 
Mad  Bomber;  William  J.  Miller,  M.  Feemster,  Chairman  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  editorial;  Bur-  Executive  Committee  of  the 

Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  formerly 


ris  Jenkins  Jr.,  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  cartoons;  and  Pat  Candido, 

Netvs,  photos. 

George  Sokolsky  appealed  to  sociation  of  Advertising  Agen- 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  cies,  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
contribute  to  the  contingency  AFA’s  national  Advertising 
fund  which  is  used  to  help  news-  Week  activities  last  year, 
papermen  and  their  families  in 
dire  need.  He  said  the  fund  has  * 

a  balance  of  $7,000.  Prize  for  Column 

•  Ottawa 

n  ru  •  Uou  Brown,  aviation  editor 

Sports  Car  Driver  Ottawa  Citizen,  has  W 

Boston  awarded  a  top  prize  in  the  Ca- 
Cameron  Dewar,  Boston  nadian  Aviation  Writing 
Traveler  copy  desk,  was  an  en-  Awards  Contest  for  his  weeUy 
trant  in  the  Appalachian  Moun-  column.  The  award  carried  with 
tain  rally  for  sports  car  drivers,  it  a  prize  of  $100  and  a  bronze 
He  drove  his  Jaguar.  plaque. 
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Enquirer;  Tams  Bixby  Jr.,  Mtis- 
kogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times- 
Demerat;  Bert  Honea,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram; 
and  Paul  S.  Huber  Jr.,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Led¬ 
ger-Star.  Re-elected  to  the  board 
was  William  J.  Hearin  Jr., 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register. 


COLEMAN 


COMMITTEE  chairmen  at  SNPA 
session:  Donald  W.  Coleman,  New 
Orleans  Ti  m  es- Picay  u  n  e  and 
States,  circulation;  Gen.  E.  Wal¬ 
ton  Opie,  Staunton  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  editorial;  and  Robert  H. 
Spahn,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  labor. 


aren’t  jroinp  to  be  satisfied  with  He  asked :  are  we  prone  to  kiss 
the  conventional  black  and  off  teen-age  social  news  and 
white,”  he  said.  functions  which  are  more  im- 

There  is  still  a  lack  of  color  portant  to  them  than  adults 
standards,  register  and  know-  functions  are  to  grown-ups;  are 
how,  he  said,  and  it  doesn’t  cost  we  giving  enough  attention  to 
much  to  find  the  cause  of  the  young  peoples’  participating 
trouble  and  correct  it.  He  urged  sports;  or  attention  to  fashions 
publishers  to  send  their  color  for  youth  without  setting  them 
technicians  to  a  city  where  color  apart;  or  their  hobbies,  worth- 
has  been  perfected  so  they  can  while  achievements,  and  their 
observe  and  study  methods.  “A  impact  on  the  community? 
publisher  shouldn’t  take  any  ex-  „  .  r- ..  .  • 

cuses  from  his  mechanical  and  Cannet  itoria  > 

color  departments  for  bad  re-  E.  Walton  Opie,  publisher  of 
suits— unless  the  blame  can  be  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and 
placed  directly  on  antiquated  Neivs,  surveyed  editorial  pages 
equipment  or  lack  of  proper  of  several  hundred  newspapers 
tools.”  and  said  “there  is  extensive  and 

The  key  to  good  color  is  team-  deplorable  use  of  canned  edi- 
work,  he  emphasized,  citing  the  torials,  particularly  by  the 
work  of  the  Herald.  “The  team  smaller  newspapers.”  Many 
coordinates  all  color,  from  newspapers  use  such  a  large 
Kodachrome  to  press  room.  The  volume  of  columnists  that  there 
team  meets  at  least  once  a  week  jg  not  enough  room  left  for 
to  analyze  the  Sunday  or  Thurs-  original  material, 
day  color  to  determine  how  it  He  noted  a  paucity  of  local 
could  be  better.”  editorials,  a  lack  of  pictures 


Pro  and  Con  V ietcs 
On  Reader  Contests 

In  the  Editorial  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference  following  the  opening 
session  Monday  morning,  Carl 
.K.  Jones,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle,  spoke 
in  behalf  of  “contests.”  He  said 
his  paper  is  currently  using  a 
word  game,  drawing  about  20% 
response  from  its  20,000  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  its  second  13-week 
cycle.  During  the  period  the 
subsci'iption  price  was  raised 
from  40  to  45  cents  for  five  days 
plus  Sunday  and  the  paper  lost 
only  200  subscribers  which  was 
the  lowest  in  their  history. 

A  show  of  hands  from  the 
audience  revealed  about  half  of 
those  present  are  using  similar 
contests. 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Times,  took  the  opposite 
view  repeating  a  comment  he 
made  in  1936:  “The  editorial 
dollar  is  the  best  spent  and  the 
cheapest  way  to  get  circulation.” 

He  reported  on  a  survey  of  96 
newspapers  and  said  that  those 
who  indulge  in  contests  are  no  ,  ^ 

better  off  than  those  who  do  not  done  a  poor  job  of  public  rela¬ 
in  terms  of  circulation.  There  is  tions  with  them.  He  urged  edi- 
no  pattern,  he  said.  “If  we  go  tors  to  ask  the  teen-age  reader 
along  on  this  economic  plateau  what  he  wants — is  it  a  teen-age 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  newspapers  page,  as  such,  that  he  wants? 
disappear  and  I  don’t  think  con-  “I’ve  found  he  doesn’t  want  to 
tests  will  save  them,”  he  said,  be  segregated  and  treated  as  a 
,  .  .  ,  t  teen-ager,”  he  said. 

H'ltli  (x>lor 

George  Beebe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  re¬ 
ported  that  of  the  852  news¬ 
papers  using  full  color,  only  92 
are  in  the  15  Southern  states. 

This  means  that  only  one-ninth 
of  the  papers  using  full  color 
are  in  the  South  and  only  25% 
of  the  SNPA  members  have 
joined  the  ranks,  he  said. 

Color  is  not  an  exclusive  met¬ 
ropolitan  operation,  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  some  of  the 
best  ROP  color  work  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  small  newspapers.  He 
advised  publishers  not  to  go 
into  full  page  layouts  until  they 
have  experimented  with  single 
color  pictures. 

“It  won’t  be  too  long  before 
every  home  will  have  a  TV 
color  set,  and  newspaper  readers 


Papers  Get  Third 
of  Advertising 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Charles  Lipscomb,  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  NAPA,  reported  to  the 
SNPA  that  85  percent  of  the 
national  advertising  dollars  are 
spent  by  200  major  target  ac¬ 
counts  handled  by  about  300  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  the  bureau  concen¬ 
trates  its  intensive  selling,  he 
said. 

Newspapers  account  for  $3,- 
225,000,000  of  the  total  $10,- 
000,000,000  spent  on  advertising 
each  year.  The  total  spent  in 
TV,  radio,  magazines  and  out¬ 
door  doesn’t  add  up  to  the  news¬ 
paper  total.  He  said  the  balance 
going  to  direct  mail,  etc.,  is 
another  good  target  area  for 
newspapers  to  shoot  at. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  predicted  that 
the  total  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  $16,000,000,000  by 
1965  and  that  newspapers  will 
get  over  one-third  of  it  or  more 
than  $5,000,000,000. 
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into  the  White  House  or  the 
Kremlin,”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Opie  said  “the  newspaper 
publisher  who  follows  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  canned  editorials 
is  forfeiting  his  true  raison 
d’etre  for  a  mess  of  potage.  He 
is  throwing  away  his  opportun¬ 
ity  to  be  of  great  influence  for 
good  in  his  community,  offering 
his  readers  pap  which  prob¬ 
ably  isn’t  read  by  half  of  them.” 

Lo^»  to  Supplements 

Martin  Andersen,  president 
and  publisher,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star,  attacked  the  syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  magazines  say¬ 
ing  that  to  publish  them,  “to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  slow  death 
to  newspapers.” 

“In  a  few  years,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  lease  our  golden  circu- 
(Con'tinued  on  page  76) 
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Charles  Lipscomb,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertisin9,  with  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  bureau  chairman,  and  his  son,  R.  L.  Jones  III,  at  SNPA 
session.  Young  Jones  works  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Tulsa  newspapers. 
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lation  to  these  syndicated  sup¬ 
plements,  we  won’t  be  carrying 
any  national  or  general  advei’- 
tising  at  all  in  our  Sunday  news¬ 
papers — and  very  little  of  it 
weekdays. 

“Why?  Simply  because  this 
network  of  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments  selling  a  slick  sheet  at 
rates  lower  than  we  can  sell  for, 
will  eventually  gobble  up  all  of 
this  heretofore  rich  and  profit¬ 
able  classification  of  business.’’ 

Mr.  Andersen  said  the  sup¬ 
plements  carry  some  34,000,000 
circulation  “handed  to  them  on 
a  silver  platter  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.’’  Up  to  1954  publishers 
contributed  approximately  $400 
million  to  the  syndicated  sup¬ 
plements  and  have  diverted  to 
the  supplements  some  $653  mil¬ 
lion  in  advertising  revenue  over 
22  years,  he  said.  The  19.56 
diversion  amounted  to  over  $74,- 
000,000,  which  Mr.  Andersen 
said  went  to  the  printers  of  the 
supplements. 

He  said  that  strong  news¬ 
papers  in  growing  markets  are 
growing  with  or  without  the 
syndicated  supplements  but  he 
could  not  name  one  second  news¬ 
paper  in  a  multiple-new’spaper 
market  that  has  improved  its 
circulation  status  with  a  syndi¬ 
cated  supplement. 

Kecrnitment  Prublein 

Millard  Cope,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  il/arsftnH  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger,  said  newspa¬ 
pers  have  failed  to  promote 
themselves  as  far  as  recruiting 
new  manpower.  The  army  of 
“little  merchants’’  is  probably 
the  greatest  and  most  overlooked 
source  for  this  manpower,  he 
said. 

Journalism  can  and  should  be¬ 
gin  at  the  high  school  level  and 
the  encouragement  should  start 
there,  he  said.  In  Texas,  there 
is  an  effort  underway  to  up¬ 
grade  jouiTialism  text  books 
used  in  high  schools.  Seminars 
for  high  school  teachers  are  also 
being  held. 

The  internship  program  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  has  included  187  college 
students  working  on  newspapers 
since  1948,  he  said.  At  the  last 
count  55  of  these  had  jobs  on 
papers  after  graduation. 

More  ISetvsprint 
ISeeded  for  Future 

At  the  Business  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference,  simultaneously  with  the 
Editorial  Conference,  William 
Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trnn- 
scrijit-Telegram,  president  of 


SNPA  President  James  L.  Knight  tries  out  a  new  golf  cart  equipped  with 
radio-telephone. 


the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers  Association,  paid  tribute 
to  SNPA  for  its  part  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  newsprint  supply. 

“There  appears  now  to  be  a 
plateau  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion,’’  he  said,  “due  to  a  seven 
tenths  of  one  percent  decline 
for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1957  compared  to  ’56.  However, 
this  should  not  be  construed  as 
a  break  in  the  trend  of  con¬ 
sumption  considering  interrup¬ 
tions  due  to  (1)  major  strikes 
such  as  in  Boston,  (2)  circula¬ 
tion  decreases  of  a  temporary 
nature  because  of  price  in¬ 
creases  as  in  New  York  City, 
and  (3)  format  changes  of  many 
papers.’’ 

Despite  these  factors,  Mr. 
Dwight  said  he  must  verify 
ANPA  conclusions  that  we  will 
need  more  newsprint  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  pub¬ 
lishers  must  therefore  be  on 
the  alert  as  to  contract  and 
supply  positions. 

Postal  Problems 

Ralph  Nicholson,  Dothan 
(A\a.)  Eagle,  reporting  on  postal 
problems  said  he  found  the  Post 
Office  “a  fascinating  and  per¬ 
plexing  labyrinth  of  efficient  and 
indispensable  service,  confusion, 
contention  and  conflict.’’  The 
Senate  committee’s  Advisory 
Council  says  the  Post  Office  is 
primarily  a  public  service  oper¬ 
ation.  The  Postmaster  General 


insists  that  it  is  principally  a 
public  utility.  The  Council  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  of  the  public 
welfare  seiwices  at  $392  millions 
a  year.  The  Postmaster  General 
says  it  is  only  $30  millions. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  no  confidence  in  the  cost 
ascertainment  system  of  the 
Post  Office.  “Spokesman  for 
SNPA  and  ANPA  told  the 
Senate  committee  in  August  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  postal  service  rendered 
us  if  it  is  accurately  determined 
and  other  users  of  the  mails  are 
lequired  to  do  likewise.  I 
haven’t  much  hope  that  the  cost 
of  services  rendered  newspapers 
will  bs  accurately  determined.’’ 
He  thought  it  could  be  done, 


but  the  Post  Office  is  not  inter-  i 
ested  in  doing  it.  “Mr.  Summer-  ‘ 
field  seems  to  prefer  accusing 
us  of  accepting  a  subsidy  than  j 
to  accept  our  proposal.’’ 

Labor  Cosis  I 

W.  F.  Aycock  Jr.,  business  I 
manager  of  the  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  in  talking  on 
labor  union  problems,  empha¬ 
sized  his  belief  that  “labor  is 
the  most  important  factor  in 
our  business  over  which  we  have 
any  control.’’  Labor  costs  are 
more  controllable  than  news¬ 
print  costs,  he  said. 

He  said  that  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  from  the  top  are  more 
important  than  on  a  department- 
head  level.  He  recognized  the 
necessity  of  a  labor  team  and 
felt  that  top  management,  in¬ 
cluding  the  publisher,  should  be 
on  the  team.  There  si.ould  also 
be  a  “labor  statistician”  on  the 
team.  He  called  for  an  attitude 
of  initiative  in  negotiations— 
“the  best  defense  is  a  good  of¬ 
fense.” 

Mr.  Aycock  warned  of  the 
need  for  a  clause  in  contracts  to 
protect  newspapers  from  having 
to  pay  severance  pay  in  self- 
provoked  discharge  cases.  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  pay  scales 
to  mechanical  crafts  have  dis¬ 
torted  the  whole  wage  picture  so 
that  regularly,  yearly  increases 
are  granted  to  classifications  of 
,  no  skill.  The  consequence  is  that 
,  many  workers  are  being  paid 
J  much  more  than  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  total  earnings  warrants. 
Further  evidence  of  distortion 
appears  between  the  unskilled 
[  and  the  white  collar  pay,  he  said. 

Formal  anil  Kr*>rari'li 
^  C.  L.  Ray,  assistant  manager, 

,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
j  <6  Sentinel,  reported  his  paper’s 
j  change  to  a  nine-column  format 
j  with  ease  and  inexpensively. 

[  Readers  and  advertisers  ac- 
^  cepted  the  new  style  without 
,  complaint,  he  said. 

’  Shields  Johnson,  general  nian- 

,  (Continued  on  page  79) 


John  S.  Knight,  Mrs.  James  L.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Charles  Manship  at  tki 
SNPA  convention. 
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--[-r  T-)  T~)  13  1  •  Hoffa  and  his  Teamsters.  The 

"  NIjILIJ  1 1  1 1  riff  Teamster  local’s  drivers  had 
''  #  ”  honored  the  dismissed  mailers’ 

•p*  *1  ’  picket  lines  at  the  News,  causing 

I  rirCS  iVlBllCrS  the  shutdown.  Many  observers 
j  feel  the  Teamsters  would  wel- 

_ *  come  the  orphan  mailers  into 

Affain  their  fold. 

^  The  battle  over  the  mailers  is 

j  Detroit  coming  to  a  head  in  Detroit  at 

n  What  is  developing  into  a  na-  the  same  time  as  all  newspaper 
tionmde  jurisdictional  fight  over  unions  except  the  pressmen  are 
newspaper  mailers  reached  a  involved  in  contract  negotiations 
crucial  stage  here  just  as  con-  with  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
tracts  for  ci’aft  unions  were  Publishers  Association, 
drawing  to  a  close  at  all  three  All  negotiations  appear  to  be 
metroDolitan  dailies.  progressing  normally,  on  the 


drawing  to  a  close  at  all  three  All  negotiations  appear  to  be 
metropolitan  dailies.  progressing  normally,  on  the 

The  National  Labor  Relations  surface  at  least.  Under  the 
Board  last  week  ordered  a  rep-  surface,  however,  is  the  mailers 
resentation  election  for  mailers  issue.  This  is  affecting  negotia- 
employed  on  the  Detroit  Free  tions  between  the  publishers  and 
Press,  News  and  Times.  They  the  ITU. 


were  asked  to  choose  between 
the  International  Mailers  Union, 
which  is  an  independent  organi¬ 
zation,  or  no  union  at  all. 

Left  out  in  the  cold  was  the 
proup  which  holds  the  present 


35-Hr.  Week  Set 
In  Printers’  Pact 


reportedly 


Left  out  in  the  cold  was  the  Portland,  Ore. 

srroup  which  holds  the  present  Work  week  of  union  printers 
contract,  which  expires  Nov.  30  employed  by  Portland’s  two 
-  the  International  Typogra-  daily  papers  will  be  cut  to  a 
phical  Union.  3.'i-hour  standard  next  Jan.  1 

The  ITU  reportedly  was  and  their  weekly  base  pay  will 
readying  a  protest  against  the  go  up  $7.50  per  week  within  a 
NLRB  action.  Failing  in  this,  year  as  a  result  of  a  new  two- 
it  was  said,  the  ITU  would  go  year  contract, 
above  the  NLRB’s  head  and  Terms  of  the  contract  cover- 
seek  a  court  injunction  against  ing  approximately  300  printers 
the  election.  ITU  officials  would  employed  by  the  Oregon  Journal 
make  no  official  comment.  and  the  Oregonian  have  been 

approved  by  Local  No.  58  of 


make  no  official  comment. 


ITU  In  Non-Uoiiipliunce 
The  NLRB  said  it  barred  the 


the  Typgraphical  Union. 

The  contract  provides  for  a 


ITU  from  the  ballot  because  the  weekly  pay  increase  retroac- 
ITU  has  refused  to  comply  with  Sept.  15,  plus  a  $5.50 

the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  ITU  weekly  pay  increase  effective 
has  opposed  the  registration  re-  Sept.  15,  1958. 
quirements,  including  anti-Com-  This  will  make  the  scale  $127 
munist  affidavits  included  in  the  week  for  day  shift  and  $132 
act.  for  nights  when  the  full  in- 

No  date  for  the  representa-  orease  is  added  next  year, 
tion  election  has  been  set.  * 

The  election  was  sought  by  .Andrew  W.  Rohb 
the  International  Mailers  De-  tiAiiPAv 

troit  Local  40.  It  is  the  culmina-  a_,i _  ait  tj„i  _ 


troit  Local  40.  It  is  the  culmina-  «  i  wr  r>  1 1  Halifax 
tinn  ..c  „  4.  t.  ii.1  ii--  Andrew  W.  Robb,  chairman 

.on  of  a  two-year  battle  within  ^he  board  of  the  Halifax  Her- 


the  ranks  of  the  mailers  and 
the  ITU. 

A  move  for  a  separate  and  in- 


ald  Ltd.  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association,  died  Nov.  9. 


I  .  .  .  iJiii>eis  ^sHociaiion,  uieii  :>ov.  a. 

dependent  Mailers’ union  gained  81.  Mr.  Rohb  entered 


strength  after  the  five-week  De 
troit  newspaper  strike  of  1955 


the  newspaper  business  in  1914 
after  spending  the  years  be- 


T  •"fe’mal  battle  was  tween  1898  and  1913  in  various 

irec  y  involved  in  the  week-  capacities  with  the  Maritime 
ng  shutdown  of  the  Detroit  YMCA  organization, 
oailies  last  August.  • 

The  latter  trouble  erupted  r».  9  TV  u  i 

when  the  News  fired  a  group  of  8  New  Book 

mailers  for  refusing  to  work  Boston 

an  overtime  shift.  Most  belonged  Joe  Dinneen,  former  Boston 
fo  the  independent  group.  Argu-  Globe  crime  reporter,  auto- 


ments  over  who  was  to  represent  graphed  his  latest  Perma  Book, 
the  fired  mailers  in  grievance  “Undei’world  U.  S.  A.,”  a  true 
negotiations  for  a  time  threat-  story  of  a  crime  syndicate  in 
ened  to  snarl  settlement  of  the  America,  in  Liggett’s  Drug 
shutdown.  Store  on  Nov.  8.  Mr.  Dinneen 

A  compromise  was  worked  earlier  wrote  many  articles  and 
out,  however,  and  looming  large  a  novel  based  on  the  Brink’s 
m  the  background  was  James  R.  robbery. 
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Dilliard  Says 
Press  Is  Lax 
In  Informing 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Irving  Dilliard,  editorial 
writer  for  the  St,  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  contends  that 
many  American  dailies  have 
been  omitting  significant  news 
and  fail  to  illuminate  the  head¬ 
lines  that  do  reach  print. 

Addressing  a  Nov,  9  colloquium 
honoring  inauguration  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  President 
Richard  Glenn  Glettell,  he  gave 
half  a  dozen  instances  “of  a 
lack  of  responsibility  for  the 
use  of  words  in  newspapers,” 
and  pointed  to  the  success  of 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  turning  the  words,, 
“Fifth  Amendment,”  into  a 
“nationwide  smear  term.” 

Comparatively  few  newspa- 
liers  even  printed  the  108  words 
which  the  amendment  contains, 
Mr.  Dilliard  declared.  “As  a 
group,”  he  asserted,  “editors  and 
publishers  assumed  the  scantest 
responsibility  for  the  words  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  many 
editors  .still  are  content  for  it 
to  be  a  term  of  reproach. 

“The  press  of  our  country 
enabled  one  man  to  turn  the 
entire  amendment,  with  all  its 
fundamental  protections,  into  a 
symbol  of  opprobium.”  The 
“one  man”  obviously  referred 
to  Senator  McCarthy,  who  was 
called  a  public  official  through¬ 
out  and  never  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  Dilliard  talk. 

Newspaper  editors,  too,  can 
be  held  partly  accountable  for 
the  extent  to  which  the  U.  S. 
has  been  surprised  by  the  Soviet 
earth  .satellites,  Mr.  Dilliard 
■said.  He  found  himself  much 
better  able  to  understand  “the 
Soviet  achievement  in  setting 
aside  the  law  of  gravity  and 
moving  into  space  to  make  scien¬ 
tific  history  of  the  first  order” 
after  he  visited  key  Russian 
cities  last  Spring  and  saw  uni¬ 
versities  and  libraries  crowded 
with  young  men  and  women 
“seriously  engaged  in  intellec¬ 
tual  and  scientific  endeavor.” 

While  a  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  have  turned  considerable 
attention  to  Soviet  brutality  in 
Hungary  and  constant  Kremlin 
political  shifts,  he  said  “almost 
no  attention  has  been  paid  in 
our  newspapers  generally  to  the 
human  and  intellectual  aspects 
of  a  nation  of  more  than  200 
million  diverse  peoples.” 

“If  you  say  that  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  press,”  he  summed 
up,  “my  answer  is:  Only  con¬ 


structively  critical  and  that  is 
because  I  care  so  much  about 
our  press  and  its  role  in  our 
society.  So  no  one  will  mis¬ 
understand  my  position,  let  me 
make  crystal  clear,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S. 
taken  as  a  whole  are  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  But  they  do  have  their 
shortcomings  and  their  faults 
and  we  all,  readers  as  well  as 
newspapermen,  must  make  our 
contribution  toward  improving 
them.” 

Harris-Interlype 
Buys  Electronics  Finn 

Cleveland 

Harris-Intertype  Corp.  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  the 
Gates  Radio  Co.  of  Quincy,  Ill., 
an  electronics  manufacturer. 
Gates,  founded  in  1922,  makes 
radio  broadcast  transmitters. 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman 
and  president  of  Harris-Inter¬ 
type,  said  of  the  acquisition : 

“It  fits  into  our  long-range 
program,  which  includes  some 
diversification  into  lighter  prod¬ 
ucts  with  strong  growth  poten¬ 
tial,  such  as  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  —  particularly  since  the 
application  of  electronics  is  be¬ 
coming  more  important  in  the 
printing  equipment  field.” 

• 

Plans  Newspaper 
For  Florida  Tourists 

Lake  Waij:.s,  Fla. 

Robert  O.  Lodmell,  publisher 
of  the  Lake  Wales  Daily  High¬ 
lander,  has  plans  to  start  a 
weekly  newspaper  devoted 
strictly  to  Florida’s  tourists. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Sun 
of  Florida  will  be  issued  the 
third  week  in  December.  It  will 
he  sold  in  bulk  to  motels  in 
North  Florida.  In  this  way,  Mr. 
Lodmell  said,  it  will  reach  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  tourists 
arriving  in  the  state  by  car. 

A  check  of  motels  convinced 
Mr.  Lodmell  that  tourists  will 
pass  up  folders  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  but  not  a  newspaper. 

• 

Maine  Croup  Forms 
Press  Assoeiation 

Bang(»r,  Me. 

The  Northeastern  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  foimed  by 
members  of  Aroostock  county’s 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
writers  and  executives  and  com¬ 
mercial  photographers  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  personnel.  George 
F.  Mulherin,  of  Station  WAGM- 
TV  in  Presque  Isle,  is  president. 

Formed  “because  we  were  al¬ 
ways  getting  together  for  coffee 
anyway,”  the  group  has  grown 
to  include  more  than  25  mem¬ 
bers  since  its  formation  in  July. 


Right-to-Know  Law 
Doesn’t  End  Digging 


By  John  H.  Baer 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  right-to-know 
law,  in  operation  since  Sept.  1, 
has  resulted  in  a  series  of  legal 
interpretations  from  the  State 
Justice  Department  and  has 
made  work  easier  for  lawyers. 

But  reporters  still  must  dig 
to  get  at  the  meat  in  a  stoi-y. 
Many  state  agencies  are  now 
open  to  the  press  so  far  as  their 
formal  actions  are  concerned, 
but  the  “deals”  are  being  pushed 
back  further  out  of  view,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Capitol  reporters. 

One  public  agency,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  State  Authority,  went  so 
far  as  to  abolish  executive  ses¬ 
sions — for  purely  political  rea¬ 
sons — and  this  shifted  the  cau¬ 
cuses  to  telephone  booths  and 
private  homes  or  hotel  rooms. 

More  Vt'ork 

Politicians  still  recommend 
sale  of  public  lands  if  their 
henchmen  need  a  particular  site 
for  a  gasoline  station,  but  the 
evidence  is  no  easier  to  unearth 
because  of  “right  to  know”  laws. 

But  repoi-ters  covering  the 
State  Capitol  say  the  new  laws 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
They  have  access  now  to  more 
information  than  before  the  law 
became  effective. 

If  anything,  the  new  laws 
mean  more  work  for  newsmen. 
They  may  now  spend  hours 
sitting  through  board  meetings, 
where  previously  they  could  get 
at  least  part  of  the  events  of 
the  meeting  in  a  few  minutes. 

Open  records  are  for  lawyers, 
not  repoi-ters,  as  proven  by  an 
avalanche  of  requests  legislative 
offices  received  from  the  legal 


Confidential 


profession  for  copies  of  the  new 
laws. 

“We  received  thousands  of  re¬ 
quests  from  lawyers  and  only 
a  few  from  newspapers”  for 
copies  of  the  open  records  law, 
one  official  said.  In  many  cases 
the  open  records  law  means  a 
lawyer  has  his  research  cut  and 
dried  for  him. 

In  signing  the  bills  into  law 
Gov.  George  M.  Leader  said  they 
were  “among  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  produced 
during  my  administration.”  Mr. 
Leader  said  he  heartily  favored 
handling  of  public  affairs  in  the 
open. 

Last  week,  asked  why  he  fired 
a  politician  from  the  state  pay¬ 
roll  after  the  man  played  footsie 
with  the  wrong  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Govemor 
said: 

“No  comment.” 

Meetings  Opened 

Despite  a  few  rough  spots, 
however,  the  Leader  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  the  most  “open” 
of  any  in  the  memory  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Harrisburg. 

At  the  state  level  the  new 
law  opened  the  meetings  of  the 
General  State  Authority,  the 
Turnpike  Commission,  the  High¬ 
way  and  Bridge  Authority  and 
the  Public  School  Building  Au¬ 
thority.  All  of  these  agencies 
are  “boiTow-and-build”  units 
created  to  circumvent  an  ancient 
state  constitution  which  re¬ 
quires  voter  approval  for  bor¬ 
rowing  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Opened  voluntarily  by  officials 
following  the  spirit  of  the  law 
were  the  State  Employes  Re¬ 
tirement  Board,  the  State  Coun- 
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cil  of  Education,  and  the  State  Ql  >  TYT^  1 

Executive  Board.  ullCSl  S  W  OOQ 

Most  local  governmental  agen-  , 

cies  were  “open”  under  previous  Os  1  i  • 

laws.  The  new  law,  as  the  old,  olocK  upiion 
retained  the  “executive  session”  ^ 

escape  clause  allowing  officials  \  1 

to  fight  out  the  real  issues  be-  i\pprOV0Q 
hind  closed  doors.  ^  ^ 

Many  boards  and  commissions  Richmond,  Va. 

which  continue  to  have  “closed  Stockholders  of  Wood  News- 
meetings,”  however,  must  now  paper  Machinery-  Corp.,  in  an- 
make  their  minutes  available  on  nual  meeting  here  Nov.  7,  ap- 
request.  proved  a  stock  option  agreement 

There  was  no  real  effort  made  for  the  firm’s  president,  John  J. 
to  abolish  executive  sessions  be-  shea.  This  action  gave  full  ef- 
cause  backers  of  the  open  meet-  feet  to  a  seven-year  employment 
ing  legislation  realized  that  contract  which  the  corporation 
such  a  ban  would  merely  drive  negotiated  with  Mr.  Shea  last 
the  politicians  further  back  into  December. 

the  woods.  Onlv  1.100  sharps  nut  of  n  In. 


the  woods.  Only  1,100  shares  out  of  a  to- 

S«„„e  Kuling^  256,000  shares  outstand- 

ing  were  voted  against  the 
Rulings  of  the  Justice  Depart-  agreement  which  grants  Mr. 
ment  on  right-to-know  legisla-  Shea  an  option  to  purchase 
tion  as  applies  to  state  govern-  10,000  shares  of  the  company’s 


ment  included: 

State  Police — not  required  to 


common  stock  at  $12.11  a  share 
(or  95%  of  the  market  value  as 


make  public  the  opinion  of  the  of  Dec.  21,  1956). 
investigating  officer  on  who  was  Mr,  Shea  may  exercise  the  op- 
at  fault  in  an  accident;  nor  to  tion  any  time  within  the  period 
disclose  what  eye  witnesses  told  of  his  contract.  Wood  stock  has 


the  police. 

Civil  Service 


Commission — 


been  selling  at  around  $13  on 
the  American  Exchange.  It 


Information  ruled  not  public  in-  went  to  15>/4  last  March  when 
dudes  investigations  into  back-  Wood  bought  out  Walter  Scott 
ground  of  employes;  evidence  of  &  Co.,  Inc. 


employee  arrests  for  criminal 
offenses,  and  job  test  materials. 


Mr.  Shea,  who  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wood  Company  the 


Department  of  Military  Af-  past  five  years,  will  receive 
fairs — Personnel  records  of  Na-  $60,000  a  year  salary  through 
tional  Guard  members  were  1959,  then  $65,000  through  1961 
ruled  confidential,  as  were  rec-  and  $70,000  through  1963,  under 
ords  of  claims  with  the  Veterans  terms  of  his  contract,  as  re- 
Administration.  This  department  ported  to  the  stockholders’  meet- 
asked  if  salaries  of  its  em-  ing. 

ployes  are  public  information  de-  The  employment  agreement 
spite  a  long-standing  order  from  also  provides  for  a  pension  for 
the  Governor’s  Office  to  an-  Mr.  Shea  and  an  annuity  for  his 
nounce  all  personnel  changes  wife.  The  stock  option  agree- 
with  salaries  included.  The  re-  ment  was  part  of  the  considera- 
quest  was  made  by  Col.  Richard  tion  to  Mr.  Shea  to  induce  him 
Snyder,  Deputy  Adjutant  Gen-  to  accept  the  employment  con- 
eral.  tract,  it  was  explained.  In  the 

State  Securities  Commission  event  the  shareholders  had  dis- 
— Investigation  reports  are  not  approved  the  stock  option  he 
required  to  be  made  public,  but  would  have  been  free  to  rene- 
revocations  of  security  dealer  gotiate  the  contract, 
licenses  must  be.  Correspondents  In  addition  to  giving  Mr.  Shea 
relating  to  past  or  pending  pros-  the  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 
ecutions  was  held  confidential,  fidence,  the  Wood  stockholders 
except  if  released  through  court  re-elected  all  directors  of  the 
proceedings.  Lists  of  security  company. 

dealers  are  public,  but  back-  Reviewing  the  company’s  fi- 
ground  materials  relating  to  nancial  condition,  Mr.  Shea  re- 
their  licensing  is  not.  ported  to  the  shai’eholders  that 

Highways  Department  —  All  net  profit  for  the  fiscal 
information  on  the  projecting  of  ending  June  30  was  $500,808. 
new  highway  routes,  prior  to  The  backlog  of  unfilled  orders 
authentication  by  the  Governor,  was  $12,464,699,  compared  with 
was  ruled  strictly  confidential.  $7,589,609  for  June  30,  1956. 

Board  of  Finance  and  Reve-  Wood  orders  for  pi-esses  and 
nue  (tax  refund  agency) — The  stereo  equipment  amounted  to 
refund  docket  was  ruled  public  $8,413,091  and  Scott  Division  or- 
information,  disclosing  for  the  ders  amounted  to  $4,051,608. 
first  time  the  names  of  persons  Several  major  equipment  con- 
to  whom  tax  refunds  are  made  tracts  have  been  closed  since  the 
and  the  amounts  involved.  report  was  compiled. 
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^  SNPAConvention 

{Continued  from  page  76) 


ager,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 
World,  reported  on  his  paper’s 
"Operations  Research  Program” 
to  develop  a  system  of  opera¬ 
tional,  budgetary  and  cost  con¬ 
trol  through  operational  analy¬ 
sis.  He  urged  all  publishers  to 
take  a  similar  look  at  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  techniques  followed 
in  their  business  offices.  Such  a 
study  is  necessary  to  point  up 
differences  in  time  and  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  doing  similar  book¬ 
keeping  jobs  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  so  that  the  right  new 
equipment  can  be  utilized  to 
streamline  operations. 

yeicspaper  Costs 
In  Upu  ard  Spiral 

In  the  prepared  committee  re¬ 
ports,  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr., 
manager  of  the  SNPA  Labor 
Department,  said  there  have 
been  no  revolutionary  changes 
in  industrial  relations  in  the 
South  since  1956  but  newspaper 
wages  have  been  slightly  more 
generous,  overtime  has  not  been 
materially  decreased  and  man¬ 
power  shortages  have  not  been 
solved.  The  result  is  that  news¬ 
paper  costs  have  continued  in 
an  upward  spiral. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in 
union  organizational  activities 
on  newspapers  throughout  the 
South,  particularly  by  the  ITU 
and  the  Mailers  Union.  However, 
the  number  of  S\P.\  union  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  past  year  increased 
by  one  to  a  total  of  370 — there 
has  been  an  increase  of  10  in 
the  last  10  years. 

Anti-Freedom  Ideas 

Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 
reporting  for  the  Legislative 
Committee,  reviewed  many 
measures  submitted  at  state  and 
federal  level  during  the  last 
year,  including  some  anti-adver- 
tising  bills.  He  said: 

“A  lot  of  legislation  which 
hits  the  floor  of  our  legislative 
halls  could  be  stopped  if  our 
people  could  be  brought  around 
to  thinking  contrary-wise  to 
some  of  what  we  think  their 
erroneous  thoughts  are.  Young 
l^ple  particularly  are  being 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 

I  even  in  schools  and  the  homes 
or  in  clubs  or  in  some  places  in 
our  society  which  is  filling  them 
full  of  ideas  which  are  contrary 
to  the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
^  in  this  society — particularly  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 
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“It  is  particularly  appalling 
to  see  this  among  our  high  school 
youngsters.  A  great  effort  should 
be  made  to  inform  and  instruct 
and  sell  these  youngsters  on 
just  what  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is.  It  is  their  right  to  know 
and  they  should  be  made  to 
realize  its  importance.” 

Newsprint  Fore<-asl 

The  Newsprint  Committee 
again  urged  publishers  to  pro¬ 
ject  their  consumption  needs  for 
five  years.  Also  they  were  urged 
to  install  methods  for  checking 
basic  weight  of  paper  received. 
Southern  publishers  were  told 
they  must  get  busy  with  plans 
for  additional  production  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  “cei-tain  shortage  in 
1961,  or  possibly  1960,”  in  spite 
of  the  bright  supply  picture  at 
the  present  time. 

“The  supply  picture  looks 
good  for  the  years  1958  and 

1959, ”  it  said.  “New  production 
definitely  scheduled  for  those 
years  should  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  margin  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mated  world  requirements.  In 

1960,  however,  new  production 
presently  scheduled  will  fall  ap¬ 
proximately  34,000  tons  short 
of  estimated  requirements  for 
that  year.  And  in  1961,  with 
practically  no  new  production 
scheduled,  a  severe  shortage  will 
be  with  us  again,  unless  steps 
are  taken  immediately  to  bring 
in  new  capacity,”  the  commit¬ 
tee  said.  It  takes  between  four 
and  five  years  to  develop  a  news¬ 
print  mill,  it  noted. 

Hot  and  ('.old 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Lotdsville  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times,  described  the 
Photon  operation  in  his  plant 
where  one  machine  is  operating 
two  shifts  a  day  and  a  second 
is  used  for  training.  As  a  sup¬ 
plementary  or  transitional  sys¬ 
tem,  the  C-J  plan  calls  for 
operating  hot  metal  composition 
and  photo  composition  side  by 
side.  An  individual  ad  can  be 
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partly  handled  one  way  and 
partly  the  other,  he  said,  with 
the  technique  of  returning  en¬ 
graved  strips  of  Photon  com¬ 
position  to  the  composing  room 
for  assembly.  This  avoids  peak 
demands  in  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  bypasses  the  camera 
and  does  not  require  adding 
equipment  there.  Proofs  are 
pulled  in  the  composing  room  in 
the  regular  manner  and  adver¬ 
tiser  corrections  do  not  neces¬ 
sitate  withholding  of  production 
until  they  are  cleared. 

• 

Ernie  Sislo  Wins 
Cigar  Plioto  Prize 

Ernie  Sisto  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  awarded  first 
prize  of  $500  in  tbe  annual  photo 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Cigar 
Institute  of  America.  Men 
smoking  cigars  with  enjoyment 
and  relaxation  was  the  theme 
of  the  entries. 

The  second  prize  of  $250  went 
to  Seymour  Wally  of  the  New 
York  News  and  the  third  prize, 
$100,  was  won  by  Ed  Clarity  of 
the  News. 

A  new  pi  ize  for  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  typifying  good  manners  and 
enjoyment  of  cigar  smoking  out¬ 
doors  went  to  Alex  McCaughey 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

An  award  for  the  best  series 
was  won  by  Bert  Emanuele  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

• 

Spence  Is  Named 
To  Promotion  Job 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  and 
John  Potts,  circulation  director, 
have  announced  the  creation  of 
a  new  position  in  the  Promotion 
Department. 

This  position  is  that  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotion  Manager 
and  will  be  filled  by  Charles 
Spence  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Hearst  organization  since 
1945. 


CHAIRMEN  at  committee  report 
session  of  SNPA:  Ralph  Nicholson, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  postal; 
Loyal  Phillips,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  public  rela¬ 
tions;  and  Holt  McPherson,  High 
Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise,  journal¬ 
ism  education. 


Whipple  Talks 
About  Space 
To  the  APME 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple,  director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysi- 
cal  Observatory,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  will  be  a  featured  speaker 
at  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  Nov. 
19-23  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Whipple,  an  outstanding 
scientist  who  is  well  informed 
on  American  efforts  to  conquer 
space,  will  speak  on  “Our  Scien¬ 
tific  Progress  and  the  Future” 
on  Nov.  22. 

Details  for  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  announced 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  9,  page  68)  by 
Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
APME  president;  Coleman  A. 
Harwell,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  APME  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  program  chairman; 
and  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements. 

Single  Vt’ire  Papers 

“An  entire  session  is  being 
devoted  to  single  v/ire  papers,” 
said  Mr.  Eyerly. 

In  addition  to  the  speeches 
previously  announced,  there  will 
be  talks  by  Benjamin  McKelway, 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  by 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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Memorial  to  Teacher 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted 
gifts  totaling  $1,000  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Lester  C.  Getz- 
loe  Memorial  Fund,  honoring 
the  journalism  teacher  who  died 
last  April  17. 


W.  N.  Reilly,  60 

William  Nicholas  Reilly,  an 
Arrival  of  Buyers  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times,  died  Nov. 
10.  His  age  was  60.  For  several 
years,  he  did  advertising  and 
management  work  for  a  plumb¬ 
ing  trade  journal.  He  joined  the 
Times  in  1935. 


classified  sectibit 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


QUALITY  small  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  9.  Outstanding  plant  and  un¬ 
usually  fine  staff.  High  gross  and 
profit.  Furnish  letter  of  credit  before 
details.  Broker.  Box  4510,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  TEXAS  SUBURBAN  WEEK-  j 
LIES,  printed  in  one  good  plant,  120,-  I 
1100  price,  less  if  all-cash.  Bailey-  I 
Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Ks. 

NEW  JERSEY  weekly  bargain,  $16,-  ! 
OOO  re<iuired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  Exclusive  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly — cash  needed  $15,000.  | 

VIRGINIA  weekly  partnership,  rare  ■ 
opportunity  for  advertising  man,  1 
$20,000  cash  needed.  Publishers  Serv¬ 
ice,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  I 


MACHINERY  and  SLPPULS 

_ Complete  Plants 


MECHANICAL  MERGER 
IN  KNOXVILLE.  TENNESSEE 

WE  ARE  offering  for  sale  this  tu 
Newspaper  plant  equipment  located  it 
the  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

6 — MODEL  8  Linotypes 
1 — MODEL  14  LinoO-pe 
1 — MODEL  31  Linotype 
1 — MODEL  29  Linotype  Mixer 
3 — MODEL  30  Linotype  Mixers 

ALL  with  AC  Motors,  Electric  Poto, 
Margach  Feeders.  Some  with  Blowen, 
Saws  and  Quadders. 

APPROXIMATELY  71  Fonts  MaU 


■ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

SPECIALISTS  in  locating  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  newspaper 
properties.  Our  listings  are  exclusive. 
Gabbert  &  Hancock.  Associates,  3709 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 

CONFIDEJNTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 

WTiSTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevaid,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

NOW':  SEVERAL  GOOD  listings  in 
Southern  tier  states  .  .  .  both  large 
and  small  weeklies.  NEWSP.XPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Rank  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

★  ★  W'e  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Styjtes.  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co..  62,5  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  .">.  California. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50e  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 

1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enployment  application  forms  . 
by  sending  self-addressed  6e  stamped  I 
envelope  to  E&P  Ciassibed  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 

1  •  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wednesday.  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times  Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Netespaper  Itrokers _ 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
ia  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGER4CY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  For  Sale _ 

WANTED 

Men  Looking  for  Opportunities 

SEVintAL  owneia  of  solid  weekly 
newspapers  have  asked  us  to  find  a 
qualified  buyer  for  their  property, 
■niey  have  come  to  us  because  of  our 
policy  not  to  list  newspapers.  We  are 
negotiators,  getting  the  right  buyers 
into  the  right  situations. 

MOST  of  these  properties  have  over 
3.000  circulation.  ’ITiey  gross  from 
$60,000  to  $200,000  a  year.  They  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  best  Main  Street  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  nation. 

IF  YOU  are  an  experienced  newspaper 
I  man  with  $20,000  or  more  to  invest, 
get  in  touch  with  us.  Tell  us  what 
1  you  want  and  where  you  want  it. 
Chances  are  we  can  help  you.  Be  sure 
to  brief  your  publishing  backprround. 
All  correspondence  treated  in  complete 
confidence. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
&  COMPANY 

1625  Eye  Street  N.  W, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ _ Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. _ 

FARM  WEEKLY,  covering  intensively 
7  adjacent  counties  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  Grossed  $40,000  lest  year, 
net  $12,200.  Brand-new  office  building 
and  a  living  apartment  building  in¬ 
cluded.  Large,  modern  plant,  mostly 
new,  including  2  linotypes,  Ludlow, 
Miehle  No.  4  and  fifty  other  such 
items.  Circulation  4.000  and  stepping 
up  ICO  per  week.  Fully  staffed.  Aim¬ 
ing  at  potential  of  $100,000  year. 
Priceel  now,  because  of  publisher’s  long 
illness,  at  $.50,000  cash  with  liberal 
discoun:,  or  $20,000  down  and  terms. 
Our  No.  9902.  May  Brothers,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS.  Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  dating  b.-ck  to  Colonial  days,  a 
consolidation  of  three  influential  papers 
into  o.ie  large  modern  weekly  with 
uptodato  format  and  style.  Now  gross¬ 
ing  $46,000  ;  circulation  2,150  at  $3.75. 
Six  employes.  Priced  at  $55,000  in¬ 
cluding  building  on  basis  of  sizable 
down  payment  and  suitable  terms  on 
balance.  Unopposed  in  fine  large  town. 
Our  No.  9737.  M.ay  Brothers,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Publications  Wanted 


YOUNG  PUBLISHER  (top-notch  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience)  wants  best 
weekly  $10-12,000  down  will  buy  or 
interest  with  option  on  larger  opera¬ 
tion.  Brokers  invited.  Florida,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Illinois,  Iowa  or  Michigan  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  4506,  FMitor  St  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISI'ER :  Thinking  of  selling 
or  retiring?  At  35.  I  have  had  13 
years  experience  as  editor  of  large 
weekly  and  absentee  publisher  of 
smaller  one.  I  am  now  seeking  a  large 
weekly  or  small  daily  of  my  own  in 
a  growing,  culturally-stimulating  com¬ 
munity  in  Chart  areas  3,  4,  or  12. 
Have  capital  for  substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment  or  will  wo-k  with  option  to  buy. 
Bank,  other  references  at  appropriate 
time.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box  4619, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

YOUNG  WEEKLY  with  tremendous 
potential  and  its  own  plant  seeks  ad¬ 
man  with  $5,000  to  t.ake  active  interest. 
Box  4614,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


Promotions,  Prizes,  Etc, 

WANTFID — entries  for  news,  picture, 
editorial,  public  service  competitions. 
Consult  Journalism  Awards  Directory. 
$2.  P.  O.  Box  434,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVir.ES 
Newspaper  Representatives 

REPRESFHTATTON : 

Capital  Area.  Advertising,  News.  Box 
22.  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Syndicates-Features 

ARTTCLFB,  STORIES,  FEATURFB  on 
any  subject  created  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Also  publicity  re¬ 
leases  and  stories  for  agencies.  RAY 
LAJOIE,  37  William  St.,  Worcester  9, 
Massachusetts. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-FHECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
_ Lyndhurst,  N.  J. _ 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
FSepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  FVankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArcIay  7-9775 
PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  FIRECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
FTatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular, 

7  Oak  (jourt,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


2 — ELROD  Strii)ca8tcrs.  E  and  F 
2— MONOTYPE  MM  and  T  *  R 
Casters 

ROUSE  Band  Saw 
MORRISON  Slug  Stripper 
6  AD  Makeup  (Cabinets 

3000  lb.  GAS  Remelt  Pot  with  Margut 
Watercooled  Molds. 

STEREOTYPE 

1 — GOSS  Pull  Page  Vacuum  Flit 
Box 

1 — NOLAN  Stereotype  Saw 
I — WEISEL  ^dial  Arm  Router 
33 — STEEL  Stereo  Chases— 1  Doubk 
29 — STEEL  Makeup  Turtles — 1  Doubh 
I— SCXJTT  Pull  Page  Mat  Roller 
I — ALICO  Evenray 
1 — STAHI  Master  Former 
1 — KFIMP  Gas  7  Ton  Metal  Pot 
1 — WOOD  Pony  Autoplate,  Vacuun 
I — STAHI  Master  Router 

PRESS  ROOM 

1 —  SCX)TT  Double  Sextuple  Preii, 
23  9/16" 

6 — STEEL  Cylinder,  Roller  Beariag 
Units. 

2—  DOUBLE  Folders  with  GH  Con- 
veyors. 

2 — AC  DRIVES.  Compensators  f« 
Ck)lor. 

All  attractively  priced  for  Immediate 
liquidation.  Representative  on  KNOX¬ 
VILLE  JOURNAL  Premises. 


For  further  Information 
WRITE — Wire  or  Phone 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


_ Composing  Room 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotm 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  whed 
$126.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  ind 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  yoM 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILUAM  RB3I> 
(X).,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14.  Ill. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Fornu 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Nei» 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97. .50.  Write 
for  liteiature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina- 
World’a  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  —  Mimeograph  paper  di 
sizes.  Behrens  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  "0 
E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ _ 


Photoengraving 


CHEMCO  Model  501  Lever  Controlled 
FXching  Machine,  Master  Powder  Cabi¬ 
net,  iSirbinaire  Etching  Machine— All 
for  $1200.C0  on  floor  Lebanon  Paw 
News,  Irf-banon,  Pennsylvania. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  COMET 

MODEL  A  DUPLEX  „  . 

%  PAGE  Folding  machine  for  Stanfr 
ard  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  to  •• 
used  in  tandem  arrangement. 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J- 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Hrem  Room  , 

'available  immediately 

and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Hodel  AB.  Located  California 

16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

^  and  %  PK.  Folder — Stereo — AC 

20  pg  Duplex  Tubular 

{  to  1  Model.  AC  Drive,  Connplete 
Stereo.  Located,  Illinois. 

16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

24/48  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width,  23  9/16",  and 
Folder,  AC  Drive,  Complete  Stereo 
Loated  Florida. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT 

•ith  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 
Ucation:  Portsmoutn,  Virginia. 

3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

22%*  Former  Boston  Poet 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-Type — 22%*  cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLO.R.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten- 
MDS.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location;  Detroit,  Michigan. 

6or7  UNlf  ^SS  223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  units  —  White  Metal 
Barings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
dons.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

Location:  Detroit. 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 
CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
oxford  7-4590 


IF  INTERESTEID  in  a  new  design 
jnarter  folder  at  less  than  $3,000,  write 
Harald  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  11 
Industrial  Place,  Summit,  N.  J. 


twinned  100  HP  Cline  electric  mo- 
drives.  Blanufactured  1947.  AC  220 
relta  t  phaae  60  eyelet.  Control  paneli 
'*  parallel.  John  (^iffiths  Co.  Ine..  416 
lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 


*  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
jlAINTAINBD  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
W.OOO  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 


PRINTS  four  colors 
U3HS  62*  paper  roll 
PAPER  U  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARING 
T^ESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  siiare 
all  electrical  control  equipmer 
TWO  76  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  eoi 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  man 
other  spare  parts 
four  portable  ink  fountains 

Reversible  unit  cylinder 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIME 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 
CONTACT  MR  CLARENCE  MOSER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Presft  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%* 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
casting  box.  plate  finisher,  chipping  | 
blcKk,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll  1 
hoist  and  rewinder. 


24-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22%* 
cut-off,  60  H.P.  GB  drive,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box, 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder.  j 

AVAILABI-E  early  1958.  Will  dis-  i 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment  I 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Satiooy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  6-0610 

24  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe. 
overhauled  and  in  top  condition,  22% 
inch  cutoff,  electric  hoist,  16  ^aacs. 
4600  Ik.  automatic  gas  pot  and  timer, 
tail  cutter,  shaver,  chipping  block, 
electric  mat  former.  All  safeties,  inch¬ 
ing  motor,  speed  21,000  hour  Now 
doing  excellent  job  for  16,000  circu¬ 
lation  semi-weekly  but  being  replaced 
with  new  press.  Available  July  1958. 
Removal  easy  but  buyer  can  take  his 
time.  About  $26,000.  Granite  City, 
nilnois,  Press-Record. 

PRESS  BiorOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40. 
50.  60,  76.  100,  160  H.P.  A.C.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks.  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 

3  UNIT  I-ToE 

END  FED.  22%*  (3ut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun¬ 
tains.  Location :  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN'aSSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 
DUPLEX  16-PAGE  Tubular  Press  2/1 
model  AC  motor  drive,  color  fountain, 
mat  roller  &  stereotype  machinery. 
John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  415  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. _ 

TWO  D.C.  SWITCHBOARDS  usable 
single  or  parallel.  Includes  grids  for 
two  10  h.Pj  and  two  56  to  75  h.p. 
motors.  Write  Wichita  Beacon,  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas  for  details. 


Duplex  16-page 
Stanefard  Tubular 

BEING  REPLACED  WITH 
NEW  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 
Jackson  Sun,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

6  Position  Roll  Stands, 
AC  Drive 

Available  Spring  1958 

Condition  &  Appearance  is 
Good. 


GOSS  COMET 


Contact; 


Pull.  %-FoId.  Excellent  con- 
guon.  Under  Gou  Servicing  Contract, 
•wwy  overhauled  with  new  gears, 
««.  Uases  and  spare  t>arts  included. 
^  .•cen  in  operation  here.  Imme- 
mlease.  M/here  is  and  as  is  foi 

““•t  $10,000. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 


Division  of  Mlehle-Goss-Denter 
Incorporated 


wapakonbta  daily  news 

Wapakoneta,  Ohio 


5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  16.  1957 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AN  OUTSTANDING  BUY  ON  A 
4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
AND 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
VANCOUVER  Herald  ha-s  ceased 
publication — Building  sold — Must  re¬ 
move  press  soon — All  equipment  has 
been  carefully  maintained. 

•  PRESS  Serial  No.  1063 

•  COMPLETE  with  rubber  less  than 
year  old 

•  23  9/16*  CUT  off.  Speed  27,000 

•  ONE  DECK  completely  reversible 

•  ONE  DECK  Reversible  on  front 
cylinder 

•  2  CO'LOUR  fountains 

•  75  H.P.  -  220  Volt  Motor  A.C. 

•  STA-HI  Plate  Router 

•  CHIPPING  Block 

•  4  TON  Electric  Pot 

•  HEAVY  duty  Pony  with  vacuum 
back 

•  PRESS  on  low  substructure 

•  APPROXIMATELY  42  feet  long— 
15  feet  high 

THIS  press  can  be  easily  removed 
from  its  first  floor  location  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  Buy  direct  from  owners. 
Priced  for  early  sale. 

CONTACT: 

T.  WATSON. 

THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS, 

44  KING  STREET  WEST, 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 


Stereotype 


GOOD 

USED  EQUIPMENT 


HOE  Duo  Cooled  Curved  Casting  Box 
for  22-% 

GOSS  Casting  Box,  trimmer  and  shaver 
for  23-9/16 

GOSS  Curved  Router  for  23-9/16 
325-A  Vandercook  Full  Page  Power 
Proof  Press 

40  USED  Dural  Chases  for  8-oolumn 
No.  1  ROUSE  Band  Saw 
No.  3<1.W  ECONOMY  Baler 
!  4-TON  Hoe  Furnace 


ALL  good  values  and  many  more 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 
WOOD  Pony  Autoplates— 21  yj-23  9/16 
STAHI  Master  Routers— 23  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


DURAL  ALUMINUM  CHASES— 48 
Used  8-coI.  chases,  good  as  new;  $40 
each,  subject  to  prior  .sale.  Jack  Moore. 
■'60  Eastland  Road,  Berea,  Ohio ; 
Phopc  BE  4-5846. 


_ If 'an  ted  to  Buy _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
1  MAT  ROLLERS 

'  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

j  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

j  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

;  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Planta, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 
.  ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
i  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
j  277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertyi>es.  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 
633  Plymouth  Ckiurt,  Chicago  6.  III. 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
availab.'e.  Northern  Machine  works. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phlla.  6.  Pa. 


M.ACHINERY  and  SUPPLIE.S 

_ ff'anted  to  Buy 

OLD  PEDESTAL  MODEL  No.  2  C*G 
or  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Super 
Surfacer,  Elrod  molds.  Monotype  MM 
mats.  Leo  W.  Hausman,  107  So.  33  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

WANTED  Good  Used  Sta-Hi  mat  for¬ 
mer,  BI  Cajon  Valley  News.  613  West 

Main  St.,  Cajon,  Cslifomia. _ 

COM  or  duplex  flatbed.  Ludlows,  Linos. 
Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment  Co.,  712 

S.  Clark.  Chicago  5,  111. _ 

W A NTEDT^D^iex  or  Goss  Flat  Be<i 
Web  Press.,  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th,  Kan- 


HELP_WAVrEn 

Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

AN  IMPORTANT  opening  Is  available, 
for  an  experienced  executive  betwren 
.35-45  as  general  manager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Only  news¬ 
papers  in  this  top  eastern  market.  In 
replying  please  give  complete  detailed 
information  as  to  experience.  Salary 
open  to  negotiation.  All  replies  will  be 
handled  discreetly  and  confidentially, 
^x  4501,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  assist¬ 
ant  to  have  charge  of  office  and  promo¬ 
tion  procedures.  6  day  evening.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  25,000  to 
50,000  eastern  daily.  Capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing,  producing  results.  Only  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  circulation  managers 
considered.  Box  4513,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

$150  A  WEEK  to  start;  Circulation 
Manager  for  excellent  paper  in  Chart 
Area  10.  Base  pay  of  $130  a  week  with 
monthly  bonus  which  will  start  at  190 
and  should  grow  fast.  Want  a  top  man 
on  the  make.  Box  4518,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

CIRCULATION  SUPBUtVISOR:  Young 
man  with  ability  to  promote  district 
managers  on  the  fastest  growing  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  east.  Excellent  chance  to 
move  I'.p  fast.  Full  details  on  back¬ 
ground  please.  Don  C.  Hayman.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  Levittown  Times 
and  Bristol  Courier,  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
on  weekly  paper,  66,000  circulation. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Sales  ability  ut¬ 
most  importance:  copy.  layout  second¬ 
ary.  Addre'-s  all  replies  or  apply  in 
person  to  J.imes  Garrison,  Detroit 
Building  Tradesman,  2988  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
RCTAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER- 
SALESMAN  wanted  for  large  mom- 
ing/evening  combination  daily  in  50,000 
city.  Must  know  selling,  layout,  ability 
to  co-ordinate  work  in  the  department 
and  lead  others.  Chart  Area  11.  Per¬ 
manent.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
fully  qualificaii  m,  age,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  4519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVBStlSIN(5  MANAGER— 5  Sen 

Francisco  area  weeklies — Fast-moving 
operation  Details.  Box  460.3,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 

RETAII,  AD\'ERTISINO  SALES:  One 
of  midwest’s  foremost  seven  day  pa¬ 
pers  needs  a  man  for  Its  expanding 
staff  to  help  with  the  rewarding  task 
of  increasing  its  local  advertising 
leadTship.  Recent  or  experienced  grad 
quite  acceptable.  Good  salary,  unusual 
commission  plans,  and  full  package  of 
insurance,  pension  and  vacation  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  your  completed  resume  with 
income  expectations  to  Box  4609.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

TEXAS  DAILY  has  immediate  opening 
for  Retail  Ad  salesman  on  staff  of  8. 
Good  position  for  aggressive,  person¬ 
able  young  man  with  at  least  three 
years  all  ’round  experience.  Salary, 
commissions.  Insurance  and  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Pleasant  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Modern  plant,  progres¬ 
sive  management.  Write  immediately 
your  qualifications  and  references  to 
Jack  .Scott.,  Port  Arthur  News.  Port 
Arthur.  Texas. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ Editorial _ 

REPORTER — Want  afrgrreasive,  capable 
young  man  to  grow  with  10,000  daily. 
Need  car  and  camera  experience.  Write 
H.  G.  Schwartz,  Evening  Observer, 

Dunkirk,  New  York.  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  some  general 
news  for  Alaska’s  largest  daily  in  heart  i 
of  worlds  finest  fishing,  hunting  coun-  | 
try.  Fine  opiwrtunity  for  young  man.  ' 
Must  pay  own  transportation.  Send  all  | 
information  including  references  in  first 
letter  via  airmail,  to  Bernie  Kosinski, 
Managing  Editor,  Anchorage  Times, 

Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS — One  for  twc^man 
bureau,  other  for  general  assignments. 
EJxcellent  working  conditions  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Education, 
aptitude  and  character  more  important 
than  experience,  although  latter  also  is 
preferred.  Give  all  data  in  first  letter. 
Editor,  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  New 

York. _ _ 

COPY  READER  good  opportunity  at 
good  starting  pay  on  metropolitan 
evening  newspaper  for  man  able  to 
handle  normal  rim  work  now  and  with 
ambition  to  go  farther  than  that.  For 
consideration  please  give  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Box  4516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEI.P  WANTED  _ 


_ Editorial 

STATE  EDITOR— West  Texas  after¬ 
noon  daily  wants  seasoned  reporter  to 
cover  area  towns.  Prefer  southwestern- 
er  with  small  daily  or  weekly  experi-  ■ 
en?e.  Must  have  car,  use  camera,  be  i 
accurate,  permanent,  able  to  work  on 
own  initiative.  Send  job  references  to  ^ 
Publisher.  Odessa  (Texas)  American.  j 

YOUNG  general  reporter,  preferably  ; 
J-grad  or  experienced.  Missouri  daily, 
circulation  12,0C0.  Photography  helpful.  ! 
Describe  education,  experience,  military 
status,  salary  expected.  Box  4512,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

FREE 

MONTHLY  TOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McK^ 
Birch  Personnel.  59  E.  Madison.  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois _ 

A  GROWING  3-wcekly  organization 
ne*^^  two  able  staffers,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  who  can  grow  into  editors  or 
take  charge  immediately.  Nash  News¬ 
papers,  Manville,  New  Jersey.  RAn- 
dolph  5-3300.  _ 


DESK  MAN 

Strong  medium  sized  evening  daily  has 
opening  for  able  young  desk  man  who 
is  ready  for  upward  step.  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  4502,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDrrOR  OR  EDUCATOR.  Free  lance. 
New  York  City.  Preparing  workbooks 
and  visual  aids  for  Catholic  and  Public 
^hools  and  scholarships.  Science,  re- 
lig'on,  math,  reading,  spelling,  English. 
Box  4500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR-REPORTER  to  handle  real 
estate  and  business  pages  and  special 
editions.  Car  necessary.  Knowledge  of 
photography  helpful.  References  re¬ 
quired.  News-Journal,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  with 
bright  approach  for  evening  daily  in 
rapidly  growing  university,  resort 
community.  Chart  Area  10.  This  is 
not  a  job  for  someone  seeking  to  take 
life  easy.  State  salary  requirements. 
Box  4525.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
GENERAL  REPORTER  f^; 
daily,  located  in  northern  Illinois.  Some 
sports.  Court  House  and  general  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write: 
Thomas  E.  West,  Morris  Herald,  Mor- 
ris,  Illinois.  _ 

dive  LAKE  MICHIGAN  resort  city 
daily  needs  young  beginning  reporter 
for_  news,  feature  assignments,  camera 
training,  sports  editing.  Send  resume, 
samples,  salary  expected  to  Donald 
y.  Schoenwether,  General  Manager, 
South  Haven  (Michigan)  Tribune. 
REPORTER — Daily  (6  afternoons  and 
Sunday  a.m.)  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  congenial  staff,  go^ 
working  conditions,  40-hour  week,  free 
hospitalization,  life  and  accident  in¬ 
surance.  retirement  plan,  small  turn- 
ov’er:  should  have  car.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions,  ^lary  expected  first  letter.  Write 
Managing  Hlditor,  The  Progress-Index, 

Petersburg,  Virginia. _ 

REPORTER  for  growing  6,000  daily. 
Must  take  pictures  or  be  willing  to 
learn.  Car  essential.  Beginner  accept¬ 
able  if  vigorous  news  hunter.  Michael 
de  Sherbinin,  Editor,  Valley  News, 
PO  Box  70,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont.. _ 

REWRITE  MAN,  reporter  for  Protes¬ 
tant  desk  of  religious  news  agency. 
Press  association  experience  preferred. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  high  type 
newsman.  Write  full  details.  Box  4503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED— Progres¬ 
sive  _  southern  morning  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  Sports  Editor. 
James  W.  Lambert,  Managing  Editor, 
Natchez  Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss. 


STAFF  RePORTBJR  with  small  city 
experience  qualified  by  training  and 
education  to  cover  accurately  any  local 
a.ssignment.  We  seek  man  who  wants 
to  advance  to  permanent  position  of 
greater  responsibility  with  progressive 
daily  in  trading  area  over  100  thousand. 
Salary  five  thousand  to  six  thousand. 
References  required.  Janies  Wyant, 
Phone  7222  or  7383  evenings,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina. 


COPYREADER 

Experience-l.  for  New  York  suburban 
daily.  Some  feature  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Good  future  for  top  flight  man. 
Box  4625,  IMitor  &  Publisher, _ 

DESKM.\N  for  unusual,  high  quality 
M-E  50,000  New  England  Daily.  No 
drones  needed.  Guild  .shop,  plus  profit 
sharing.  Box  4604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST  ACCURATE  topyreader,  capable 
of  handling  wire  copy.  Also  general 
assignment  reporter.  Car  needed.  Rush 
details.  Box  4631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA — Reporter-photographer  staff 
job  open  immediately  Lakeland  Ledger: 
airmail  resume  promptly  including 
salary  expected  when  available.  Prefer 
sober  family  man  city  side  exjierience. 
Forty  hour  week,  no  Guild. _ 

JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE 

SPECIALIST  in  communications.  Top 
notch  creative  writer  able  to  produce 
and  edit  all  types  of  copy.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  copy  preparation  —  re¬ 
search,  writing,  editing.  Opportunity 
as  publicist  with  a  national  corporation 
in  Chart  Area  6.  Reliable,  good  habits, 
personable.  All  details,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Box  4608,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  REPORTER  for  live- 
wire,  rapidly  expanding,  6,000  ABC 
weekly  located  on  Maryland’s  Eastern 
Shore.  Young  man  with  college  back¬ 
ground,  some  experience,  desire  to 
assume  growing  responsibilities  pre¬ 
ferred.  Starting  salary,  $80.  Write, 
fully,  to:  Norman  Harrington,  Star- 
Democrat,  Easton,  Maryland. _ 

Northern  New  England 

Small  daily  seeks  reporter  with  1-2 
years’  exiierience  for  challenging  job. 
Ideal  area,  good  conditions.  Car  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  4629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  HELP  WANTED  | 


_ Editorial _ 

WANTED 

ADMINIS’TRA’nVE  ASSISTANT  to 
the  EDITOR  of  an  evening  paper  for 
city  of  80,000  in  Chart  Area  6.  The 
man  for  us  is  now  a  CITY  EDITOR. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  derisions  and 
jiossesses  good  judgment.  His  forte  is 
directing  i>ersonnel  and  excellent  copy 
reading  ability.  This  ixrsition  offers  a 
very  good  salary  and  an  opportunity 
to  use  your  ability.  Only  those  now 
employerl  on  a  25-30,000  circulation 
pajier  need  apply.  Please  send  complete 
resume  to  Box  4607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  Alaska. 
Top  pay  of  $4.40  per  hour  for  a  top 
man,  who  is  above  average  operator 
on  2-in-l  Blue  Streak  14  equipited 
with  quadder,  saw,  carrying  several 
extra  magazines  and  heavy  ad  com¬ 
position  load.  Man  we  want  must  be 
able  to  keep  four  Linotypes  in  top 
condition :  8,  14’s.  Comet.  No  Tele- 

typMetters.  Modern  plant,  best  of 
equipment,  generous  fringe  benefits. 
’This  is  a  top  job  for  a  top-notch  man 
who  is  Union  or  eligible,  paying  about 
$12,000  annually.  (Please  don’t  waste 
your  time  and  ours  by  ai>plying  if  you 
are  not  fully  qualified.)  Write  Box 
4400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
WORKING  PRESS 
FOREMAN 


HEI.P  WANTED 


Mechanical 

FOREMAN- MACHINIST-OPERA!^ 

Permanent,  Union.  3715  hour  vai,  [ 
ilay-time,  five-day  daily:  Base  so;. 
$2.67:  $2.0'J  day  and  other  coniiikr,! 
tions  for  foreman-machiniat-opento: 
Paid  two- week  vacation:  hospital  pUj, 
Ideal  living  in  city  of  10.000  inoneol 
Northwest’s  most  delightful  areas 
unlimiteel  hunting,  fishing  recreatic: 
opportunities.  Contact  Publisher  EiJ 
ward  L.  Fike,  telephone  Keystori 
8-340! :  or  wire,  collect.  Daily  Nui, 
Lr'wistown.  Montana. 

JOURNEYMAN  MAINTENANCE  eli?. 
trician  exp’rionct'd  all  phases  newitj. 
Iier  electrical  maintenance.  To  joi; 
electrical  staff  of  east  coast  metro, 
politan  newspaper.  Five  day,  P, 
hour  week,  paid  vacation.  Piets 
write  Box  4624,  Editor  &  Publisher 
stating  experience,  ige  and  reference; 

Promotion— Public  /telalioni 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 

MAN  WE’RE  hunting  can  think,  plan 
write  and,  equally  important,  he  cam 
about  people.  This  guy  has  had  new 
paper,  magazine  experience,  amelli 
go^  stories  at  40  paces,  has  liberal 
outlook  and  lively  interest  in  what' 
going  on  in  world  and  elsewhere.  Hr 
I  knows  how  to  work  with  other  writes 
and  editors,  can  take  as  well  as  pn 
I  advice.  He’d  get  bang  out  of  workiii* 
I  with  outfit  (Chart  Area  6)  that’s  on 
I  move,  nationally  and  internationally. 
Airmail  resume  and  salary  needs  to 
Box  4526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


50,000  M.E.S.  Excellent  opportunity  at  I 
good  pay  for  a  tough  man  who  can  i 
bring  order  to  a  disorganized  smd  ; 
sloppy  press  room. 

Press  has  just  been  completely  over-  . 
hauled  luid  we  want  to  maintaun  it  in  ! 
top  shape  for  quality  operation  on  i 
quality  i>aper. 

Box  4329,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  operator-ad  compositor  for  daily. 
5-day,  40-hour  week.  Paid  vacation, 
free  life  and  hospital  insurance,  etc. 
Day  work  except  Saturday  shift.  Good 
equipment  and  working  conditions.  No 
drinkers.  Contact  E.  H,  Baldwin, 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  Martins¬ 
ville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Virginia. 
C^OMBINATION  STEREO'TYPER- 
PREsSMAN,  16  page  tubular  press. 
Contact  W.  E.  Brock,  Martinsville 
Bulletin,  Martinsville.  Virginia.  Phone 
ME  2-2133. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Advertising  Opportunity 

Need  promotion  minded  copywriter 
with  at  least  2  years  experience  in 
news  or  feature  writing  preferably 
with  newspaper. 

Publicity  work  on  a  national  tnil 
international  basis  chance  to  branch 
out  in  a  combined  advertising  and 
Public  Relations  department  for  farm 
equiyiment  manufacturer. 

Write  sending  resume  and  salary  re 
quirements  to  Personnel  Manager, 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Ckirp. 

New  Holland,  Pennsylvania 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


REPORTER  by  15,000  circulation  up¬ 
state  New  York  afternoon  daily.  5-day 
work  week.  Tell  all  in  application.  Box 
4626,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some 
syiorts,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de¬ 
velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
4600,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid-  ^ 
westerners  will  be  considered^ _  1 

REPOR’TER  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  I 
Newspapers)  Need  man  with  general  ! 
news  experience  for  morning  paper.  ! 
Good  salary  plus  top  employees’  bene-  1 
fits.  Allowance  for  moving  expenses,  i 
Write  Mr.  Slabach,  8  W.  King  St.,  j 
Lancaster.  All  replies  confidential.  ' 

REPORTER,  young,  factual,  capable 
features,  learn  graphic.  3,000  weekly, 
125  miles  New  York.  Citizen-’Times, 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  a.m.  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Top  pay,  benefits  for 
right  man.  Box  4615,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 

LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION  1 
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HELP  WANTED 

Salesmen 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


man  to  sell  press  room  supplies. 
Experienced  desired  but  not  essential. 
Give  all  pertinent  facts  and  available 
date  in  confidence  to  Box  4517,  Editor 
t  Fi^lisher. 


INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising 

"  CUts'SIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver- 
tiiing  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
itaS  members.  (2S1  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Cla.ssi- 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
ilS  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
;ou  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 

Classified  Advertising 
Development  Service 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 

Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ jMministratire 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  to 
make  change.  Twelve  years  experience 
on  large  morning  and  evening  Daily. 
Completely  experienced  in  all  phMes 
ot  circulation,  promotion,  ABC,  little 
merchant  plan,  contact  Charles  N. 
Gatliff,  1208  Bellefontain,  Lima,  Ohio, 
Ph-CA-33494.  Prefer  paper  up  to 
25,000  circulation. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases,  training  carrier  sales¬ 
men,  handling  mail  promotion,  motor 
mutes,  Sunday  farm  service  routes, 
street  sales,  and  toi>s  on  promotion. 
What  do  you  need  ?  Resume  ui)on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  4613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age 
under  40.  Thirteen  years  exierience  all 
phases  circulation,  including  office  pro¬ 
cedure  and  promotion.  E.xcellent  refer¬ 
ences  from  resirected  circulation  men. 
Desires  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Write  Box  4623,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

DE^'RTMENT  '  HEAD,  metropolitan 
pai>er,  age  40,  desires  ixrsition  in  South¬ 
ern  States.  Iteferences,  record  will 
si>eak  for  themselves.  Write  Box  4616, 

Erlitor  &  Publisher.  _ 

EXPERI^'CED  YOUNG  circulation 
man  ready  to  move  into  top  or  second 
riot  on  a  small  daily  under  lO.OOO. 
Complete  knowledge  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  Circulation  Promotion.  Prefer 
East,  married,  under  30.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Theodore  Feurer,  642  Potters 

Ave.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  _ 

HAVE“^ILITY  will  TRAVEL 
For  the  right  employer.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  12.>.O(l0  .Morning.  Evening, 
Sunday.  Experience  on  papers  from 
45.0t0  to  350.000.  Capable  of  insti¬ 
tuting  and  administrating  all  phases 
circulation.  Experience  includes  tui¬ 
tions  in  personnel,  industrial  relations 
and  sales.  Young,  age  37.  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Looking  for  a  challenge  and 
a  publisher  wanting  re-suits.  Box  4602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director 
Business  or  General 
Manager  . 

^’OWLEDGE  of  advertising,  news, 
nrculation,  business  and  mechanical 
departments.  Successful  background  as 
treMurer.  general  manager,  small 
dailies.  Advertising  director  and  man¬ 
ager  25  to  60,000.  Presently  top  sales- 
nian  170,000  daily,  Own^  publishing 
firm  5  years.  Best  references  and  com¬ 
munity  acceptance.  Minimum  $12,000. 
ramily.  Have  drive,  know-how,  execu- 
ability.  Details  on  request.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  and  three  weeks 
notice.  Can  guarantee  results  based  on 
W  performance.  Box  4530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Recognized 
top  producer.  Now  available.  Box  4419, 

^itor  &  Publisher.  _ 

CLASSIPTEI)  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 
2ii  years  advertising  ex|>erience.  Relo¬ 
cate.  Box  3632,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch-Production _ 

PRODUCTION  management,  11  years 
journeyman  printer,  B.A.  liberal  arts, 
M.A.  management,  brochure  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  4413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ 

AD  MAN.4GER.  mature  b-adership, 
promotion  minded,  12  years  e.xperi- 
ence,  loyal,  dep*‘ndable.  Box  4620,  E<Ii- 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 


former  PUBLISHER.  29.  top-notch 
education,  experienced  all  departments, 
wants  exwutive  position  with  future. 

a  high  caliber  man?  Box  4506, 
Editor  &  I*ubl  isher. 

Advertising  "OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
lw*fi4y-five  years  top  sales  record  in 
'^kly,  small  daily  and  highly  com¬ 
petitive  metropolitan  markets.  Strong 
on  merchandising,  production,  promo- 
civic  interest.  In  two  years  as 
owness  manager  completely  reorgan¬ 
ized  weekly  suburban  group  and 
ddadrupled  gross  for  present  employer, 
-alary  negotiable  commensurate  with 
rwpoiisibility  and  opportunity  on 
*trong.  not  necessarily  large,  growing 
I**P*''-  „  Nationally  recognized  refer- 
Wes.  Box  4611,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
PITBLISHERS-  ASSiSTANT.  Can  re- 
juvenate  advertising  department.  Pre- 
tor  daily  12.000  circulation.  Know  rapid 
fire  selling  techniques.  competitive 
-ituation;  presently  department  man¬ 
ager,  midwest.  College  journalism 
training.  Learned  Linotype  operation 
M  experience  asset.  Have  good  job  but 
^fif  to.  get  a  better  one  without 
t^ardizing  present  set-up.  Could  make 
fi^erate  investment.  Write  in  confi- 
oence  or  have  your  representative  con- 
i2£Ljfie;_Box_46fl5j_^ditor_&_^ubliBher^ 

Circulation _ 

tittfULATION  MAN.  35.  5  years  ex- 
"^*fiee,  little  merchant,  mail  and 
■fiotor  route.  Presently  employed  as 
iil?*tyi®dr  in  Chart  Area  11.  Veteran. 
“OX  4622,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


MAN,  S  year:  in  newsoaiier,  studio, 
and  agency  field,  available  for  sales 
or  asiistant  ad  manager.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  10,  12.  9.  or  good  opening  any¬ 
where.  any  size  paiier.  Age  33,  family. 
Box  4618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — 8.300  class  Pittsburgh  sub¬ 
urban  weekly:  desires  opportunity  on 
large  daily,  reporting  preferred:  8 
years  experience,  7  on  daily  paiiers. 

Box  4326,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  YOUT4G  MAN  with  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  rewrite  man  and  byline 
writer  Brooklyn  daily  desires  position 
on  small  daily  or  weekly,  sports  or 
general  assignments.  3  years  A.P., 
N.Y.  References  and  samples.  Draft 
exempt.  Chart  Area  2,  3  preferred.  Box 
4421,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 


ASSIGNMENTS,  temporary  iXMition. 
Rewrite,  weekly,  trade  paper,  some 
daily  experience.  Travel.  Box  4401, 

Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

LIBRARIAN — 6  years  experience  in 
management  and  reorganization  in 
newspaper  library.  Want  position  as 
'  head  or  assistant  librarian  on  metro- 
:  politan  paper  or  head  librarian  on  small 
i  or  medium  paper.  Preferably  in  Chart 
Areas  2  or  6,  but  will  consider  other 
areas.  Box  4422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  COPY  READER — Young,  exiierienced, 
steady.  Regular  swing  to  makeup, 

,  telegraph,  slot.  Now  on  200,000  daily. 
:  Looking  for  advancement.  Married 
vet,  degree.  Box  4424,  Editor  and 
'  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  November  16,  1957 


1  CAN  WRITE  1 

ANYTHING  from  music  criticism  to 
disaster  news,  foreign  correspondence. 
If  you  have  a  job  at  decent  pay,  let  me 
know.  Box  4412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  LIVEN  UP  YOLJR  PAPER  j 
with  features  and  pictures?  I’m  the 
gal  who  can  do  it!  Camera  and  car, 
college  grad,  3  years  news  and  feature 
experience  small  daily.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  10,  11,  12.  Box  4425,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  I 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

N.ntional  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 
6  E.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-6728. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER,  vet.  Mis¬ 
souri  J-Grad.  Columbia  BA.  seeks  start 
on  daily  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Ambitious, 
alert,  single,  23.  no  car,  available  now. 
Box  4523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  12  years 
experience  in  press  association  and  all 
phases  of  medium-sized  dailies,  seeks 
responsible  newspaper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  spot,  preferably  in  Midwest  or 
Northwest.  Best  of  references.  Box 
4535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER'S  INK  BLOOD 

— and  proud  of  it.  At  35,  I’ve  had 
over  ten  years’  experience  including 
NY  Times  apprenticeship,  Lucemaga- 
zine  editing  and  writing,  editing  a 
daily  plus  three  years’  overseas  ex- 
I>erience  in  Europe,  Middle  East.  Have 
done  almost  every  editorial  chore 
from  make-up  to  covering  Oingress. 
Executive  experience,  too.  I  can  help 
strengthen  your  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine’s  news,  editorial  coverage  in  that 
slot  you’ve  been  reluctant  to  fill  until 
the  right  man  comes  along.  Let’s  dis¬ 
cuss  it  in  your  city  at  my  expense  and 
your  convenience.  Box  4509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


NEWSMAN 

BACK  from  European  editorial  job 
looking  for  bigtime  daily.  Young,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  beats,  desks,  some  man¬ 
agement.  Permanence,  pay  count  moat. 
References,  samples.  Box  4515,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  just  returned  from  over¬ 
seas  wants  to  get  a  start  as  a  reporter. 
Very  eager  to  learn.  College  publication 
experience,  J-Grad.  Box  4504,  Editor  & 
Publi.sher.  _ 

ambitious”  young”  Editor,  now 

employid.  seeks  top  spot  on  10-12,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Seven  years 
in  supervisory  capacity.  Now  direct 
staff  of  six.  Strong  on  local,  feature, 
and  picture  coverage.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4630.  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 
OIICAGO  AREA 
EDITORIAL  OR  PUBLIfTTY 
Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
magazine,  publicity  fields;  32:  B.A. 
Box  4621.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CYIME  AND  GFTT  ME:  magazine 
writer.  35,  employed :  widely  read  and 
traveled:  languages;  married:  seeks 
bright  editorial,  public  relations  spot. 

Box  4610,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COULD  YOU  USE  a  young  (25)  man. 
trained  in  law  AND  journalism?  J.  D. 
(March)  U.  of  Chicago  Law  School. 
B.S.  Journalism,  Syracuse  U.  Report¬ 
ing  Experience.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1, 
2.  Write  Box  4617,  tlditor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  EDITORT  desk  man. 
top-rated  reporter,  well-balanced  news 
knowledge,  dependable,  marri^.  de¬ 
sires  permanent,  secure  position  on 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Top  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Call,  wire  or  write  Wiliiam  B. 
Henderson,  Anna  Hotel.  Anna.  Illinois. 
NEWSMAN  WITH  7  years  experience 
anxious  for  chance  to  start  again.  At 
present  in  New  Mexico  Penitentiary. 
Eligible  for  parole  in  April,  1958. 
Pleasa  pay  me  enough  to  live  on  and 
give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my  com¬ 
plete  desire  to  lead  a  good  life.  Ex¬ 
cellent  writer  with  brilliant  mind.  Tom 
Rice.  P.  O.  Box  1059,  Santa  Fe,  New 
1  Mexico. 


REPORTER,  eight  years  experience, 
AMs  and  PMs,  Chart  Area  2,  college 
graduate,  veteian,  now  covering  city 
hall  and  police  l)eat  for  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4612, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Mechanical 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  seeks  day, 
night  to  day  situation  in  good  fishing 
area.  Box  4534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COMPOSING  ROOM  F’oreman  to  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  now  in  Chart  Area  6 
desires  chtinge  to  chart  areas  4.  5  or  9. 
Youi.g  alert  and  qualified  in  latest 
processes.  A  good  leader  with  a  good 
record  not  afraid  of  work.  Sharp  on 
Union  and  production  re<iuirements. 
Terms  open.  Good  references.  Box 
46u6j_Edi_t2r_&__Publisher^_____^_ 
_ Photography _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Writer,  29,  married,  degree, 
vet.  Strong  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  creative  ability.  Seeks 
newspaiwr  or  magazine  staff 
position.  Own  cameras,  strobes, 
car.  Wide  range  of  experience 
in  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  (Tan  research,  write  and 
illu.-trate  feature  articles.  Re¬ 
cord  of  free  lance  sales  to  top 
national  magazines.  Complete 
portfolio.  New  York  City  MU 
8-0199,  or  Box  4536,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  (CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel, 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees— 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

Promotion— Public  Relations 


YOimG  .  .  .  ALERT  .  .  .  AMBITIOUS 
man  would  like  to  join  your  public 
relations  staff  or  department — business, 
industry,  or  agency.  Age  31,  B.S.J. 
degree,  married,  veteran  .  .  .  eight 
years  experience — radio,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations.  S^ks  l>er- 
manent  creative  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  and  future.  Write 

Box  4439,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  New  Jers*y  weekly  editor — 
government  information  officer  seeks 
Public  Relations  or  news  spot  with 
future.  26.  BA-J,  vet.  Norman  Solon, 
106  Pinehurst  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WA  3-3356. _ 

1956  J-GRAD,  now  agency  employed  as 
advertising  and  public  relations  as¬ 
sistant,  seeks  more  promising  position 
with  agency,  newspaper  or  large  com¬ 
pany  in  same  field.  Aggressive,  family 
man.  veteran.  Reserve  PIO  Officer.  Age 
28.  Top  references.  Willing  to  train 
further  for  promising  future.  Prefer 
(Chart  Areas  3,  4,  5  and  9.  Bo.x  4527, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

assistance 

(a-sis  tans)  n.  help;  aid;  support 

If  your  public  relations  staff  or  agen¬ 
cy  requires  such  services,  four  years 
of  exl)erience  in  selling,  advertising 
and  institutional  public  relations  should 
make  me  a  lixely  i>erson  for  you  to 
contact.  .  .  .  Twenty-five,  single,  B.A., 
psychology  major,  philosophy  minor. 
Box  4691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COMPLETE  PUBLICitY  PACKAGE 

Ready  for  delivery  to  fine  New  York 
public  relations  firm.  Top  magazine, 
newspaper  and  organization-publicity 
background  ;  especially  strong  on  wom¬ 
en's  angle.  Young,  personable.  Box 
4627,  Edito'  &  Publisher. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  submit 
any  original  material  or  bulky 
packages  in  writing  to  Box 
advertisements. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Trent 


Hy  Robert  II.  Brown 

The  Kev.  Paul  0.  Madsen  has 
every  right  to  criticize  the  press, 
if  he  wants  to  do  so,  although 
he  claims  he  was  not  criticizing 
but  noting  a  shift  in  responsi¬ 
bility  for  news  dissemination 
from  the  pulpits  to  the  news 
wires.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  9,  page  62.) 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cities  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

And,  when  he  noted  press  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  checking  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  we  agree  with  his  com¬ 
ment;  “perhaps  it  is  well  to 
have  one  outside  the  profession 
bring  it  up  once  in  awhile.” 

But  it  might  be  wise  to  dig 
into  some  of  the  facts  behind 
his  statements. 

The  nub  of  Rev.  Wm.  Mad¬ 
sen’s  comment  was  that  he  was 
worried  about  the  sameness  of 
news  stories  that  he  reads  and 
hears  on  the  air  around  the 
country.  He  sees  a  “potential 
danger  existing  in  the  way  the 
three  press  associations  and  four 
radio  and  TV  networks  domin¬ 
ate  American  thinking.” 

Later  he  said:  “Do  local  edi¬ 
tors  no  longer  check  or  rewrite? 
Do  they  simply  play  what  the 
wire  associations  bulletin  as  the 
day’s  big  news?” 

a|t  % 

On  the  first  point  about  the 
“potential  danger,”  we  would 
agree  with  him  if  any  one  of  the 
wire  services  was  beholden  to 
any  particular  segment  of  the 
press  or  had  any  special  axe  to 
grind. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that 
the  wire  sei-vices  provide  news 
to  newspapers  (and  much  of  the 
news  on  the  air  comes  from  the 
same  sources)  of  many  different 
political,  social,  and  geograph¬ 
ical  stripes.  Any  appearance  of 
inaccuracy,  bias  or  lack  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  would  raise  objec¬ 
tions  from  many  quarters.  The 
services  cannot  afford  to  step 
out  of  line. 

The  wire  services  have  too 
many  bosses  to  do  other  than 
their  factual  best. 

Furthermore,  the  news  stories 
are  not  prepared  by  or  chan¬ 
nelled  through  any  one  man. 
Hundreds  of  reporters  write  the 
stories  which  are  edited  by 
dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
copy  desk  men.  The  result  is 
an  amalgam  of  the  efforts  of 
many — not  of  one  or  two  or 
three — and  the  sharp  eyes  and 
responsibility  of  the  many  would 
and  will  prevent  any  irresponsi¬ 
bility  of  the  few. 


On  the  second  point  about 
local  editors  checking  and  re¬ 
writing  the  news:  We  don’t  re¬ 
call  that  local  editors  ever  had 
the  time  or  facilities  to  recheck 
on  stories  coming  from  a  re¬ 
sponsible  wire  sei-vice,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  asking  a 
competing  service  to  verify  a 
story  that  sounds  false. 

Editors  have  learned  to  rely 
on  information  from  the  wire 
services  because  of  long  records 
of  accuracy  and  responsibility. 
There  are  occasional  errors,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  record  is  re¬ 
markable  clean  considering  the 
volume  of  words  handled  each 
day. 

As  for  rewriting,  there  is  a 
great  danger  instead  of  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  practice.  We 
understand  it  used  to  be  preval¬ 
ent  in  some  places  years  ago  for 
local  editors  to  rewrite  wire 
service  copy.  Today,  however, 
local  editors  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  the  chance  for  error  or 
misplaced  emphasis  if  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  followed  generally.  It  is 
done  occasionally  but  mostly 
for  brevity  sake. 

*  ♦  * 

There  should  be  a  distinction, 
also,  between  local/regional  and 
national/international  news  in 
this  discussion. 

All  the  local  news  appearing 
in  a  newspaper  (which  predom¬ 
inates  in  most  newspapers)  is 
prepared  by  thousands  of  re¬ 
porters  on  local  newspapers. 
Much  of  the  regional  news 
handled  on  the  wire  services  is 
picked  up  from  original  reports 
in  newspapers — sometimes  it  is 
written  by  a  correspondent  who 
usually  is  a  staff  man  on  an¬ 
other  paper. 

The  net  result  is  that  the 
daily  newspaper  contains  the 
grist  from  untold  thousands  of 
individuals.  The  daily  product 
is  a  fairly  accurate  and  re¬ 
sponsible  one,  therefore,  unless 
a  publisher  happens  to  feel 
otherwise  about  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility — and  “we  don’t  hardly 
have  them  things  no  more,” 
thank  goodness! 

There  is  cause  for  lament  at 
the  sameness  of  appearance  of 
some  newspapers.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  national  ailment,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Teletypesetter  circuits 
bring  the  same  stories  into  type 
in  many  plants  but  not  all  pa¬ 
pers  have  abdicated  their  right 
to  select  and  trim.  The  sameness 
will  appear  when  a  newspaper’s 


“Do  you  have  to  make  Krushchev  look  so  much  tike  me?" 


policy  is  to  devote  its  front  page 
to  wire  news.  It  will  not  be 
noted  when  a  newspaper  em¬ 
phasizes  local  home  town  news, 
and  we  still  have  a  great  many 
of  those  around. 

With  thousands  turning  out 
the  news  of  the  day  from  home 
town  to  foreign  beats,  not  to 
mention  the  independent  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  air,  the  num¬ 
erous  magazines  of  news  and 
information,  the  countless  books 
published  every  day,  we  can’t  see 
any  danger  of  American  think¬ 
ing  being  dominated  by  any  one 
or  more  of  them. 

• 

Purchases  Estate 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Harrison  C.  Noyes,  president 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Nonvich 
liidletin,  has  purchased  “Oxiby 
Farms,”  302-acre  country  estate 
which  borders  Lake  Oxoboxo 
near  Montville,  Conn. 


Kaiider  Firm  Opens 
Office  in  Denver 

Allen  Kander  and  Co.,  nego¬ 
tiators  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  newspaper  properties,  has 
announced  the  opening  of  an 
office  in  Denver  at  1700  Broad¬ 
way.  Other  Kander  offices  are 
in  Washington,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  Denver  office  will  be  in 
charge  of  Timothy  O’Connor, 
formerly  in  the  Chicago  office. 
Jack  C.  Hoag  is  replacing  Mr. 
O’Connor  in  Chicago  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Shaheen  continues  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office. 

• 

Back  from  Russia 

Pekin,  Ill. 

F.  F.  McNaughton,  editor  of 
the  Pekin  Daily  Timen,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  another  trip  to 
Russia. 


ALLEN  KANDER 


NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
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The  Miami  News  adds 
three  new  Linotype  Comets, 
adopts  9-pt.  Corona  body  type 

With  the  completion  of  its  new  $7*2 
million  plant,  Miami’s  oldest  newspa¬ 
per  becomes  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
advanced  in  production  concept. 

Three  more  Linotype  Comets  were 
installed  in  the  new  plant  for  increased 
efficiency,  giving  The  Neivs  a  total  of 
22  modern  Linotypes  in  its  composing 
room  battery. 

For  better  readability.  The  News  has 
adopted  a  larger  body  face -9  point 
TTS  Corona. 

The  Miami  News  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  its  new  plant,  its  improved 
mechanical  department,  and  its  easier- 
to-read  text  face  which  benefit  readers 
and  advertisers  alike.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Prin/  ’  in  L'.S.A. 


Advertising  Leadership  built  on 


In  New  York,  where  there  are  seven  good  weekday 
newspapers,  it  is  particularly  significant  when 
“market-wise"  department  stores  single  out  one  of 
them  and  give  it  far  more  advertising  than  any 
of  the  others.  That  newspaper  is  the  home-going 
World-Telegram! 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  such  decision  .  .  . 
results!  Prompt  buying  action  by  substantial  families 
who  buy  more  and  more  often! 

Here  are  some  figures  to  remember,  for  any 
advertiser  selling  any  worthwhile  product  in  the 
world's  greatest  market — 

During  August,  September  and  October, 
department  stores  placed  1,221,345  lines 
of  advertising  in  the  World-Telegram  and 
Sun — 268,780  lines  more  than  in  the 
second  weekday  newspaper!* 


^The  total  of  1,221,345  lines  for  August,  September, 
October  represents  o  gain  for  the  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  of  306,923  lines,  or  34%,  over  the  some 
period  of  1956 — Source:  Medio  Records. 


NewYorkWqrld-Telegram 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


The  choice  of  New  York  stores  to  build  traffic  all  week  long 


(W  YORK.Wer/d-rW*orsm  t  The  Sun 

VKANO . Preri 

'•••OM . Pr*n 

. Newt 

....  Timet 


COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CtNONNATI . Pert 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


■srtieiit,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  York  CHy 


DENVER  .  .  .  Pocky  Mountain  Newt 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . Newt 

Chicago  San  Prancisce  Detroit 


EVANSVILLE . 'en 

HOUSTON . 'ren 
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Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Do  lol 


